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I. 


WILLIAM HENRY GREEN.* 


ILLIAM HENRY GREEN was born within thirteen 

miles of the college at Princeton, almost within sight of 

the belfry of Nassau Hall, that stands on the high ground across 
the plain to the north. The ancestry from which he sprang had 
been closely identified with the college from its inception. His 
grandfather’s great-grandfather was one of the leading founders of 
the noble school and its first president. A nearer ancestor and also 
a great-uncle had been members of the Board of Trustees, and 
their combined trusteeship had covered nearly one-half of the 
period of the college’s existence. Two uncles, one on the mother’s 
side, the other on the father’s, had recently graduated from the 
college, another was soon to take his degree there, and at a later 
date a younger brother would doso. One of his uncles was a 
merchant prince of New York city, whose interest in education 
ultimately found expression in part in two munificent foundations, 
the John C. Green School of Science belonging to Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Lawrenceville School. His father was not college- 
bred. He was a manufacturer and merchant, and several of the 
remoter forebears were farmers; but this ancestry during its entire 
history in America gave many sons to the professions. Trace 
back his genealogy by almost any line or branch, it reaches either 
a judge or aclergyman. Three uncles sat upon the judicial bench, 


* An address delivered at a service which was held in the chapel of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton on Tuesday, March 27, 1900, in commemoration of 
the life and character of the Rev. William Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., late 
President of the Seminary and Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature. 
25 
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while yet a fourth practiced law; another was a parson, and an- 
other a physician. Nor must the services of his family to the 
Church of God be forgotten. Its history is part of the history of 
Presbyterianism in America. Beginning three years after the 
Presbyterians of the colonies had become organized in a Presby- 
tery and for more than sixty years thereafter, his ancestry was 
represented in the councils and activities of the Church by two 
distinguished divines, father and son-in-law ; followed with scarcely 
a break by two contemporaneous groups of elders, and in each 
group a father was succeeded by a son. His two grandfathers 
and, some time after his birth, his own father filled this office in 
the Church. 

William Henry Green was born on the twenty-seventh day of 
January, 1825; born into a family which possessed traditions and 
ideals, born an heir to definite high opportunities in life, and born 
a child of the covenant. It required no extravagance of faith to 
believe that that infant boy was a child of grace, and no intricate 
calculation of the probabilities to infer that he would have an 
honorable and useful career; that in the ordinary course of events 
he would be given thorough elementary schooling and be offered 
the privilege of a liberal education, that if he sought college halls 
he would find his way to Princeton, that eventually he would 
choose either a mercantile or professional life, and that he would 
do service for the Church of God. Anything less was not to be 
expected, This justifiable anticipation failed of realization in one 
point only: young Green was not sent to the college at Princeton. 
His maternal grandparents, Judge and Mrs. Kennedy, resided in 
Easton; and after he had been to school for some time at Law- 
renceville, when about ten years old, he became a member of his 
grandfather's household in Easton in order to attend an excellent 
classical school which was conducted in the town. Two years 
later he was matriculated as a Freshman at Lafayette College. He 
was a ‘‘ sunny-faced, bright-eyed,’’ pure-minded boy in college, 
and led a blameless and winsome life. He was ‘‘ always in a good 
humor,” ‘‘ quiet, diffident and unassuming in manner,”’ invariably 
prompt and faithful in the discharge of duty and able to sustain 
the course of study without finding it in the least burdensome. 
About the close of his collegiate course, he united with the First 
Presbyterian Church of Easton on profession of his faith in Christ. 

The demands of the college curriculum were not so exacting as 
to-day, and all over the country ingenuous youths, who had en- 
joyed the advantages of good early education, graduated at eighteen 
or seventeen. Young Green belonged to the comparatively small 
number who took the first degree in arts before they were sixteen. 
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He was thus ushered into professional studies and activities while 
yet a boy in years. But he wisely accepted the invitation of his 
alma mater to act as tutor in mathematics. He served in that 
capacity for two years; and after completing the work of the first 
year in the seminary, he returned to Easton as adjunct Professor 
of Mathematics, and remained a year. Thus it came to pass that 
he was in his twentieth year and mature of mind before he 
finally settled down to the more serious and profound studies of 
the theological curriculum. At the close of his Senior year in the 
seminary he was chosen by the faculty as one of two resident 
graduates on scholarships which had just been established, and 
he was invited to assist in the work of instruction. He accepted 
the invitation. For one year after graduation he abandoned him- 
self to the teaching of Hebrew grammar. During the next two 
years, in addition to imparting the Hebrew instruction in the semi- 
nary, he acted as a stated supply in the churches of Princeton. 
The following two years he was pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia. His people in Philadelphia found him 
‘* a laborious, faithful and sympathetic pastor.’? His sermons he 
read. They were characterized by exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject, flowing sentences, ‘‘ stately dignity, rapid utterance, intense 
sincerity of mood and manner.”’ 

This pastorate was terminated in 1851 through his election by 
the General Assembly, in session at St. Louis, to the chair of Bib- 
lical and Oriental Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. On August 28 of that year he took up the work to 
which he had been called, not to lay it down until the 10th of 
February, 1900, when he was summoned to the heavenly glory, a 
period of nearly forty-nine years. He continued in this work 
during all these years from conviction of duty. Twice the effort 
was made to turn him aside to other servive. The first time was 
about 1854, when he was asked to go out to India as a foreign 
missionary and engage in the work of Biblical translation. After 
serious consideration he decided to remain at his post in the semi- 
nary, to which he had been called by the Church. The same 
decision he arrived at fourteen years later, when he was elected to 
the presidency of the College of New Jersey. The event proved 
that in each case he did right, and that his course was approved 
of God. He did not translate the Bible into the languages of 
India, but he was privileged to have an influential part, as chair- 
man of the American Company, in revising the version of the 
Old Testament into the English language. And when the Church 
was plunged into the debates which have been agitating it during 
the last quarter of a century, he was needed in the Old Testa- 
ment department right here at home. 
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He began his work as Professor of Biblical and Oriental Litera- 
ture in}1851, as has been said. His colleagues in the faculty were 
Archibald Alexander, Charles Hodge and Joseph Addison Alex- 
ander; but Dr. Archibald Alexander, the senior member of the 
faculty, died on October 22 of that year, three weeks after Prof. 
Green’s inauguration. Prof. Green was now a mar of twenty-six 
years. In outward appearance he was tall, straight, strongly 
knit, energetic ; with brown hair, firm mouth, piercing blue eyes 
that looked out from under heavy brows; dignified in manner, 
reserved, modest, at times almost to diffidence, earnest, reverent, 
and without self-seeking ; thorough in his own work and rigorous 
in the recitation room, meeting his classes with unfailing regu- 
larity, going straight from the lecture-room to the study, evidently 
swayed by the sense of duty. These characteristics, apart from the 
external change seen in growing grayness of the hair, whitening 
of the beard and stoop of the shoulders due to advancing age and 
years of study, marked him to the end. 


~ He had become a member, for the remainder of his life, of the 
teaching staff of a theological seminary. A theological seminary 
may be viewed under several aspects. People look at the material 
side. They speak of the buildings, their number, architecture, 
fitness for their purpose, grouping on the campus. They speak of 
the institution’s financial strength or weakness; of its bulk, the 
size of its faculty, the number of students. They ask what 
Church owns it. This is the tourist’s vision, the statistician’s 
inquiry, and the sole concern of the census taker. Again, a theo- 
logical seminary may be looked at from the spiritual side, and then 
the question may be asked: Is it a living organism? For two 
theories are defended and put into practice. According to one 
view the theological seminary is not a living organism. It has 
indeed a life and history. It shows growth and decay. It passes 
from one stage into another, and the causal thread can be traced 
through its development. But it lacks and should lack organic 
life. The professors are individual units, each living his own 
life, thinking his own thoughts, pursuing his own ideals, going his 
own way. They are not members one of another, animated by 
the same purpose, having the same aims, mutually dependent 
upon one another and contributors to one another. If there is an 
organized curriculum it is a concession to practical needs. On the 
other theory, the theological seminary may be a living organism 
with its principle of life. We are told how such organisms change 
their external form. The oak tree, we may perhaps assume, goes 
back to early geologic ages. From the beginning it has been an 
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oak. That mysterious organic life which makes the tree generic- 
ally an oak and not some other tree has persisted through the 
ages. The trunk, fibre, bark, leaves, flowers and fruit have 
undergone change of form, size, color and texture, it may be, but 
the oak persists through the centuries reproducing itself in kind 
in successive generations. 

Looked at from the material side, thought of as a collection of 
buildings and an equipment of means for production, the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton may, in the inelegant parlance of 
modern business, be called a plant. Princeton Seminary in a far 
higher sense may be likened to a plant. It has been a living 
organism from the beginning of its history. It has had a distinc- 
tive life which is recognized the world over; its faculty and its 
directors have changed with the passage of years, but the one 
characteristic spirit lives on; the members of its faculty have 
been organs of one body, each performing a functional part in the 
unity of the spirit and toward a common end. It was scarcely 
more of a functional unit during its first year, when it consisted 
of but one professor teaching the entire curriculum and dwelling 
under the same roof with the students, than it is now with a 
numerous faculty, a broad campus dotted with buildings, and the 
students rooming in different dormitories. There was doubtless 
more uniformity of life, but not a truer essential unity. And 
when the graduate has returned after a long absence in the foreign 
field or in the more remote districts of our own country, though 
he has found the faces changed and the buildings altered and in- 
creased in number, he has recognized the same tree by whose fruit 
he was nourished and of whose life he imbibed. The seminary 
was planted by the Church after much thought and prayer: it 
has been watched over by the Church during the succeeding years; 
and as its history is recalled and the work is recounted which its 
alumni have accomplished throughout the world, we venture to 
say, humbly and gratefully, that it bears the marks of a plant of 
the Lord’s planting. 

Of this organism Prof. Green at once became an integral part, 
consciously and heartily so. He was actuated by its spirit, he 
rejoiced in its type of life, and he performed his work as a func- 
tion of the institution, harmoniously related to the labors of his 
colleagues. He was in full sympathy with the spirit of the insti- 
tution in his attitude toward the Bible. To quote his own state- 
ments of the seminary’s history: ‘‘ But one sentiment on this 
subject has ever found utterance in its halls.’’ ‘‘ Princeton Semi- 
nary . . .. has always stood for fidelity to the Word of God.” 
Prof. Green brought to the study of Biblical literature a sincere 
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faith in the Scriptures as the infallible Word of God. As the 
devout astronomer enters his observatory and, as he points the 
telescope toward the stars, not only observes their movements, 
but beholds in the heavens the glory of God and adores the Crea- 
tor, so Dr. Green entered his study, and as he investigated the 
origin and contents of the several books which compose the Scrip- 
tures, he beheld at the same time ‘‘ a glory gild the sacred page 
majestic as the sun,’’ and he bowed in adoration before the divine 
Author. Dr. Green came to the work of criticism ‘‘ convinced,”’ 
to quote his own words, ‘‘ by the most abundant evidence that 
these Scriptures are the infallible Word of God.’’ We are not 
left in the dark as to the nature of that ‘‘ abundant evidence.’’ It 
was the common evidence which has convinced the Church: the 
claim of the Scriptures themselves to have divine authority, the 
heavenliness of their matter, the efficacy of their doctrine, their 
adaptation exactly to meet the needs of sinful men, the fulfillment 
of their prophecies, the constant appeal of prophets and apostles 
to historic objective revelations of Almighty God as the basis of 
their work, the attitude of Christ, and the persuasion which the 
Holy Spirit produces in the heart that the Scriptures are divinely 
true. These considerations, and others of like character, consti- 
tuted the abundant evidence. Convinced that the Scriptures are 
the infallible Word of God, Dr. Green, to apply his own words to 
himself, did ‘* not shrink from the application of the most rigorous 
tests to the question of their origin or the nature of their con- 
tents.’’ He had no fear for the result. He believed that the 
Scriptures will ‘‘ triumph in the end,’’ and vindicate themselves 
in spite of all contradiction. 

Shortly after Prof. Green had entered upon his work, the first 
low mutterings of a coming debate regarding the origin of the Old 
Testament were beard. The storm burst in its full fury toward 
the end of the ’70s. The new theory let loose at that time 
could not maintain itself without first ridding itself of much of 
this ‘‘ abundant evidence ;’’ and when Dr. Green saw that it 
required, to quote his own pregnant statement, ‘‘ a new doctrine 
of the province of reason, a new doctrine of inspiration, a new 
doctrine of the evidential value of miracles, a new doctrine of 
the fulfillment of prophecy, a new doctrine of the infallibiiity of 
the Bible,” he saw that the new theory bears on its face the marks 
of desperation. He suspected that its principles are wrong or its 
methods perverted. And he said in kisown modest way: ‘‘ There 
can be no impropriety in subjecting novelties to careful scrutiny, 
before we adopt conclusions at war with our most cherished con. 
victions and with what we hold to be well-established truths.’ 
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A diamond of the first water, of rare beauty and priceless value, 
is an heirloom in a family; in fact, it has been committed to the 
family’s trust and forms one of the bonds of family union. Its 
history is traced by written documents to the mine where it was 
obtained. Its genuineness has been pronounced upon by experts 
in whom the utmost confidence may be reposed. It possesses the 
properties of a diamond; it has both the form and the transparent 
purity without which it would not be a diamond; it refracts the 
light and disperses it into rays of beautiful color; its point is 
hard and sharp enough to etch glass, and it proved hard enough 
to grind other diamonds to dust when its own facets were being 
cut. This particular diamond has long been an object of admira- 
tion. The processes by which under God it was produced have 
been the profound study of scholars, and they have made its 
structure the subject of searching inquiry. At length certain 
other scholars propose to prove that it is not a genuine diamond; 
that it was not made by God in the crucible of nature, but is the 
work of man, who at most used material which God has made 
common on earth. To do so, they undertake to separate the stone 
along lines which are not those of a diamond, and not those of the 
natural cleavage of this particular gem. They cannot make it 
split cleanly along the lines which they propose; and they are 
also obliged to explain away its properties, to call in question the 
documents which attest it, and to refuse to consider the word of 
the preéminent experts of the past. There can be no impropriety, 
for one who believes in the genuineness of the stone and knows 
the proof of it, in subjecting such novelties to careful scrutiny. 
The believer in the diamond would not part with his share in it at 
any price; yet if artificial he would cast it away at once and 
would loathe to keep an imitation article in the house. For such 
a one, there can be no impropriety in subjecting novelties to care- 
ful scrutiny, before he adopts conclusions at war with his most 
cherished convictions and with what he holds to be well-estab- 
lished truths. Especially can there be no impropriety in subject- 
ing novelties to careful scrutiny when the investigator himself is 
a diamond expert of highest authority. 

Prof. Green represented the spirit of the seminary in another 
respect: in scholarship. Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander created 
the department of Oriental and Biblical Literature in the semi- 
nary. The subjects embraced in it had, of course, been taught, 
and they had been taught efficiently. Literature had been pro. 
duced. The work had been organized into a separate department 
of instruction, and the department had been energized by a pro. 
fessor who long exerted a beneficent influence upon it from another 
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chair. But it was Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander who gave to 
the department an international reputation. To remarkable lin- 
guistic gifts he united the mind and the methods of the scholar. 
He had breadth otf view, catholicity of sympathy, power of dis- 
crimination, soundness of judgment, love of truth for the truth’s 
sake. These superb qualifications he employed by compelling the 
entire body of opinion on the question at issue to pass in review 
before him, and subjecting each separate conclusion reached by 
others to crucial examination. These characteristics of the man 
and his method constitute the charm and value of his work, and 
render it now, even after the lapse of half a century, not obsolete 
to the diligent searcher after truth. 

His successor in the Old Testament department was William 
Henry Green. Prof. Green was not a linguistic genius like his 
brilliant predecessor. He did not speak seven languages and 
read thirty. But he understood the needs of students who are 
not born linguists; and, according to tradition, he soon proved 
himself to be superior to his predecessor as an instructor. And 
though he did not revel for pastime among the languages of men, 
he was a scholar with ample philological equipment for his spe- 
cialty. He taught at one time or another Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Arabic, and had a reading acquaintance with Ethiopic. Assyrian 
was added to the Semitic group a few years before he laid aside 
grammatical work, but it was not placed on a firm scientific foot- 
ing until several years after he had surrendered himself to criti- 
cism; so that, while he did not wholly neglect this newly un- 
earthed language, he felt that it had no direct bearing on the work 
in which he was henceforth to be engaged, and he did not pursue 
its study. His Hebrew grammar was published in 1861. It is 
eclectic in method. The grammatical systems in vogue at the 
time were those of Gesenius and Ewald. Of Ewald it was 
acknowledged that he had created a new era in Hebrew learning ; 
nevertheless, as Dr. Alexander pointed out in the Princeton 
Review for 1837, with his acknowledged greatness he is often 
absurd and in general obscure. Gesenius died in 1842, but editions 
of his grammar continued to appear in rapid succession under the 
editorship of Roediger. Roediger introduced changes into the 
work of his master, but still clung to the nomenciature and treat- 
ment borrowed from the Greek and Latin grammars and inherited 
by Gesenius. In 1838 Nordheimer published a grammar which 
marked an advance in method. Following Ewald, he cast off the 
classical terminology and treatment, which are false and mislead- 
ing in Hebrew grammar; while, at the same time, he avoided the 
excessive refinement of Ewald. Nordheimer’s work was, however, 
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marred by occasional inadequacy of statement, and it was encum- 
bered by philological discussions which were premature, consider- 
ing the backward state or rather the lack of comparative Semitic 
grammar. It was at this juncture, nineteen years after the last 
edition of Nordheimer’s text-book had appeared, that Dr. Green 
published his Hebrew grammar. He rejected the misleading class- 
ical terminology and treatment which the reviser of Gesenius was 
still reluctant to abandon. Profiting by Dr. Alexander’s criticism, 
he guarded against Ewald’s subtleties. Nordheimer had already 
taken these steps. Dr. Green went further. He banished the 
philological discussions which Nordheimer had introduced. He 
gave increased accuracy to the Hebrew grammar, exhibiting great 
skill in gathering up the linguistic facts into brief, comprehensive, 
yet adequate and exact statement. He gave a scholarly nicety to 
his work in citing no supposititious form of word, however certain 
may be its actual use among the ancient Hebrews. And he gave 
completeness and accuracy to his grammar by an exhaustive exam- 
ination of word-forms, tracing, for example, every verb in the 
language through all its manifold variations, and by a classification 
and record of the phenomena more exact, it is believed, than in 
any preceding grammatical work. These features gave a distinct 
character and a peculiar value to his grammar; and his judgment 
in these respects has been vindicated. These features are now 
found in all the great Hebrew grammars. Later grammarians do 
not share his preference for the names Preterite and Future, which 
he thought to be on tke whole better than Perfect and Imperfect 
as descriptive of two parts of the Hebrew verb ; and in the revised 
edition of his grammar, which appeared in 1888, he admitted the 
latter terminology to a place, and in consequence he also reverted to 
the term Vav Consecutive. Inthe new edition he also added to 
the size of the volume by enlarging the syntax. In these modifi- 
cations which he introduced into the revision, and in his grammar 
as first published, he revealed the discernment and the temper of 
the scholar. The revision is an improvement on the first edition, 
but the original work isthe greater of the two. Inseveral respects 
it stood ahead of all the Hebrew grammars of the day, and through 
it he distinctly advanced a forward movement in the grammatical 
exhibition of the Hebrew language. 

But Prof. Green’s duties in the seminary were not confined to 
giving instruction in Hebrew grammar. The work of exegesis 
and criticism also devolved upon him, and in these departments his 
scholarly traits were equally in evidence. Entering students were 
probably first impressed by his serious earnestness. Keen ob- 
servers among his pupils in the lecture-room soon made the further 
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discovery that he was an excellent reader, by tone and pitch of 
voice subordinating subordinate clauses and duly emphasizing the 
prominent thought. After longer intercourse in the classroom a 
sense of joy and exaltation stole over them as they heard the 
problems of Old Testament exegesis and criticism discussed in the 
spirit of fair-mindedness and with the broadest catholicity of 
treatment. And then, after a time, came the consciousness that 
method was being inculcated. In conducting his class in the exe- 
gesis of the Psalms and Isaiah there was, it is true, no array of 
opinions. He placed a good commentary in the hands of his 
pupils, and this common text-book he recommended each member 
of the class to study in the light of Dr. Alexander’s commentary 
or with the aid of the Septuagint and Vulgate. He sought to 
introduce his pupils to at least the elements of a method which 
they were capable of grasping, and would be able to employ with 
the limited resources of a pastor’s library. He would accustom 
them to supplement fact by fact and test opinion by opinion, even 
though they were compelled to do it under limitations. In his 
lectures on Introduction, however, he was not restricted by the 
paucity of the student’s library, the emptiness of the student’s 
purse and the immaturity of the student’s mind. It was then 
that he unfolded before the class in an exhaustive series the inge- 
nious theories concerning the authorship or structure of particular 
books which scholars had from time to time advocated, and each 
proposition he subjected to searching criticism. His pupils some- 
times groaned under the weight of numerous opinions; but he 
was informing his pupils, he was bringing them face to face with 
thought in order that they might never ignorantly revamp theories 
that had lain buried for centuries, and in order that they might 
recognize the ghosts that still stalk abroad and from time to time are 
dressed up in attractive garb to appear in the popular magazine, 
and in order that they might learn to discern the living from the 
dead. More than this, he was revealing to his class the secret of 
the scholarly method; and he that had eyes to see or ears to hear 
willingly and gratefully bowed his shoulder to the burden. The 
toil entailed was a small price to pay for that revelation of method. 

Dr. Green carried exhaustive and candid examination into every 
department of Biblical criticism. The fairness and candor are 
always in evidence. The survey of opinion is naturally more 
visible in some of his articles than in others; less manifest in 
works of a popular character, and in the discussion of the particu- 
lar theory of a single writer, than in treatises more technical and 
general in their nature. The introduction to the ‘‘Song of Solomon,” 
‘* Moses and the Prophets,” ‘‘ The Hebrew Feasts,” ‘‘ The Unity of 
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Genesis,” ‘‘ The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch,’’ and most of 
his articles in The Princeton Review, The Presbyterian Review and 
THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW are works of this gen- 
eral character. The ‘‘Unity ot Genesis’’ is, in fact, a complete con- 
spectus of the numerous opinions regarding the partition of Genesis 
which are entertained by the divisive critics of recognized stand- 
ing. To use Dr. Green’s favorite expression: ‘‘ Turn on all the 
light.’’ For himself, in his own work, he turned on actually all 
the light. In that blaze he sought the truth. When we open the 
two stately volumes by Dr. Alexander on Isaiah, and see the 
comprehensive review of exegetical opinion on the meaning, of 
each utterance of the prophet and the careful discussion of the 
conflicting interpretations, and then take up the four volumes by 
Dr. Green on the modern critical theories, we cannot justly refrain 
from saying: “The spirit of Elijah resteth on Elisha.” The con- 
tinuity of the chair remained unbroken. | 

In another direction also the spirit of the institution came to 
full expression in Dr. Green. In his work he was constructive. 
A youth of his meutal calibre, and with a natural aptitude for 
seeing truth, mathematical if you will, in relation to other truths, 
could not sit long at the feet of Dr. Charles Hodge without form- 
ing the scholarly habit of viewing things not only in themselves 
but in their interdependence. He gave evidence of this habit of 
mind in the succession in which his. principal works appeared. 
He discussed the legislation of Moses and delivered his Newton 
Lectures on the Hebrew Feasts before he wrote his work on the 
Unity of Genesis. Those who understand Dr. Green’s attitude to 
the several questions examined in these treatises know that the 
sequence of his principal books was not fortuitous. Neither was 
it altogether forced upon him by the order of the particular 
attacks which he was called upon to repel. It was prompted by 
his discernment of the strategic point in the opposing line of bat- 
tle. He recognized that the denial of genuineness to most of the 
Mosaic legislation is not only chronologically the first advance 
movement made by the party with the new theory, but that it 
determines all other marches and countermarches. They are 
manceuvres meant to cover a line of action which is unavoidable, if 
the position occupied is to be retained. Dr. Green recognized that 
the struggle which rages about the law of Moses, and not the 
question of the unity of Genesis or even of the Pentateuch, is the 
key to the position. He battled against the divisive theory with 
all the earnestness of his nature, because he was convinced that it 
is unfounded and mischievous; but he ever assigned it a subor- 
dinate place in the great debate. He knew that it had not his- 
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torically precipitated the conflict, and could not do so; but that 
it is a necessity to the opposing party, for unless they can entrench 
themselves behind it their cause is lost. Thus it was that the 
multitudinous and intricate movements of the opposing forces, 
and the attacks which they delivered all along the line, did not 
confuse him. Above the din of strife he heard the real battle-cry 
of his opponents, and amidst the turmoil he saw with unerring 
accuracy their plan of battle and the relation and interrelation of 
every act. 

What shall we call this trait of mind? Analytic? If so, we 
may remember that analysis has its sister in synthesis; and we 
need not be surprised that Dr. Green revealed a synthetic or con- 
structive mind. Construction is sometimes confused with founding 
a school. It requires a novelty to found a school. Reuss, Graf, 
Kuenen and Wellhausen habilitated the theory of the natural 
development of the Hebrew religion. They postulated the neces- 
sary existence of the simple before the complex, of a rude form 
of worship before the elaborate ritual of the Levitical system. 
The hypothesis proved workable in explaining certain phenomena 
of history in the times of Samuel and Elijah. A basis, secure or 
insecure, had been found for the new theory. Relying upon the 
security of their position, the leaders in the new critical move- 
ment reversed the relative dates of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, 
and of the assumed documents back of the Pentateuch, and they 
went over the whole Bible adjusting text and exegesis to the 
theory. Thisis construction. They built up a system with its prin- 
ciples and methods and aims. Dr. Green introduced no novelty 
and he founded no school, but he constructed a system out of the 
Biblical representation. To the theory of natural development 
he opposed the conception of an organic revelation. He first of 
all pointed out the evidence of an organic structure afforded by the 
harmonious unity which pervades all the parts of Scripture, the 
definite and intelligible relation in which they stand to each other, 
and the grand design of the whole. He was able to show that, 
starting with the law of Moses as the basis, the whole structure 
of the Old Testament unfolds itself symmetrically along certain 
clear lines of development; or, starting with Christ as the end, 
these lines of development converge in him, and it now appears 
that from the beginning Christ was the controlling, forming prin- 
ciple of all. Turning next from this internal evidence of an 
organic revelation, he directed attention to the external testimony 
to the same effect. The conception was thus raised to the dignity 
of a justified hypothesis. He next tested rival theories to discover 
their inherent availability. When they failed, following the Ba- 
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conian method, he inquired whether, on positing the law as the 
basis of Israel’s training, the demands of the recorded history are 
satisfied. From this examination of the various theories in them- 
selves, he proceeded to examine them in their broader relations. 
He showed that the particular question of the structure of the Old 
Testament is part and parcel of an extensive system of thought. 
And he was able to establish that the interpretation of that struc- 
ture as an organic revelation accords with the well-attested truths in 
other departments of Biblical inquiry, and that this interpretation 
is the only one ever proposed which can be held without doing 
violence to great facts. Here is a mind with the intuition of 
unity, with a vision of truths grouped in systems, with discern- 
ment of the relative value of the constituent elements, and with 
the power to deal with problems in themselves and in their rela- 
tions. This sort of mind is constructive: it builds systems. 

“The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch,’’ together with its sup- 
porting volumes, embodies the system which Dr. Green con- 
structed. For this reason it is the crown of all his work. It is 
the fruit to which the activities of his life tended, in which they 
found their realization, and in which they sought their most com- 
prehensive perpetuation. Yet, alas! this consummate piece of 
work is but a fragment. It is the culminating product of his 
labors on the Pentateuch ; but it does not reveal the critical pro- 
cesses by which its results had been reached. The evidence upon 
which it rested was to follow. The ‘‘ Unity of Genesis’’ is the 
first chapter in the presentation of this evidence. A second, and 
perhaps a third, chapter on the legislation was planned, but not 
executed. The materials lie scattered in lectures, essays and 
reviews, never to be gathered up into the unit of a continuous 
unbroken discussion. The encroachments of an insidious disease 
weakened his majestic frame and restricted his hours of labor; 
and the results of years of tirelessindustry remain ununified. But 
the system has been presented in outline, and the defense of one 
part of that system is in final form. It is indeed in final form ; 
for, like the arguments of his opponents in the matter of the struc- 
ture of Genesis, it is based entirely upon a consideration of the 
literary phenomena, and unless divisive criticism shifts its ground 
once again, Dr. Green’s ‘‘ Unity of Genesis’’ will remain the final 
answer from the literary standpoint. The Church needs none 
other. 

In view, now, of Dr. Green’s attitude toward the Bible, and his 
scholarly constructive work, let us seek to define his accomplish- 
ment somewhat more fully. Dr. Green has been likened to Heng- 
stenberg, who was at the height of his illustrious career as profes- 
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sor and editor in Berlin when young Green entered the seminary 
at Princeton. A likeness does exist between the two men, not- 
withstanding marked differences in mental traits and temperament. 
Each was a man of unwavering faith in the truth of the Bible, 
each went daily to that book for comfort, strength and guidance, 
each gave the fullness of his powers and the abundance of his 
labors to exhibiting the truthfulness of the record. Hengstenberg 
is accorded the distinguished honor of having stood forth amidst 
the prevalent rationalism of his time and vindicated the Church’s 
exegesis of the Old Testament. To William Henry Green belongs 
the equally distinguished honor of having vindicated the scholar- 
liness of conservative higher criticism. 

To a large body of earnest scholars Dr. Green has done yet 
more than vindicate the scholarliness of conservative criticism. 
In their opinion, after they have weighed all the evidence adduced 
by both parties to the controversy, he has demonstrated in general, 
and along certain lines in particular, that the Bible’s own account 
of itself satisfies the actual phenomena involved better, to say the 
least, than does any other theory, with less constraint upon text 
and exegesis and the acknowledged course of Hebrew history ; 
that it is further supported by unbroken and unanimous testimony 
reaching back from Christ and His apostles into the earliest liter- 
ature; and that it and it alone requires no rejeetion and no mini- 
mizing of well-ascertained truths. So far as this body of think- 
ing men is concerned, the Biblical theory—in other words, the 
trustworthiness of the Scriptures—has been fully sustained. This 
is Dr. Green’s service through criticism to the Church of God of 
every sect and in every nation. He made it glad and strong. 
Other men also made Zion greatly to rejoice. There were faithful 
and able co-laborers on both sides of the ocean whom he loved and 
honored. But none did more fundamental work than he, none did 
so extensive and systematic work as he, none had a greater oppor- 
tunity than he for making influence felt, and none was so widely 
known to the Church universal as he. The history of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century is already known sufficiently 
well to make it quite within bounds tosay, and without disparage- 
ment of the noble work of others to say, that Dr. Green did more 
than any one man of his time to rally and steady and inspirit the 
Church under the shock of a sudden and mighty assault on the 
trustworthiness of the Scriptures. There is no fear of a future 
reversal of this judgment, for whenever one’s eyes are turned to 
the scene of strife the majestic figure of Dr. Green is discovered 
in the stress of the battle, fearless by reason of his full knowl- 
edge of the opposing forces and their resources, calmly and 
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authoritatively bidding and enabling the Church to hold its 
ground. The occasion was great and Dr. Green was equal to it. 

In another respect Dr. Green upheld the best traditions of the 
seminary in splendid manuer. He was the soul of honor, courtesy 
itself. It isa glory of Princeton Seminary that during its exist- 
ence of eighty-eight years it has not forgotten that courtesy is 
due unto others, even in controversy. This traditional and inten- 
tional courtesy Dr. Green exemplified. He was always chairman 
of the Old Testament Revision Committee. Hear the testimony 
of one of the few survivors of that committee—-it bears repeti- 
tion: ‘* Kach member in turn, including [the] chairman, at times 
found himself alone in his view. But never from any of these 
meetings did a member bear away the sting of a single discourte- 
ous word or suggestion. Across the wide fields of scholarship, 
over the paths of unlimited freedom of debate, around difficulties 
that threatened to become positive obstructions, [the] chairman 
led the company safely to the end of its task. Every member 
would gratefully ascribe a large part of that record to the wise, 
patient, gentle example and rule of [the] chairman.”’ 

Dr. Green was courteous in carrying on a debate within the 
province of his own specialty. He could be caustic on occasion. 
He is so in his “ Vindication of the Pentateuch from the Aspersions 
of Bishop Colenso.’’ Knowing the obsoleteness of the bishop’s 
arguments and the puerility of his accusations against the Scrip- 
tures, he laughed. It is laughter at an attempt to subvert the 
credibility of the Pentateuch by means of antiquated and super- 
ficial objections. It is the irrepressible laugh of one who sees 
the preposterousness of an undertaking and the niiive assurance of 
its promoter. It is laughter at a full-grown man firing a child’s 
cannon at a modern fortress and boasting of the havoc it will 
work. At rare intervals later echoes of this awful laughter are 
heard. They occur always and only when high matters are 
attacked with unscholarly weapons and in the spirit of carping 
criticism and pompous conceit. For Dr. Green scorned untruth. 
But he never gave sneers in response to serious reasons. He never 
made jest of a scholarly argument. He never derided an honest 
foeman. 

It fell to Dr. Green, as the foremost champion for the integrity 
of the Pentateuch, as a leading defender of the authenticity of 
Biblical history, and as the holder of conservative views on Con- 
fessional revision, to incur bitter enmity. He became the object 
of virulent attacks, and was made the butt of opprobrious epithets. 
It is easy to understand how to his discomfited opponents there 
was sometimes left no resort save sneers or silence; but we who 
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knew him wondered how any one could impute an unworthy 
motive to Dr. Green. His own spirit remained unruffled by cruel 
flings and false accusations. No bitter word escaped his lips. No 
unkind remark fell from his pen. The pages of his books are 
‘ unsullied. He was seeking truth alone, and had no personal ends 
to gratify. He rose to the dignity of the great issues at stake, 
and conducted his debate with truth and honor. He was a disciple 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, who, when He was reviled, reviled not 
again. The pure-minded boy had become a man advanced in 
years, and he was still the simple-hearted child of God. He was 
an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile. He has been justly 
called a great scholar. We wish to insert one word in that title 
and shift the emphasis. Dr. Green was a great Christian scholar. 
He who defended the Church’s doctrine of the Bible exemplified 
the Bible’s standard of conduct. He made the Church glad. He 
maintained her doctrines by his scholarship and adorned them by 
his life. It has been but a careless reader of the religious press at 
the time of his semi-centennial celebration and during the past six 
weeks, who has failed to note two dominant tones in thie praise 
which has been rendered to God for this hallowed life: the 
Church is stronger by reason of his toil, and it is jubilant with 
song because of his character. 


We may look a little deeper into this life. One of the marked 
characteristics of Dr. Green, one of the earliest to reveal itself in 
the youth after he had reached the years of discretion, and one of 
the first to impress the new acquaintance, was, as has been already 
intimated, his sense of duty, It was observed in his coilege 
days, it was in evidence in the professor, in the trustee of the 
college, in the faithful attendant upon the stated religious services 
of the sanctuary in the town. He could not understand how any 
one could have work to do and not do it. His pupils especially 
were impressed by this characteristic. It was ever before their 
consciousness. They knew that he expected of them entire devo- 
tion to study, exacted thorough preparation for the classroom, and 
had no toleration for slovenliness. He had patience with natural 
dullness in his pupils, provided they were not indolent; he could 
excuse eccentricities in the method of study if the results were 
satisfactory; and he could apologize when he discovered that he 
had imposed too heavy a task. But he expected every member of 
the seminary to be unflaggingly diligent from the first day of the 
session to the end. His demands extended beyond the work of 
preparation for the classroom; and he exacted strenuous devo- 
tion to religious as well as scholastic duties, an evident sense of 
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the gravity and solemnity of the ministerial calling, and strict 
adherence to the perfect standard of life. He seemed to the stu- 
dents, who knew him in the days before his last prolonged sick- 
ness, as omnipresent and as inexorable as the law of Sinai. 

When looked upon in this aspect only Dr. Green was austere. 
And many knew only this side of his character. ‘They saw only 
his faithful discharge of duty, and his unrelaxed fidelity was 
oppressive to them. But to him personally fidelity was not a gall- 
ing yoke: it was second nature to him. He saw fidelity in its inhe- 
rent beauty and attractiveness. He saw faithfulness as a glorious 
attribute of God, and fidelity as a noble quality in the sons of God. 
He saw the fidelity of man in its relation to God as the obliga- 
tion of the creature to his Creator, of the child of God to his 
Heavenly Father, of the redeemed one to his Redeemer. He 
admired fidelity; he made it his own, and it shed its radiance over 
his character. It gave substance to his piety, leading him to 
endeavor to walk in all the statutes and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless. He admired fidelity; and his admiration for it influ- 
enced his attitude toward others, for while it made him exacting 
in his standard of judgment, it brought him into sympathy with 
every one, even with opponents in debate, in whom he saw the 
serious and honest and candid effort to know and obey the truth. 
It united with his desire to be Christlike in making him ‘‘ person- 
ally tolerant of all who in humility and sincerity seek the light.’’ 
And in him it was but a part of his character, blending harmoni- 
ously with the whole. One of his pupils—not one of those most 
intimate with him, but one who saw him in his ordinary life as 
teacher and member of the faculty—has described the impression 
which he made upon the students. The title ‘‘ Rabbi’’ which 
they affectionately bestowed upon him represented, he says, ‘‘ not 
merely their reverence for his scholarship, but for those graces of 
Christian character that made him indeed the ideal Rabbi, com- 
bining with the stern ideals of the law of God [which were held 
by] the school of the prophets the graces of humility, meekness 
and self-devotion of Him who was indeed the ‘ Rabbi sent from 
God,’ *’ 

To these graces of humility, meekness and self-devotion will at 
once be added, by those who came into close touch with him, his 
kindness of heart. It blended with his other traits, and was a 
distinguishing feature. In fact, to those who knew him, his sym- 
pathy and tenderness and considerateness effaced the severity of 
aspect which appeared when he was absorbed in the discharge of 
high duty, and left only strength and beauty. The nearer circle 
of his immediate kindred of course saw kindness in its full propor- 

26 
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tions. Some years ago allusion was made in the presence of one 
of his nieces to the more rugged features of Dr. Green’s character. 
She instantly said, in surprise: ‘‘ Uncle Henry stern? Impossi- 
ble! He is the kindest of men.’’ Seen at the short range of 
home— 
‘‘ Benigne he was, and wonder diligent ; 
And in adversite ful pacient.” 

His colleagues in the faculty were admitted by him to close inti- 
macy, and they also saw his goodness of heart. They became 
aware that he cherished their interests and the interests of their 
work as carefully as he considered his own. He was president of 
the faculty for seventeen years, according to the provision in the 
plan of the seminary which designates the senior professor to that 
office. Of the faculty, one member was a fellow-student with Dr. 
Green in the seminary and a life-long friend, and the others were 
pupils of Dr. Green and his juniors by many years. Under such 
circumstances Dr. Green might have been pardoned had he exer- 
cised authority. But he did nothing of the kind. His conduct 
toward his colleagues was beautiful. He was hospitable to their 
suggestions, he evidently weighed their arguments carefully, he 
entered heartily into their plans, and trusted them implicitly with 
their work. He consulted with his colleagues, in fact as well as 
in name, though experience taught them, and he himself must 
have known, that in wisdom he excelled them all. Gently, yet 
firmly, he guided the internal administration of the seminary. 
Modest, trustful, appreciative, kindly man! His students, too, 
who met him in his study for advanced work, saw him with the 
restraint and reserve of the classroom thrown off, found him the 
hearty and appreciative co-worker, and discovered gentleness, 
sympathy and goodness blending with his seriousness. But even 
these favored few did not see all, nor did they fathom what they 
saw to its depths. There are possibly undergraduates here to-day, 
and there are graduates scattered throughout the world, who saw 
more and who would with difficulty pardon a speaker that failed 
to mention Dr. Green’s sympathy in times of bereavement. Many 
a student has gone to that study to obtain permission to be absent 
from the seminary for a sad journey to the darkened home. He 
has gone, perhaps, regarding Dr. Green as a stern and distant pro- 
fessor. He went revering Dr. Greer. In that study he had a 
revelation. He came away loving Dr. Green. Dr. Green was also 
seen at close quarters by the members of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Confession of Faith, which was appointed by the 
General Assembly of 1890. Its sessions were opened daily by a 
half-hour of prayer in order that the earnest and impassioned 
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debates which were to follow, and which might easily engender 
strife and bitterness, might be tempered by a Christlike spirit and 
directed by wisdom from on high. Dr. Green engaged in both 
the devotional exercises and the discussions. His co-committee- 
men came into ‘‘ close and precious fellowship ’’ with him. They 
saw the strength and beauty of his character. They marked his 
patience, his gentleness, his ‘‘ catholicity of spirit,’’ his ‘‘ broad- 
ness of sympathy,’’ his ‘‘ strength and cogency ’’ in the presenta- 
tion of his own matured opinions; and the testimony is on record 
that he commanded ‘‘ the deferential regard of the whole com- 
mittee.’? His character and conduct were ‘‘ gratefully appre- 
ciated,’’ says another, who was opposed to him in debate and in 
conviction, letting both judgment and heart speak. And yet an- 
other learned, during the sessions of that committee, to love him 
with all the heart. 

But all this is the outward life of the man. What of the 
springs of action? A pastor of wide experience, who knew Dr. 
Green intimately during more than fifty years, says of him: ‘‘ A 
more humble and holy-hearted man I never knew.’’ Side by side 
with this tribute to his humility and holiness of heart there comes 
to mind another characteristic of Dr. Green: his sense of sin and 
his apprehension of the grace and amazing love of God in Christ. 
This evangelical trait belongs to the inner life. Often it is out- 
wardly revealed only in its effects. In Dr. Green its depth and 
strength were disclosed by the agitation of his soul when he was 
led to mention the subject in prayer before God. It was the only 
thought which in public moved the depths of Dr. Green’s nature 
until emotion overpowered him. One goes not wrong in judging it 
to have been the organizing principle of his life. At least it had 
the strength of an organizing principle: it suffices to explain the 
trend of his character, and it accounts for the unity and consis- 
tency of his life. Without it he would have been a modest and 
unassuming man, undemonstrative and shrinking from public 
notice. He would have lived an honorable and influential life 
without it, for he had innate strength of character and natural gifts 
and graces. But itis difficult to think of him without it, for by 
constitution he was intensely loyal to the truth. From such a 
one the depravity of the human heart cannot be hid. The sense 
of sin entered into Dr. Green’s consciousness early in life, and 
about the same time he apprehended the mercy of God in Christ. 
To these truths he yielded his steadfast and life-long allegiance. 
They came in to give direction to his powers and affections. In his 
case it was not merely the conviction that obedience and reverence 
are due unto God, nor the approval of the law of God after the 
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inner man, but it was also and chiefly the consciousness of spir- 
itual need and the discovery of the divine Saviour that led him to 
_make the house where he lived a sanctuary with its altar, where 
daily, until infirmity of body rendered it impossible, he gathered 
the family together while he, as its head and the priest in his own 
house, read the Word and offered prayer. It was this that made 
him frequently rise very early in the morning that he might enjoy 
a season of undisturbed communion with God. It was this that 
sent him daily to the Scriptures for devotional reading, outside of 
his professional work. He incidentally alluded, if memory is not 
in error, once in the classroom to his habit of reading the Book of 
Psalms through devotionally, generally once a month. It was 
this that sank personal ambition and made him labor for the glory 
of God alone. It was this that made him feel. his own need for 
that system of theology, known as Calvinistic, Augustinian, 
Pauline, which he found in the Bible. It was this that added 
such strength to his intellectual faith in the fact of a supernatural 
revelation. It was evidently this which was back even of his 
natural courtesy and meekness, back of his fidelity to duty and 
kindness to his fellows, and which rendered these qualities Chris- 
tian. There is every reason to believe that from the day when 
he, a boy of fifteen years, professed his faith in Christ at the 
church in Kaston until the tenth day of February, 1900, when he 
departed from the body to be at home with the Lord, a period of 
sixty years, his life was actuated by those motives which spring 
from the apprehension of personal salvation through Jesus Christ 
alone. 

The Lord gave him to the Church, and the Lord hath taken 
him away. Blessed be the name of the Lord! 


PRINCETON. JOHN D. DAVIS. 





II. 
“SYMBOLO-FIDEISME.” 


‘T is not unlikely that the above word, or some equivalent for 
it, will find a place at the head of a chapter in any full his- 
tory of Christian doctrine hereafter to be written. It is perhaps a 
word unfamiliar to the eyes and ears of most men in the present 
generation, and it has been characterized as an ‘‘ ugly and hate- 
ful barbarism.’’* The hope has been expressed that the spirit of 
sanity which leads the French people to reject all things obscure 
and barbarous will somehow find a better word to put in its place. 
But whether this hope be realized or not, for the present, at least, 
we are faced with a definite system of thought which has been 
conveniently and, we might say, descriptively given this curious 
name. And while we are dwelling on the name itself, it might 
be of interest to note that the word was coined by an opponent of 
the system and first used in criticism.t It was, however, at 
once accepted by the founders of the system as fairly expressive 
of their central thought, and although some force may be con- 
ceded to the objections to it, it is difficult to think of any better 
name as a substitute. 

But what does the name signify? Very briefly and summarily 
it denotes a system of theology based upon the philosophy of 
religion which makes religion consist in an act or life of faith, 
developing in many and different expressions of belief. All these 
expressions are symbols of the same faith. Hence the name 
Symbolo-fidetsme. 

Symbolo-fideisme is peculiarly French. It has been propounded 
and advocated by a group or school of French Protestants, most of 
them professors in the University of France. The growth of this 
school which its adherents have called for want of a better name, 
L’ Ecole de Paris, was founded some ten or twelve years ago by a 
group of French Protestants, including the lamented historian 
Jundt, the Philonian scholar Massebieau, the journalist Frank 


* In an otherwise sympathetic and commendatory review of Sabatier’s Hsquisse 
@une Philosophie de la Religion, ete., by Prof. Lobstein, of Strasburg, in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, April 3, 1897. 

t+ Anonymously in the Eglise libre (Aug. 3, 17, 1894). 
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Puaux and the professors Auguste Sabatier, Eugéne Ménégoz and 
Edmond Stapfer.* These theologians have from time to time 
given their views to the world, incidentally and sporadically, in the 
periodicals, Revue de Theologie and Revue Chrétienne. But with- 
in the last three years their system seems to have reached that 
stage of development which warranted its publication in works of 
a larger scope and more permanent form. Prof. Sabatier’s Hsquisse 
d’une philosophie de la Religion d’apres la psychologie et Vhistoire,t 
was the first and most significant of these more important works. 
In a notice of it, published in the Revue Chrétienne, Prof. Ménégoz 
pronounced this work ‘‘ the most important doctrinal treatise 
issued from the press in France since the publication of Calvin’s 
Institutes.’? He also predicted for the system propounded in it a 
speedy and easy victory over rationalism on the one side and tradi- 
tional orthodoxy on the other, both of which he declared to be 
already moribund. Prof. Sabatier’s work was followed by a series 
of three volumes on the life, person and work of Jesus Christ 
from the pen of Edmond Stapfer, already favorably known 
through his work on Palestine in the Time of Christ.t 

It is true the primary design of Prof. Stapfer in these volumes 
is not to expound the new system or to defend it, but the stand- 
point from which they are all written is so completely identical 
with that of the system, the postulates both philosophical and 
historical are so unmistakably the same, that no one will correctly 
judge the work who does not take into account Prof. Stapfer’s 
theological views. Besides, Prof. Stapfer at the end of his second 
volume openly confesses his adherence to this system and indi- 
cates that his interpretation of the life of Jesus was undertaken 
from the new standpoint.§ Prof. Ménégoz, besides his review of 
Sabatier’s Philosophy of Religion, has more recently written a 
brief treatise on the doctrine of the Trinity (Ztude sur le dogme 
de la Trinité). These works, along with a pamphlet by Sabatier 
containing the inaugural lecture at the Protestant Faculty of the 
University of Paris for the session of 1897-98, and entitled The 
Vitality of Dogma, may be taken as our principal sources of in- 
formation regarding the system. | For though they do not con- 


* This school, Ménégoz tells us, was, upon its first appearance, greeted with 
sneers by the champions of the elder orthodoxy, but is now the source of chronic 
irritation to them which they lose no opportunity of expressing. 

t English translation : Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion, by Auguste Saba- 
tier. New York: James Pott & Company. 

$ (1) Jesus Christ Before His Ministry. (2) Jesus Christ During His Minis- 
try. (3) The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Translated by Louise 
Seymour Houghton. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

@ The Death and Resurrection of Jesus, p. 261 ff. 

| Other significant productions of the same class, but of minor importance, are 
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stitute the whole of the literature of the new school, they are 
fairly representative of it. Prof. Sabatier is its exponent on the 
philosophical side, Prof. Ménégoz on the exegetical and Prof. 
Stapfer on the historical. 

The term ‘‘ symbolo-fideisme,” as already explained, describes 
the two essential principles of the system. The first-of these is 
that faith is an act of union with God, and therefore fundamental 
in religion. And the second, that faith as an internal and spir- 
itual act must express itself in external forms, which, however, are 
nothing but symbols—that is, convenient signs to indicate its pres- 
ence. ‘The name is a combination, not only of the two principles, 
but of the contributions of its two principal expounders, for the 
doctrine of symbolism is peculiarly Sabatier’s thought and the 
doctrine of fideisme or Christianity historically as salvation by 
faith is Stapfer’s favorite idea. 

If we look more closely at the two phases of the system con- 
tributed by Sabatier and Stapfer, we shall find that Sabatier makes 
the attempt to ground ‘‘ symbolo-fideisme ’’ in philosophical prin- 
ciples. Of these, the most important is the immanence of God, 
not only in the human soul, but in the universe asa whole. Apart 
from the consciousness of this immanence, the soul finds a duality 
and a conflict in the world. Nature and the human soul stand 
over against each other, the one headed toward one direction, the 
other toward the diametrically opposite one. To follow one logi- 
cally is to deny the other surely and inevitably. Thus arises an 
antinomy, a fatal conflict. In vain does man strive to harmonize 
the antagonistic terms apart from God. And yet it is only an 
antinomy. It needs simply a third term in which the opposites 
may be resolved, and this it finds in the consciousness of the 
immanent God. Pure thought based on the phenomena of the 
world leads to scientific determinism. Pure thought based on the 
moral consciousness and the nature of the human will leads to 
moral liberty. The universe threatens to crush man with its inva- 
riable sequence of cause and effect, but the soul of man declines 
to be crushed. In spite of appearances to the contrary, it believes 
that spirit is supreme over matter; but in order to do this, it must 
first postulate the supremacy of God. Thus it casts itself on God 
in a supreme act of self-surrender, and religion is born. But this 


Sabatier’s La Religion et la Culture Moderne, being a paper read by the author at 
the Congrés des Sciences Religieuses at Stockholm, 1897 ; also Ménégoz’s Du Rap- 
port entre V Histoire Sainte et la Fot Religieuse, 1899, and Le Salut d’apres V’ 
enseignement de Jesus, by the same author. By way of criticism of Prof. Saba- 
tier’s work, pastor C. E. Babut wrote his Quelques Reflexions a propos des vues de 
M. Sabatier sur Vessence du Christianisme in the Revue Chrétienne, April and 
May, 1898, to which Sabatier made a reply in the same Revove for June, 1898. 
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act of faith is not an act of reasoning; it is the result of a practi- 
cal need. 

In fact, religion is something entirely different from, and inde- 
pendent of, any intellectual conceptions. ‘‘ To conceive of religion 
as a species of knowledge is an error not less grave than to repre- 
sent it as a sort of political institution. No doubt religious faith 
is always accompanied by knowledge, but this intellectual element, 
however indispensable, so far from being the basis and substance 
of religion, varies continually at all the epochs of religious evo- 
lution.’”’* Faith, then, or religion, according to this representation 
is born a naked body which must be immediately clothed with 
some sort of garments, but the form, color and size of them may 
and does vary. The connection between faith and its intellectual 
counterpart must be thus conceived as that between a condition, 
and a result. But the nature of the result is not determined by 
the condition ; only its existence. There is no necessary correla- 
tion between the two. The same results do not issue from the 
same faith in different souls, whether by preéstablished harmony, 
or by causal connection. 

This is true of all religion. It is also true of Christianity, for 
Christianity is nothing but religion developed to ideal perfection. 
Its perfection is evidenced by its essential feature, which is the 
realization of a perfect relationship with God. If asked to show 
how this is, the symbolo-fideist reasons as follows. Christianity 
takes its name from Jesus Christ, its Founder. It is the religion 
of Christ both subjectively and objectively. The distinctive 
element, however, in the personality of Christ was His conscious- 
ness of the filial relation to God. He felt that God was His 
Father and that He was the Son of God. Now, what is observed 
in the consciousness of Jesus is found also in the experience of 
all Christians. They are Christians in proportion as they realize 
the filial relation to God which was perfectly realized by Jesus. 
The unique but sufficient sign by which Christians are recognized 
is the confidence with which they call God their Father. ‘‘ All 
whose inner life has been raised from the region of selfishness and 
pride to the higher realm of love and life in God—who have found 
in that profound conversion, together with the pardon and ublivion 
of their past, the germ of a higher life, of the perfect and by 
consequence eternal life, are the true religious posterity of Christ. 
They reproduce His spirit, continue His work, and are as dependent 
upon Him and as like Him religiously as are the descendants of an 
ancestor whose blood and whose life have not ceased for an instant 
to flow in their veins. This feeling, filial in regard to God, fraternal 


* Outlines of Philosophy of Religion, p. 7, 8. 
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in regard to man, is that which makes a Christian.’’** Each 
Christian becomes such ‘‘ under the blessed influence of Christ in 
proportion as the Spirit of Christ, which is the Spirit of God, ani- 
mates and penetrates him. This is the origin, the vital principle, 
the guarantee for the future of Christianity.’’+ Christianity is 
the absolute and final religion of mankind. Man can neither 
desire nor imagine a relation at once closer, more sacred, more 
joyous, freer, more truthful, than that inculcated in the filial con- 
sciousness of Jesus Christ. Furthermore, Christianity is a histori- 
cal religion. Not in the sense simply that it has a history after it 
is launched out into the world, but that its antecedents and its 
very origin are observable phenomena. Its central principle, the 
Fatherhood of God, as illustrated in the consciousness of Jesus 
and His followers, can be located in time and place and human 
personalities. ‘‘ It is not an abstract ideal, a theoretical doctrine, 
floating above humanity, but a principle and a tradition of new 
life, an inexhaustible, fruitful germ inserted into human life, not 
in idea, but in fact and form.’’ This history may be studied in 
all of its connections. The Christian Scriptures furnish an abun- 
dant and valuable record of the facts. They are inspired, not in 
any specific sense, or with the special design of becoming a rule 
of faith, but only as the prophets and apostles who composed 
them were penetrated and filled by the spirit of piety which is the 
Spirit of God. ‘‘ The inner root of this inspiration is only found 
in the piety common to religious men. It differs from it not in 
nature, but simply in intensity and energy. Prophetic inspiration 
is piety raised to the second degree.’’t Christianity must accord- 
ingly be deduced from the consciousness of Christians, not from 
the forms of expression used by inspired writers. It is an inner life 
inexpressible perfectly in any set forms. It is necessary, indeed, 
that it should be expressed somehow, and it has been and is ex- 
pressed. But all expressions of it are figures of thought drawn 
from the surroundings of those in whom it lives. Such figures can 
have only symbolic value; they are symbols. They are the 
bodies of which religious experience is the soul, forms of which 
the substance is faith. § 


* Outlines of Philosophy of Religion, p. 149. 

+ Ménégoz in Revue Chrétienne, February, 1897. 

t Outlines of Philosophy of Religion, p. 90. 

@It will be remembered that the theory of Symbolism approximately as de- 
scribed above was proposed by Kant as an explanation of the Christian idea of 
redemption. Cf. Die Religion innerhalb der blossen Vernunft, 1794. In the fol- 
lowing passage from Herbert Spencer’s First Principles (Pt. i, Sec. 31), we find 
the same principle applied more broadly. ‘‘ We shall not err so long as we treat 
every notion we thus frame (regarding the Ultimate Existence) as merely a 
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Such vehicles of spiritual life are necessary. They are purest 
and by implication most stable when they take the form of 
prayer; and more and more untrustworthy and mutable the more 
they run into scientific formule. The simplest symbols, such as 
those used in the parables of Jesus, have permanent value; but 
the more complex and elaborate they become, the less durable 
they are. And yet some symbolism is absolutely essential. In 
the lecture on The Vitality of Dogma,* Sabatier insists on this 
most strenuously. Drawing a parallel between dogmat+ and faith 
on the one hand, and thought and language on the other, he asserts 
that thought is unthinkable except in language. Yet thought 
and language are quite distinct. So are religious experience and 
dogma. When God comes in contact with the soul of any man, 
whether in the Bible or out of it, that man has obtained a certain 
religious experience. The expression of that experience is dogma. 
And although the man cannot conceive it even in his own mind 
without the expression of it in word or worship, yet the experi- 
ence which is religion and the expression which is dogma, are ever 
quite distinct. “ Religious experience or the revelation of God to 
the soul, is itself and abides forever; the expression of it, which 
is dogina, is subject to continued transformation, or to use the 
words of Prof. Ménégoz, ‘‘ Considered in its essence, religion is 
eternal; but in its concrete expression it assumes different forms 
conditioned by place and time. It is evolved with philosophic 
culture and the progress of the sciences. The more abstract the 
formula, the more liable it is to modification. Created to-day, 
it begins to grow old to-morrow. It is only the simplest and most 
elementary symbols, such as the images and parables made use of 





symbol, utterly without resemblance to that for which it stands. Perhaps the 
constant formation of such symbols and constant rejection of them as inadequate 
may be hereafter, as it has hitherto been, a means of discipline. Perpetually to 
construct ideas requiring the utmost stretch of our faculties, and perpetually to 
find that such ideas must be abandoned as futile imaginations, may realize to us 
more fully than any other cause, the greatness of that which we vainly strive 
to grasp.’’ 

* English translation by Mrs. E. M. Christen, published by A. & C. Black, 
London. 

+ The word dogma as used by the French theologian needs some explanation. It 
designates, not as in the Roman Catholic Church, a peremptory opinion or belief, 
which members of the Church are obliged to accept by reason of the very fact that 
they are members—by the exercise of fides implicita ; nor as among Protestants a 
belief embodied in a Confession because accepted as true by the Church; nor more 
broadly yet a religious doctrine generally believed : but rather a pure intellectual 
conception, either within or without the Bible, which is commonly held by men. 
Thus the cosmography of Paul is a dogma—the demonology of the period of Jesus 
in Palestine isa dogma. This usage is not, however, peculiar to Sabatier and his 
associates; it is approximately that of Bovon in his Dogmatique Chrétienne, ete. 
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by Jesus, that have any permanent value. These formulas, images 
or parables, engendered by the religious consciousness, have a 
certain educational potency. They have the power of awakening 
in their turn the sentiment that created them. Thus they play a 
fundamental part in Christian education. But they only retain 
this potency as long as they effectually enshrine the treasure of 
religion. When once the wear and tear of time has deprived 
them of their content, they are nothi.g but dry husks without 
kernels, powerless to nourish the soul.’’* 

Reverting, however, to Sabatier’s exposition of the life and tes- 
timony of dogma in his Vitality of Dogma, we learn that some 
seventy years ago Jouffroy wrote his famous essay to show how 
dogmas end. He simply expressed the earnest belief that the age 
of dogma is past. Another philosopher, however, of the same 
school writes another essay to-day to show how dogmas revive. The 
truth is, they neither die nor revive—they are simply transformed. 
If we ask how? the answer is, in one of three ways. The first 
is the way of desuetude; interest shifts from subject to subject, 
from one part to another of the circle of religious thought. As it 
leaves one part of the circle, that part is apt to be forgotten, 
gradually it disappears from men’s minds. As an illustration of 
this mode of the decay of dogma, Sabatier gives belief in demons. 
In the early Church belief in demons and demoniacal possession 
vast place. Men’s minds were haunted by it. Its force was such 
occupied a that a class of priests arose whose chief business it was 
to drive the demons out. A whole ritual was devised to be used 
by these exorcists in their special work. One may read some of 
the formulas used by them in the writings of Tertullian. All this 
has disappeared, at least within Protestantism. Even belief in the 
personal devil acting supernaturally in life is dying, if not dead. 
Nay, the devil himself is dying. Luther, when he threw his 
inkstand at his head, inflicted on him a mortal wound. The ink 
had more effect to exorcise the devil forever than all the holy 
water used by the Church. 

The second mode of transformation for dogma is intus-susceptio. 
This is a process of inward reception or the ascription of a new 
meaning to an old form of expression. This is the work of the 
theologian. He is constantly putting new wine into old bottles. 
There is no doctrine with a history of two or three hundred years 
behind it which is repeated with the same meaning as at the time 
of its origin. Inspiration, atonement, Trinity, miracles, the 
Divinity of Christ are all terms which Christians use to-day in a 
different sense from that of their fathers. 


* Ménégoz in Revue Chrétienne. February, 1897. 
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The third mode of doctrinal transformation is that of renova- 
tion. This becomes necessary when intus-susceptio has done its 
best but failed. It becomes evident that the old bottles will not 
stand the strain of the new wine. New bottles are constructed to 
receive it. New dogmas are framed to express new experiences. 
An illustration of this is found in the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. It gave to the Church the dogmas of justification by 
faith and of the universal priesthood of believers. But strictly 
speaking, these dogmas were not new, they were simply old ones 
rising in new forms and with new force. 

Further, this system lays fresh emphasis on the familiar distinc- 
tion between faith as trust in a person and belief as assent to a 
proposition. ‘‘ Man is saved by faith, not by beliefs,’’ is the simple 
formula to which Prof. Stapfer reduces it. ‘‘ Jesus Christ,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘ does not ask us to believe like Him. He asks us to believe 
in Him. Jesus did not present Himself as a doctor, a scribe, 
teaching facts and ideas that neither the reason nor the conscience 
can grasp, or coming to communicate supernatural truth to the 
world. He came ‘to seek and to save those who were lost ;’ 
that is, to modify our personal relation with God. . . . Jesus Christ 
saves; that is, He enfranchises souls, He feeds and strengthens 
them by sanctifying them. The weary and heavy laden experi- 
ence the power of the Gospel and the authority of Jesus Christ. 
In the mind of certain Christians revelation is the communication 
of facts and ideas which man could not discern by his own intelli- 
gence. Such Christians are in evident error. Revelation is the 
communication of the Spirit of God, which acts upon the con- 
science to sanctify and enlighten it. Therefore, ] can never succeed 
in understanding those pious and believing persons who refuse 
to accept the formula: ‘ Man is saved by faith independently of 
belieis.’ A belief is an intellectual opinion and an intellectual 
opinion cannot save. There are two words, the word faith and the 
word belief ; and since there are two words, it is apparent that 
there is some shade of difference in their signification. Was it 
not the pious Neander who said, ‘ There is a faith which saves; 
there is not a dogmatic which saves?’ Well, we fideists, as we 
are called, say nothing else !'’* 

What has been said thus far may be deemed sufficient as a bare 
sketch of the nature and peculiarities of the system of ‘‘ sym- 
bolo-fideisme.’’ Its operation in the field of Christian theology 
may be illustrated by a single specimen of the theological thinking 
of its exponents. We select this from the works of that one of its 
adherents who has been least cited thus far—we refer to Prof. 


* The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, pp. 265-267. 
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Ménégoz. This theologian, in a brochure entitled Ktude sur le 
doyme de la Trinité, undertakes to separate between the mutable 
and immutable, the essential and contingent elements of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as formulated in the Confessions. He begins 
with the Athanasian Creed and indicates the lines along which 
modern psychological science has created difficulties in the way of 
the propositions of the formula. Ile shows next that in the New 
Testament the doctrine of the Trinity is not formally expounded. 
Out of the data given, however, a doctrine may be formulated : 
‘‘ The Father is God transcendent ; the Logos is God immanent in 
humanity, revealing Himself in history and manifested in His 
fullness in Jesus Christ; the Holy Spirit is God immanent in us 
giving testimony to our spirit;” or, to put it more concisely: 
‘‘ The Father is God transcendent; the Son is God immanent ob- 
jectively; and the Holy Spirit is God immanent subjectively ; and 
these three are one. But the three are distinct as we represent 
them in our thought, and in distinguishing them we conceive of 
all the three as personal. And each has his special role in rela- 
tion to humanity. We represent them to our mind scarcely other- 
wise than the (Church) Fathers; but we are conscious that our 
representation is purely subjective and that, as a matter of fact, 
there are not three persons in God, but a single person manifesting 
Himself to our spirit under three different personal aspects.’’ 
The affinity of this doctrine to the Sabellian teaching is readily 
granted, but its identity with that teaching is denied.* 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into a thorough- 
going criticism of the system thus far presented. It has been our 
aim rather to collect from these various sources and expound as 
succinctly as possible its salient features. The system as a whole 
can scarcely be said to have been elaborated in detail as yet. 
Prof. Sabatier’s Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion come near- 
est being a complete statement of its various parts and their inter- 
relations. And yet even this comprehensive work dwells more on 
the foundation than on the superstructure. And as its very title 
indicates, it is rather a sketch than a full exposition. Neverthe- 
less, a few remarks in the way of an estimate of the value of it 
as far as developed may not be out of place.t 


* The distinction made by Prof. Ménégoz between the Sabellian teaching and his 
own is that in the former the persons of the Trinity are regarded as successive 
manifestations of God, while according to his view, they are activities coexisting 
and running parallel at all times. Revue Chrétienne, April, 1898, p. 262. 

+ Prof. Sabatier recognizes the incompleteness of the Hequisse and announces 
his purpose, if strength and time permit, to follow up this treatise, which he con- 
oedes is nothing more than an Introduction to Dogmatics, with an adequate sequel 
on the great doctrines of sin, redemption, the person of Christ as well as the 
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First of all, then, it is easy to see its resemblance to Ritschlian- 
ism. Its theory of knowledge, involving what Sabatier calls ‘‘ judg- 
ments of estimation or dignity,’’ is similar to the Ritschlian theory 
with its value-judgments. Its doctrine of faith as an act of confi- 
dence and consecration to God is substantially the same as the 
view of Ritschl on this point. Its distrust of natural religion also 
coincides, at least in form of expression, with Ritschl’s teaching.* 
The historical development of Christianity sketched by Sabatier 
reminds one of Harnack’s representations of that subject. There 
was a double and mutual transformation as between Christianity 
and the pagan world, and it is hard to say whether the pagan 
world was more modified by Christianity or Christianity more 
deeply penetrated and invaded by the manners and the religion 
that it was supposed to replace. The dogmas of the Councils and 
the theology of the Fathers dominated by material derived from 
the Greek philosophy. There can be little doubt that at least 
Sabatier personally has been largely influenced by Ritschlian 
thought. How far the other members of his school have drawn 
from the same source it is not possible to say. The references 
found in their works to German theological literature are exceed- 
ingly rare, one might almost say, practically, they do not exist. 
On the contrary, their system emerges into view, to all appear 
ances, independently in two parts—symbolism and fideism—and 
the combination or blending of these two constitutes it. The men 
who propound it are evidently unconscious of their indebtedness 


authority of the Bible and the nature of religious societies, ete. Cf. Revue Chré- 
tienne, June, 1898, p. 402. 

* By natural religion, however, Sabatier does not mean exactly what is com- 
monly denoted in that term. He uses the phrase in the sense in which it was 
used at the end of the eighteenth century by the Deists, and as it came to be used 
by others than Deists after that period. Natural religion is not the religion 
attained by man through processes natural to him, for in this sense all religion is 
natural. Faith is natural to man. Christianity is natural in its origin and 
development. Natural religion is rather narrowly the religion which upon the basis 
of nature outside of man is built up by the ratiocinative faculties. Its three doc- 
trines are the existence of God, the immortality of the soul and the imperative 
nature of duty. It is this natural religion that Symbolo-fideisme eschews, as dis- 
tinguished from revealed religion. The distinction between natural and super- 
natural in revelation does not exist, All revelation is natural as to method, 
supernatural as to cause. But revelation is simply the response of God to man’s 
faith. All religion in this sense has an element of revelation in it. Christianity 
is not a specific revelation, it is the last and final product, the flower and fruit of 
natura] aspiration, therefore also the ultimate revelation. Along the same line 
the repudiation of rationalism by the adherents of this system is based upon the 
narrower construction of the term as equivalent to the attempt to attain certainty 
in religion through the reasoning process rather than through reason in its 
breadth. If rationalism is the subjection of all religion to the reason at large, it 
is impossible to see how this system can wage any warfare against rationalism. 
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to outsiders. They do not seem torefer to Ritschl or the Germans 
as to teachers.* They are, moreover, men of vigor of thought 
and clearness of presentation. Whatever they may have taken 
from others, they have refashioned and reproduced it in their own 
forms. Upon the whole, while recognizing the affinities of 
‘* Symbolo-fideisme ” and Ritschlianism, we do not deem it just to 
call the former a mere French echo of the latter. The usual 
polemic of evangelicals against Ritschlianism, therefore, must be 
modified materially when directed against the new French theology. 

Secondly, it will be easy to confuse the issue between this sys- 
tem and the Reformed system of doctrine, of which latter it claims 
indeed to be the legitimate ofispring and successor. It presents 
a number of features, each of which might be mistaken for its 
distinctive and central idea. It insists, for instance, on the sepa- 
rateness of the intellectual and spiritual elements of the religious 
life, on the difference between faith and beliefs. But this distine- 
tion is one which Christian thinkers, at least those who stand on 
the historic platform of the Reformed Creeds, have never lost sight 
of. It would not be difficult to cite passages from the works of 
Reformed theologians from the days of Calvin to those of Hodge 
and Shedd in which special emphasis is laid on the difference be- 
tween what Stapfer calls faith and beliefs. The new French the- 
ology cannot and must not be allowed to claim its insistence on 
this idea as a distinguishing characteristic or peculiar excellence. 
It holds the idea in common, not only with Ritschlianism, but with 
evangelicalism in its largest sense. Faith is imperishable ; intellec- 
tual conceptions are ever changing and being adapted to new situ- 
ations. We all believe in this proposition. Stapfer himself 
reminds us that ‘‘ the pious Neander’’ held and taught the same 
view. Then, if the ‘‘ fideists say nothing else,’’ as Stapfer says, 
it is difficult to see wherein lies the revolutionary importance 
claimed for their system by Prof. Ménégoz. 

But Symbolo-fideisme insists further on the distinction so Scrip- 
tural and necessary between faith as an act of trust in a person, 
and beliefs whose essential character consists in assent to proposi- 
tions. We are saved, not by beliefs, but by faith. And this 
distinction is liable to be put into the position of a central and 
governing idea. Asa matter of fact, however, it is an idea which 
has its place in every correct interpretation of the Gospel. And 
its place cannot be secondary or subsidiary in any working concep- 
tion of Christianity without loss of power and effectiveness in the 


* Ménégoz, in his review of Sabatier’s Hsquisse above alluded to, concedes the 
resemblance but claims independence and specific character for the doctrine of the 
French School of Paris (Revue Chrétienne, February, 1897, p. 87). 
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work of propogating the Gospel. Not only the evangelical theo- 
logian, but the practical evangelist, in fact the preacher as such, 
must insist on faith as the supreme act of self-surrender to God, 
if he shall hope for the acceptance of his message by men. It 
has always been the practice of evangelists to present Jesus as the 
personal Redeemer to be immediately accepted and absolutely 
trusted by the soul for salvation. We should therefore accept the 
declaration of Stapfer that ‘‘ Jesus does not (formally) ask us to 
believe like Him ; He asks us to believe in Him,’’ so far as it 
means that the chief object of Jesus was not to teach us doctrines, 
but work out redemption and draw men to Himself; while so far 
as the declaration implies that what Jesus believed is of no conse- 
quence to the Christian, it is contradicted by the fundamental 
position of Symbolo-fideisme already cited that Jesus Christ’s 
realization of the true relation of God to man is duplicated in the 
consciousness of every Christian, and that as a consequence of 
the fact that Jesus Himself thought and believed as He did. To 
this extent surely Christians believe and are constrained to believe 
as Jesus did, whether he explicitly demands this or not. 

Another tenet of the new French theology which it would be 
easy to mistake for its essential and distinctive feature is the 
teaching that the essence of Christianity is a true relation and 
inner relation between the soul and God, mediated in some way 
through the person of Christ. What has been said by the expo- 
nents of the system in this direction contains elements of truth 
commonly recognized by all Christians. Christ had the conscious- 
ness of an ideal relation to God. That relation was the purest and 
absolute filial relation. He did claim to reveal the Father as no 
one could know Him apart from Himself (Matt. xi. 29). He did 
bring into full view, did illustrate in His own life and make possi- 
ble the realization of this relation by all men, and to the extent 
that men realize it are they shown to be true disciples, or as Saba- 
tier would say figuratively, His true children. But in all this, 
stripped of the particularly inadequate views of the personality of 
Christ with which it comes intertwined in this system, there is 
nothing new. It has all found expression in the old evangelical 
doctrines of the prophetic office of Christ, of the mystical union 
and of sanctification. 

Thirdly, if we turn away from these illusive searches for the dis- 
tinctive feature of Symbolo-fideisme and fix our eyes on its doctrine 
of symbolism, we shall find what we are looking for. According to 
this doctrine there is no correlation between faith and belief. Not 
only are faith and belief distinct and separate, but between them 
there can only exist an arbitrary or conventional connection. 
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When the term symbol is used ordinarily, it denotes a sign fixed, 
as a rule for the sake of convenience, to represent an object with 
which it has no further necessary relation. In a sense language 
has symbolical value. The sounds articulated, or the signs writ- 
ten down or printed have no necessary connection with the 
thoughts represented by them. They are different in different 
languages ; they may change in the same language from period to 
period. Further, all language, when it is pressed into service to 
designate invisible and impalpable realities, makes use of imagery 
drawn from the visible and material world. But it is not this sort 
of symbolism that the advocates of the theory under discussion 
have in mind when they use the term. It is not the mere words 
that are the symbols and images of the faith, but forms of 
thought also. In fact, forms of thought are no more essential to 
reality than signs of algebraic notation are to the quantities they 
are made to represent. Beliefs are symbols of faith, just as words 
are symbols of thought and algebraic signs are symbols of quanti- 
ties and relations in mathematics. It is in this view of the rela- 
tion of belief to faith expressed in the doctrine of symbolism that 
the pith and point of Symbolo-fideisme is to be found. 

Upon this point it is worth while to call attention to the multi- 
plication of untrustworthy elements it assumes in the formulation 
of all science, especially of religious science. If thought is but 
the symbol of reality, and reality cannot be known as such; and 
if language is the symbol of thought; then language is but the 
symbol of asymbol. And further, science which must be couched 
in language is nothing more than the illusive expression of an 
illusive conception of a reality whose existence is certain but 
whose nature can never be known. This may be the true state 
of things, but all science and philosophy in assuming validity for 
their content plant themselves upon a different understanding. 
Symbolo-fideisme, therefore, must settle accounts here not with 
the elder evangelical theology alone, but also with science and 
philosophy. Prof. Sabatier does undertake to do this, indeed, but 
his effort we think will hardly be deemed satisfactory except by 
that special school of semi-agnostic philosophy whose epistemology 
he has adopted. It is along this line that some severe criticisms 
have been offered against Symbolo-fideisme. Prof. Henri Bois, 
for instance, of Montauban, charges the system with illusionism, or, 
in other words, with reducing the whole world of religious truth to 
a structure built out of the human imagination. The realities in 
which men have believed and do believe cannot be known to be 
realities ; they are mere projections of the mental acts of human 
beings under the influence of a subconscious power whose nature 

27 
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is an impenetrable mystery. Prof. Lobstein, of Strasburg, with 
much greater sympathy suggests that in Sabatier’s system the 
hunger of the soul appears to manufacture the nourishment neces- 
sary to appease itself. 

The realities of religion, according to the new French philos- 
ophy, are apprehended by faith. But what is faith except the sum 
of the mental powers of man put in exercise upon one class of 
facts? Human nature has no special faculty for the discovery or 
apprehension of religious truth. The facts of the spiritual world, 
like all others, make their appeal to reason. There is no other 
special sense to which they can appeal. The Reformers of the 
Calvinistic type did indeed speak of a “‘ natural faculty of divine 
things,’’* but they did not mean by that phrase a faculty that 
comes in contact with the realm of spiritual realities independently 
of the other faculties of man, but through them. Otherwise their 
doctrine of the working of the Divine Spirit ordinarily through the 
Word and only extraordinarily apart from the Word (but not 
necessarily apart from all means) cannot be understood. The Re- 
formed doctrine, which on this point is believed to be based on 
the soundest philosophical ground, plants faith upon an intellec- 
tual act. Symbolo-fideisme makes all intellectual conceptions of 
spiritual realities subsequent to and the results of faith. It is 
quite possible to misconceive and mistake the Reformed position 
so as to make all faith the result of belief. This would be a gross 
error. The Reformed position is simply that before faith can exist 
there must be a perception of the object in which faith shall rest 
or upon which it shall cast itself. This perception is knowledge. 
Such knowledge must be correctly conceived in order that living 
faith may spring up. After faith has arisen it may and always 
does lead to a readjustment of the intellectual sphere of the 
individual and consequently to beliefs or articulated conceptions 
of the various relations into which it is put. In other words, a 
belief, or intellectual perception, precedes and conditions faith ; 
and a system of beliefs follows and is determined by it. Un- 
doubtedly there exists a difference between the intellectual ele- 
ments which precede and condition faith and those which follow 
and are conditioned by it. The latter are pervaded and colored 
by faith ; they are in a measure variable, progressive, subject to 
the law of development. As the human mind sees an increasingly 
larger section of the whole world of being and strives to correlate 
its new and more accurate knowledge to the content of faith, it 
must readjust its beliefs ; it must change the perspective, put some 
things into places of lesser emphasis, raise others into greater 


* Naturalis divinitatis sensus, Calvin Inst., i. 3. 
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prominence, omit some and add others; thus systems of religious 
belief undergo changes and there is progress in theology. And 
yet, even here, it would not be true to say that beliefs are of no 
consequence to faith or that they are so distinct from it as to be un- 
affected by faith, or unable to affect it. Faith and beliefs are not 
related to one another as the stream and the pipe through which it 
flows, but as the vital principle and the organism into which it 
develops. But just as faith is the life which determines the out- 
ward body of beliefs, so it is itself determined by the intellectual 
acts of perception and assent that it presupposes. If the act of 
apprehension is firm and clear, if it grasps the realities of the 
spiritual world as they are, the result is faith of one kind; if in- 
stead it misses the realities and seizes upon delusions, the faith 
resulting must necessarily be of another kind; and as the faith is 
in each case, so the systems of belief that grow out of it must 
be. The acorn can only grow into an oak and the grain of wheat 
only into a stalk. So a correct apprehension of God, of sin, of 
redemption from sin, can only result in a saving faith (a personal 
trust in Jesus Christ), Whereas a failure to realize these facts 
must necessarily issue in spiritual delusion or despair. This cer- 
tainly the Symbolo-fideists allow, at least by implication, in 
making the culmination of religious life or faith the realization 
of God’s Fatherhood as Jesus realized it. It is in not carrying out 
this central thought into its logical correlatives that they come 
short. 

Fourthly, upon their inadequate and inconsistently applied 
philosophy of knowledge it was inevitable that the Symbolo- 
fideists should build a system of Christian doctrine which the 
Christian consciousness is destined to reject, if we may judge this 
system from those elements of it which have been presented. ‘To 
say nothing of the specimen of theologizing already referred to 
on the doctrine of the Trinity by Prof. Ménégoz, this system will 
appear to commit a capital offense in reducing the Bible to a mere 
record (trustworthy in some parts of it, untrustworthy in others) 
of a gradual process of discovery of God the Father by man, 
rather than the Word of God, the authoritative revelation of God 
to man, given indeed ‘‘ at sundry times and in divers manners,”’ 
but given as the direct speech of God ‘‘ in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets’’ and “ in these last days unto us by His 
Son.’’ According to the Reformers, the Word of God evidences 
its own divine authorship and its nature as an authoritative revela- 
tion directly to the spiritual nature of man. And the Reformers 
did not impose this doctrine of evangelicalism, but simply voiced 
the experience of believers of all ages. It is not likely that the 
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experience of believers will be shown to have been delusive on 
this point. 

Furthermore, the Symbolo-fideists will find it impossible to per- 
suade evangelical Christendom that Jesus Christ may be taken as 
a trustworthy revealer of the divine sonship of man but not a 
trustworthy teacher on any other subject. Christ did not charac- 
terize His work as the mere revelation of the fact that man is the 
child of God. He makes the claim that He has come to reveal 
this, but He also describes His work as that of a ransom for 
many. If the only vital element in Christ’s life on earth was the 
consciousness of a unique filial relationship, how comes it that His 
immediate disciples make so much of His death and resurrection ? 
How comes it that the Gospel is, even by Himself, clothed in the 
figure of the kingdom of God, and by the Apostle Paul so soon 
afterwards represented as a way of salvation from sin by the cross? 
Either Jesus had a correct conception of His own mission, or not. 
If not, the reproduction of His consciousness in His disciples was 
a doubtful gain. If He did, His representation of His work must 
be accepted. So must also His testimony to the effect that under 
the influence of the divine Spirit bestowed upon them super- 
naturally, after His departure, His disciples should transcend His 
own teachings and interpret His death, resurrection and ascension, 
giving these facts their true place in the world of realities He 
came to reveal. Upon what ground shall we accept the authority 
of Jesus when He tells us that God is our Father and reject it 
when He tells us that He came to give His life a ransom for 
many? If it is said, because the former statement runs through 
His teaching, whereas the latter is incidental, alone and _ subor- 
dinate, we would point to the testimony of Jesus to the incom- 
pleteness of His own teaching. His death was necessary before 
that cycle of thought which He began to reveal could be com- 
pleted, and He further taught that it should be completed under 
an influence equal in authority to His own. He was giving His 
conceptions at a stage when only a portion of necessary revelation 
could be apprehended. When the apostles took up the work of 
telling the world what He did, they claimed that under His guid- 
ance they were giving a section of His work that He could not 
explain in full, evidently because the events about which it cen- 
tered had not taken place. 

It will be unnecessary to point further to the elimination from, 
or at least subordination in, Christianity as conceived by the Sym- 
bolo-fideists of the fact of sin, with its correlated idea of forgive- 
ness which plays such an important part in the teachings of 
Jesus; or to the obscuring of the idea of Christ’s divinity and 
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many other thoughts which have been accepted as essentials to 
the life of Christianity by all Christians hitherto. The attempt 
to put all these into the category of dogmas we think cannot suc- 
ceed. They are more than dogmas in any legitimate sense of that 
word. They enter into the experience of believers and in differ- 
ent forms of conception and expression issue in dogmas, but they 
are at any rate elements of spiritual life, and the new system must 
reckon with them as such. 

Upon the whole, Symbolo-fideisme, while possessed of some 
charms that may recommend it to many, is far from winning the 
easy victory claimed for it, because it fails to be self-consistent. 
It is based on a shaky philosophy of knowledge, and does not 
satisfy the Christian consciousness at the points where it is abso- 
lutely necessary it should. 

CuIcago. A. C. ZENOs. 





IIT. 


THE DOCUMENTS OF THE BOOK OF EZRA. 


BOUT four years ago, Eduard Meyer, the historian of antiq- 
uity, published a book entitled The Origin of Judaism,* 
in which he reached certain results that flatly contradicted the 
views then generally prevalent in critical circles, concerning the 
historical value of the Book of Ezra. Strictly from the histo- 
rian’s point of view, Meyer, on approaching this book of the Old 
Testament to test its importance as a source for the history of the 
earlier Persian period, found in it, to his own surprise as he freely 
confesses, a source of the first importance and worthy of the most 
thorough credence. Quite apart from the epoch-making character 
of this work for the criticism of Ezra, it deserves a place of 
unique distinction among the mass of literature upon kindred 
topics in Biblical criticism, because of the manner, at once sensi- 
ble and scientific, in which it pleads"for a juster method of dealing 
with any ancient work containing documentary material pro- 
fessedly contemporaneous with the facts narrated. And it is on 
account of the principles which Meyer lays down in the introduc- 
tion of his book, that it has seemed appropriate to begin a discus- 
sion of the historicity of Ezra with a statement of the position of 
this critic. 

In his introduction Meyer calls attention, first, to the primary 
claims of professed contemporary documents to a thorough inves- 
tigation, in advance of all hypothetical reconstructions of history ; 
and second, to the side with which rests the burden of proof in 
the investigation of those documents, namely, with those who 
attack, not those who defend, their genuineness. So much in 
general. In regard to the criticism of Ezra in particular, he 
points out that it deals with a period well within the sphere of 
established historical results, and that therefore it is doubly un- 
scientific to reconstruct the traditional course of history without 
regard to the documents, and only then as an after-thought and 
corollary, to reject the documents as inconsistent with this critical 
reconstruction. On the contrary, the correct procedure is, ‘ to 
place the documents in the central position of the discussion from 


* Die Entstehung des Judenthums, Halle a. S., 1896. 
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the very start, and to direct the attacks against them before all 
else; . . . . because before a genuine document, every construc- 
tion, however clever, falls helpless to the ground if it be found 
contrary to it.” These principles must henceforth determine the 
method and order of all historical criticism of Ezra, and accord- 
ingly, the task first presented to the critic of that book as a his- 
tory is the examination of its documents. 


THE GENUINENESS OF THE DOCUMENTS OF EZRA. 


In the analysis of Ezra, certain well-marked sections have been 
separated from the narrative in which they are embodied, because 
they profess to be copies of official documents that date from the 
occurrences therein described. Besides a few short passages 
which are, for one reason or another, better considered in connec- 
tion with the surrounding narrative, there are seven more or less 
extended documents or parts of documents, which arrange them- 
selves into four groups.* These are the sections to which the 
discussion is to be limited in this division, and the order in which 
they will be considered is the following : 

A. The Aramaic documents. 

I. The correspondence under Darius (2).+ 
II. The correspondence under Artaxerxes (8). 
III. The letter of Artaxerxes to Ezra (4). 
B. The Hebrew list, chap. ii (Neh. vii) (5). 


A. Genuineness of the Aramaic Documents: I. Genuineness of 
the correspondence under Darius—v. 6-vi. 12. 

First in order should come the objections which have been raised 
by critics against the genuineness and integrity of the report of 
Tattenai, the answer of Darius and the fragment of the edict of 
Cyrus. And although, in conformity with the principle just laid 
down in the introductory remarks, we should already be entitled 
to consider the documents genuine if these objections prove un- 


*The reason for passing over the memoirs of Ezra in this discussion, is the 
fact that their historicity is universally admitted by leading critics of all schools. 
Thus Meyer, in reviewing the criticism of the book, says: ‘‘ Thus of all the docu. 
ments which the Chronicler has preserved, there remain unchallenged only the 
fragments of the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah; and it is probably hardly to be 
expected that a scientific investigator will ever dare to contest the authenticity of 
these sections’’ (nt. d. Jud., p. 3). The pamphlet by Prof. Torrey, of Andover, 
which appeared about the same time as these words of Meyer were written, has 
found no acceptance. (See the humorous estimate of this pamphlet, in an article 
in Expos. Times, '97, pp. 268ff.) 

+ These figures refer to the sections thus numbered in the primary analysis of 
Ezra, as presented in the article ‘‘The Composition of the Book of Ezra,’’ in the 
April number of this REVIEW, pp. 261 sq. 
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sound, yet it will not be amiss to state, in the second place, such 
positive reasons as may appear to establish more firmly the same 
conclusion. 

1. Objections which have been urged against these documents. 

Kosters divides this whole section between two sources, neither 
of which, naturally, is of such a character as to deserve any more 
credence than can be given toa more or less distorted, because 
late, tradition. Ostensible official documents contained in them 
are of course inventions of their respective writers, and serve no 
higher purpose than to show ‘‘ the growth of the Cyrus-tradi- 
tion.”* This attempt of Kosters has been answered rather unsat- 
isfactorily by Wellhausen,+ but convincingly by Van Hoonacker.t 
The latter has been followed in the presentation of the literary 
side of this same question,$ and there is no need to repeat here 
the arguments, on the ground of which this ingenious but utterly 
unsupported hypothesis must be rejected. With the failure of 
his literary partition, all those historical conclusions which Kosters 
deduces from it fall to the ground. 

Wellhausen objects to these documents for two reasons: first, that 
they contain unhistorical matter, and second, that they show a 
Jewish coloring. Meyer answers these arguments in an odd way. 
Without having previously investigated the question in his own 
book, he simply accepts Schrader’s results | in regard to the unhis- 
torical character of the Hebrew narrative, and then is at pains to 
distinguish what is narrated in our documents from the parallel 
account in that Hebrew narrative, thinking thus to vindicate the 
former. But it is perfectly obvious that in doing this Mever is 
violating the principle on which he bases the justice of his 
method. Documents first, surrounding material afterwards—this 
as we have seen, is his fundamental position. He ought rather 
to have met Wellhausen’s first objection by a reiteration of this 
principle of the scientific study of history. Do you assert that 
these documents contain unhistorical material? Prove it then 
from their disagreement with acknowledged contemporary docu- 
ments, not from their agreement with historical narratives of later 
date, the question of whose credibility is entirely dependent on 
the verdict concerning the earlier documents and the agreement or 


*Cf. Theol. Tijds., ’97, pp. 548f., where Kosters attempts a schematization of 
‘‘the course of the history of the Cyrus-tradition ’’ from Deutero-Isaiah to the 
Chronicler. 

+ In his Die Riickkehr der Juden, ete., in Nachrichten der Gott. Gesellsch., ’95, 
pp- 176ff. 

tIn his Nouvelles Etudes sur la Restauration Juive, pp. 21-29. 

¢Cf. ‘Comp. of Ezra,’’ April number of this REVIEW, pp. 268ff. 
|| In his essay in Stud. u. Krit., ’67, pp. 460ff. 
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variance existing between them. This should have been Meyer’s 
answer. It belongs to a later section to show to what serious 
consequences Meyer has been led by this divergence from his own 
pronounced principles. 

As to the charge that our documents give evidence of Jewish 
coloring, Meyer answers each particular instance partly by denial, 
partly by explanation, and partly by sundering the offending 
phrase or sentence from the true text of the documént. Thus the 
‘¢ Jewish coloring ’’ complained of in v. 11-16, admits of the 
simple explanation that Tattenai, as he himself says, was writing 
the words which the Jews had used to him. The similarity of 
vi. 5a and v. 14a may be explained as a mere coincidence, or 
better still, as due to the verbal repetition by the Jews of a pas- 
sage from a decree so significant to them as that of Cyrus. Asa 
cherished charter, its very phraseology would be familiar to them ; 
and there is no need of calling in Meyer’s alternative explanation 
that the similarity may be due to ‘‘ the writer’s harmonizing oper- 
ations.”’ 

With vi. 12a Meyer deals differently. This sentence is con- 
demned by many critics as hopelessly ‘‘ Deuteronomistic.’’? Yet 
Meyer will not agree that this phenomenon is only to be explained 
by later Jewish tampering with the text. ‘‘ It is,’’ says he, 


‘‘ conceivable that one of the Jews, of whom there were always 


some at court, might have influenced the king.” He might per- 


haps have added that it is by no means sure that the idea of a 
god’s ‘‘ causing his name to dwell’’ here or there, is purely a 
Hebrew conception. It seems rather a mode of thought and 
expression natural to the general Semitic mind.* But from quite 
another ground Meyer vields that this sentence is not a part of the 
original document. ‘‘ It is quite impossible,’’ according to him, 
‘‘ that Darius in an official document puts in question the con- 
tinuance of the Persian domination, and speaks of kings and peo- 
ples who might in future reverse his command.’’ It is hard to 
believe that all critics will agree with Meyer on the ‘‘ impossi- 
bility ’? of Darius’ using such words, or on so extreme an interpre- 
tation of their very generalized anathema. Bertheaut justly com- 
pares the close of the Behistun inscription, ‘‘ where the punishment 
of Ahuramazda is called down upon him who dares to injure the 
picture and the writing.’’t But in addition to this answer to 
Meyer’s objection, there is positive indication that the document 


* Cf. e. g., inthe Tell-el-Amarna letters, the expression, ‘‘ the king’s name dwells 
at Jerusalem.”’ (Art. [2¥ in Ges. Dict.) 

+ Commentar, p. 80. 

{See also Records of the Past, 2nd ed., i, 56, 107, 128. 
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never lacked this (or some other) sentence between ver. 11 and ver. 
12d. For the word W3YM’ would then occur twice with only six 
words between, and each time in a slightly different sense. This 
fact Meyer was probably led to overlook through his use of the 
LXX. text (which reads zorm#yoerae and éerat) instead of the 
Aramaic text. There does not then seem to be any well- 
grounded reason for denying that v. 12a, or any other part of our 
document, is an integral part of the text. 

Finally, Stade and others have objected to ver. 10f. as betraying 
a Jewish view-point. But, as Meyer points out, the following 
are positive results of historical study : that the great world-rulers 
of antiquity had sacrifices made for them at the shrines of the 
national cults, Jerusalem among the rest, and that the Persian 
kings were preéminent in this respect; that the sanctuary-privi- 
leges and inviolable sanctity of those shrines were respected by 
the governing powers, and offenses against them were most 
severely punished; and finally, that the punishment of impaling 
here threatened, was a ‘‘ genuinely Persian ’’ form of meting out 
justice or injustice as the case might be. 

2. Positive considerations confirming their genuineness. 

The language in which they are written is Aramaic, which ‘‘ in 
the Persian empire was the official tongue for all the Western 
provinces, even far beyond the boundaries of the Semitic world.”’ 
‘‘The Aramaic was admirably adapted for the needs of the 
Persian empire, and was generally used under its sway not only in 
Syria, but also in Egypt and eastern Asia Minor.’’* 

Striking confirmation of the historicity of this whole section 
has unexpectedly come to light recently, in the discovery of the 
principle personage, Tattenai, under the appellation, ‘‘ Us-ta-nu, 
governor of Babylon and Syria,” in Babylonian contracts of the 
first and third years of Darius. The date and the title exactly 
agree with those ascribed to the Tattenai of Ezra, and the name 
is sufficiently similar to leave no room for doubt that both are in- 
tended to represent the Persian name ViStana (Gr. ‘Yord-7s).t 

The form in which the report of Tattenai opens finds a close 
parallel in similar contemporary Aramaic documents discovered 
recently in Egypt. Meyer quotes one such document, in which 
the introductory formula is almost word for word a parallel to v. 7f.: 
‘¢ To my lord Mithrawahishta, thy servant Pachim ... . life, joy 
and health to my lord! There... .’’ Compare with this, 
‘To king Darius [here supply the names from v. 6, as is actually 

* Ent. d. Jud., pp. 9f. 


tSee Meyer’s Julius Wellhausen und Meine Schrift, p. 24, and Meissner in 
Zeitschrift fir Altt. Wiss., xvii, pp. 191f. 
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done in iv. 118, ‘‘ thy servants the men beyond-the-river’’], all 
peace! Be it known to the king,’’ etc. 

The large number of Persian words, which to a great extent 
were already unintelligible to the Greek translators of the book, 
is hardly to be explained on the hypothesis of a forgery of the 
documents, and entirely prohibits the thought of a late forgery: 
Meyer is justified in saying, in view of this fact: ‘‘ If they are 
forged, then the forgery must fall extraordinarily early ;” and, 
‘if then the documents are forgeries, they certainly are extremely 
cleverly forged.’’* 

The following Persian words occur in v. 6-vi. 12: [3W9, 
‘“ copy,’’ v. 6; probably to be read yawns, asin Esther. DIAS 
(emph. NOIND), ‘‘ statement,”’ v. 7, 11, vi. 11. 7/3) (in the form 
N79), ‘‘ treasures,’’ v.17, vi. 1. FWD (for 7139), ‘‘ tribute,”’ vi. 
8; a word of Assyrian origin and Persian adoption. NJ DDN, 
‘* diligently ’’ or ‘‘ duly,’”’ v. 8, vi. 8, 12. Among these some 
were still current in later Judaism, but others had become obsolete 
with the close of the Persian period. In addition to these words, 
there might properly be mentioned here the technical term 
WN7ID7 in vi. 2. It was the proper word to indicate that the 
document so labeled was a ‘‘ memorandum ’’ or ‘ protocol ’’—a 
copy for filing away in the archives, whereas the full and formal 
writ passed into the hands of those to whom it was addressed. 

The general policy of Cyrus, the fidelity of Darius to it and his 
extension of it, and the naturalness of Tattenai’s whole proceed- 
ing and report, speak strongly in favor of the historicity of this 
correspondence under Darius. It is impossible to believe that a 
forger with a ‘‘ tendency,’’ such as the contrary hypothesis postu- 
lates, should have both contented himself with so mild a produc- 
tion, and constructed his documents in so clever a fashion that the 
most hostile criticism has been unable to bring against them any 
objections that do not admit of a simple and reasonable answer. 
With Kosters’ failure to establish his literary partition of these 
chapters, the only plausible attack upon them has failed. As a 
unity, they are demonstrably genuine. 

II. Genuineness of the Correspondence under Artaxerxes—iv. 
6-23. 

‘¢ This paragraph is devoted to the consideration of a passage 
which, if it were credible, would overthrow utterly the result we 


* Ent. d. Jud., pp. 27, 30. It is to be observed that the apologetic value of these 
Persian words is entirely independent of the view held as to the correctness of 
Meyer’s theory of a Persian original of the documents. This theory must be re- 
served for discussion in connection with the only passage where a proof, and not mere 
general probability, may be claimed for it, viz., iv. 7 (as reconstructed by Meyer). 
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have reached.’’ With these words Kosters opens his discussion* 
of this famous correspondence about the walls. The quotation 
betrays at once the unscientific order of his investigation, and the 
necessity he is under of proving the passage ungenuine and so 
untrustworthy. But Kosterst is not the only one who has denied 
its credibility. Wellhausen pronounces it “ forged and worthless.” 
Gritz denies its trustworthiness. And both Kuenen and Stade 
detect in it the evidences of ‘‘ Jewish tendencies.’’ Here, there- 
fore, as in the preceding section, the arguments of these objectors 
will be considered, and, if these prove unsound, it will be admis- 
sible to confirm the genuineness of the documents by positive 
considerations, 

1. Objections to the genuineness of this passage. 

The names of persons and peoples in ver. 9f. have been pro- 
nounced a late fiction; and this on several distinct counts. Kos- 
ters argues that it is not certain that Assurbanipal (if by Osnappar 
this king indeed be meant) brought men of any of these nation- 
alities to Samaria and Syria; while to assert that he brought all 
of these colonists thither is incredible and is opposed to 2 Kings 
xvii. Again, the length of the list is in itself a suspicious cir- 
cumstance ; it looks like an anti-Samaritan ‘‘ tendency ’’ of the 
writer. And finally, the Apharsathchites and the Apharsites must 
surely be combined with the Apharsachites of v. 6, vi. 6; but 
these last are evidently fellow-officials of Tattenai, as indicated 
by the word [33 used of them; here, therefore, where they are 
made into two nations, parallel with Babylonians, etc., they betray 
an ignorant writer—ignorant both of the name itself and of the 
word (135, which he makes to mean ‘‘ supporters.’ 

' In answer to these objections, it is sufficient to indicate the lines 
of Meyer’s critique of these verses. As to the deportation by 
Assurbanipal, every scholar except Kosters recognizes the strik- 
ing agreement of this passage with the known course of events in 
the time of that king. We know from ancient records that he 
(and he alone of Assyrian kings) was in possession of Susa, and 
that he actually transported inhabitants of Susa and of Babylon to 
Assyria.{ Therefore, though we know from no other source of 
such a colonization in Samaria, yet there is nothing surprising or 
unnatural in the account here, and the objection is of no force. 
Moreover, the account neither says nor implies that all those 
named were brought by this particular prince ; and the true ren- 


* Het Herstel van Israel, pp. 63-74. 


t And, following him, Wildeboer Litt. d. A. T.’s (Ger. tr.), p. 411, and Cheyne, 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, Introd. 


t Cf. Schrader, Cuneiform Inser. and the O. T., Vol. ii, p. 65. 
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dering of the list of names does away with the suspicion roused 
by the supposed length of the list. The difficulty centering in the 
words ‘‘ Apharsathchites’’ and ‘‘ Apharsites’’ is more serious, but 
does not involve, however settled, the conclusions which Kosters 
would draw from it. Meyer adopts the view of Hoffmann that 
notwithstanding the prosthetic & not elsewhere found in connec- 
tion with the particular name D7, these words in all three forms 
are nothing but the name ‘‘ Persians” in a more or less Aryan 
form of spelling. ‘‘ In N{D"DN, iv. 9, this appears in its pure 
form; in NID DN, v. 6, vi. 6, the familiar Iranic adjective-suffix 
-ka has been added; and in N*SMD DN iv. 9, the A is to be 
rejected as an error in writing.’’* So that there is no basis what- 
ever for the charge by Kosters that ‘‘ out of the title of certain 
officials, he [the author] bas by small variations made two names 
of peoples.’’+ Lastly, as already intimated, the long list of names 
which appears in most texts of ver. 9 and seems to give color to 
Kosters’ suspicions, may in fact be reduced to three peoples, and 
the representatives of one other nationality.t Wellhausen, who 
rejects the documents of chap. iv as worthless, does not agree with 
Kosters in this estimate of vers. 9, 10, but assigns them to a differ- 
ent source. Kosters himself feels how ineffective in this case 
would become his arguments drawn from these verses ; for in pass- 
ing to his next objections he grants that ‘‘ the unhistorical char- 
acter of vers. 96, 10, proves nothing against the credibility of the 
passage,’’ in case these verses ‘‘ are interpolated.’’ We are thus 
introduced to his further arguments. 

Certain expressions are held to indicate that these documents are 
not genuine. ‘‘ The book of the records of thy fathers,’’ ver. 15; 
‘‘ mighty kings . ... which have ruled over all beyond-the-river,”’ 
ver. 20; and, ‘‘ until a decree shall be made by me,” ver. 21: these 
are expressly cited by Kosters. But a fair consideration of these 
expressions, taking into account their setting and their author, 
leaves no basis for the charge. The ‘‘ book”’ referred to in ver. 15 
is simply the collection of memoranda of the official govern- 
mental acts, such as we find in vi. 1f. And that the Persian kings 
had access to the archives of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings 
(their ‘‘ fathers,” according to Oriental usage), is abundantly 


* Ent. d. Jud., p, 38. 

+ Het Herstel, p. 67. 

t Meyer’s rendering of this verse is as follows: ‘‘ Rehum, etc the Per- 
sian judges, the Persian trpl [a word not yet explained], the men of Uruk, Babel, 
Susa (which is Elam), and the other peoples,’’ etc. This is to read ¥°)"7 ‘‘judges,”’ 
after Esdras, Josephus and Lucian; and 8115 (instead of NN, Q’re) “ which 
are,’’ after one reading of the LXX. The various explanations of #9570 hitherto 
given are unsatisfactory. 
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proved by the fact that Berosus at the time of Alexander made 
diligent use of them. Again, it is idle to speculate on the ques- 
tion, just what king or kings of Jerusalem can be meant in ver. 20; 
and it is equally useless to argue, as Kosters does, that because 
neither this king nor that king fits the account, therefore the 
account could not be from Artaxerxes, but must be from a Jew. 
For neither Rehum and his companions in their extravagant letter, 
nor the king in his reply, is to be interpreted in this literal fashion. 
Both exaggerated, as was natural in the situation. Finally, it is a 
petitio principwi for Kosters to use the expression in ver. 21 as an 
argument for his position. For while it is of course true that on 
his hypothesis, the words seem to point forward toa time when 
Artaxerxes would reverse his attitude, yet on the contrary hypo- 
thesis they have no such force. They simply stamp the letter as 
a provisional order, in answer toa distinct appeal and prompted 
by the need of haste; while the formal decree, issued to the Jews 
directly, would give the final verdict of the government upon the 
project of rebuilding the walls, only after the slower processes of 
official formality, and presumably after the Jews had presented 
their side of the case. If Rehum and his partisans exceeded 
their instructions, it was because they wished and dared, not because 
they were ordered to do so. 

‘¢ But apart from all these singularities,’’ writes Kosters, ‘‘ we 
cannot possibly find a place for the wall-building here undertaken 
and the frustation of it in the complex of well-established facts.’’ 
And Wellhausen declares that in view of the contemporary 
revolt of Megabyzus ‘‘it is unthinkable’’ that such a corres- 
pondence as this could be carried on. He also pronounces it 
‘¢ unthinkable’ that Artaxerxes, the patron of Nehemiah, ‘‘ should 
have himself commanded the destruction of the wall.’’* 

Here, then, we have an appeal by these critics to the facts of 
contemporary history, both of the Jews and of the empire. 
What, according to the generally accepted chronology of the 
period, were the two leading facts in Jewish history nearest in 
point of time to the events recorded in our documents? The 
latest information we have from an earlier date shows us Ezra en- 
gaged in his reformatory work at Jerusalem, about 457. The first 
recorded event of later date is the visit of Hanani and certain 
other Jews to Susa, and the subsequent mission of Nehemiah 
under the king’s patronage, in 445. Now it appears that we have 
a series of ‘‘ undesigned coincidences,’’ connecting these three 
events in a chain of antecedents and consequents. In iv. 12, 
understand ‘‘ the Jews which came up from thee . . . . to Jerusa- 


* But note that Artaxerxes never did ‘‘command the destruction of the wall.”’ 
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lem ’’ tomean Ezra and his company. And in Neh. i. 8, understand 
the report of Hanani on the miserable condition of Jerusalem, its 
inhabitants, its walls and its gates, to refer to the condition in 
which Rehum and his companions left it, iv. 23. So natural and 
so convincing is this simple sequence of events, that even Kosters 
is compelled to admit (that is, in reference to the latter half of 
it): ‘‘in truth this combination has great attractiveness, and it 
appears at first sight unanswerable.’’ His own attempt to answer 
it has not commended itself to either Wellhausen or Meyer.* 
And with good reason, for it involves the preposterous supposition 
that Nehemiah mourned and pined over the intelligence that the 
Jews were oppressed and Jerusalem was destroyed, though this 
‘‘news” was nearly a century and a half old. If we did not 
have the account of the attempted wall-building as our chapter 
gives it, it is safe to assert that such an attempt would long since 
have been inferred by critics, to explain the opening chapters of 
Nehemiah.t+ 

As to that revolt of Megabyzus, which according to Wellhau- 
sen makes it impossible to believe that ‘‘ the Palestinian officials 
should even have turned to Artaxerxes,’’ there is no real difficulty 
for the passage before us. For all that we know of the revolt, is 
that soon after 454 this Persian satrap of Syria rebelled against 


the royal authority, and, after some successes, finally became rec- 
onciled with Artaxerxes. Of the extent of his authority, and of 
the time it lasted, we know nothing. To draw any objection to 
our documents, therefore, from this external historical event, is 
only an appeal to ignorance.t Nor is the argument from the part 
which Artaxerxes is made to play, worthy to meet with any 
better verdict in the light of candid criticism. As already shown, 


* The former says: ‘‘ that Kosters will not recognize this is no help to him ;”’ 
and the latter: ‘‘in that [v¢z. his own theory] he will hardly find anyone to agree 
with him.”’ 

t It is impossible to resist the temptation to call attention to the striking simi- 
larity between Kosters’ course in interpreting Neh. i. 3 (in Het Herstel, p. 72), 
and Elhorst’s interpretation of Zech. vi. 15, which Kosters ridicules in his article 
in Theoi. Tijds., 96. p. 495. Elhorst inserts the word nog, ‘‘ still,” in the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ they that are far off,’’ and Kosters says: ‘‘ Too bad, that the little word is 
not by Zechariah, but by Elhorst!’’ Just so Kosters paraphrases Neh. i. 3: ‘‘ The 
sad condition in Palestine still (nog) continues, and the walls and gates are s¢ill 
not established.’’ We too may well exclaim: ‘‘Too bad, that the little word is 
not by Nehemiah, but by Kosters!’’ 

yIf any influence over Jewish affairs is to be assigned to this revolt, the sugges- 
tion is ventured that it serves quite as well to explain the possibility of the Jews’ 
proceeding so far with their undertaking before being stopped (a feature which 
Kosters finds to be one of the improbabilities of our passage), or perhaps even 
their embarking upon it in the first place, without permission, as it does to point 
the objection which Wellhausen draws from it. 
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his part in the destruction of the wall has been exaggerated. His 
disposition seems to have been in the main favorable to the Jews, 
especially to those individual members of the nation who were 
fortunate or influential enough to gain the special good-will of the 
good-natured but weak despot. The Jewish community received 
its blessings from Artaxerxes mediately, through its patriotic sons, 
who were willing to use their influence at court not selfishly, but 
for the good of the nation. That such a monarch, however, 
should respond to tive suggestion, ‘‘ if this city be builded... . 
thou shalt have no portion beyond-the-river,’’ with the order, 
‘“ cause that this be not builded; .... why should damage 
grow to the hurt of the kings?’’-—this, it must be maintained, is 
not only explicabie, but the very course of action to be expected 
from him.* 

As in the case of the correspondence in Darius’ reign, so also in 
the documents of chap. iv, it is urged that ‘‘ Jewish tendencies ”’ 
are manifest in their wording, and that therefore, at least in their 
present form, they cannot be genuine. This alleged Jewish turn 
is shown chiefly in the exaltation of Jerusalem and its ancient 
authority and importance. But the question is not, Are these 
words appropriate, and often found, on the lips of Jews? but 
rather, Are they appropriate on the lips of outsiders in the given 
circumstances? To this latter question only one answer can fairly 
be given. For in the first place, it was certainly to the interest of 
Rehum and his fellows to magnify to the utmost the importance 
and hence the dangerousness of Jerusalem, that the king might 
thereby be impressed and decide as they wished.+ And in the 
second place, the language of the king’s answer is perfectly 
natural, if the following facts are considered: the really trouble- 
some record of Jerusalem under Assyrian and Babylonian domina- 
tion; the tradition of early military glory which the Jews always 
cherished over against their enemies, and never more dearly than 
when their fortunes were at their lowest ebb ; the natural desire of 
the king to magnify the grounds upon which he based his at least 
partial change of policy; and finallv, the analogy of universal 
ancient custom—to view a political achievement through a lens, 
which, by magnifying the subject, the captive, the campaign, cast 
double glory upon the conqueror and master. 


* What could have been more impolitic than for Nehemiah to have mentioned to 
Artaxerxes his former unfavorable action, as Kosters says that he should have done ? 
Nevertheless, Nehemiah’s words and actions betray an inward anxiety that is best 
accounted for on the supposition that Ezra iv. 17ff. is authentic. 

+ Meyer puts this thought strikingly : ‘‘ Was Rehum then to write to the king: 
‘Jerusalem has always been an insignificant place, and now also is no longer dan- 
gerous ; still, do not permit the building of this wall ’?’’ (p. 58). 
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2. Positive considerations, confirming their genuineness. 

The formula with which the letter of Rehum opens, is even 
more strikingly similar to the Aramaic official documents of the 
Persian period to which Meyer calls attention, than are the opening 
words of Tattenai’s letter. ‘‘T’o Artaxerxes the king, thy ser- 
vants the men of Abar-naharah [here supply the names from ver. 
9, and the formula of greeting, cf. ver. 17 and v. 7]; be it known 
unto the king that,” etc. So also the original introduction to the 
DIMD or answer of Artaxerxes may easily be restored from the 
analogy of ver. 11 and v. 6f. It must have read thus: ‘‘ Arta- 
xerxes the king, ete... .. unto Rehum the OYO"9Y3 and to 
Shimshai the secretary, and to the rest of their companions, who 
dwell in Samaria and the rest of Abar-naharah, peace [further 
official formulas are indicated by APD) for MI), translated ‘‘ and 
so forth,’’ as in ver. 10f., vii. 12]; as to the letter,’ ete. If these 
documents are not geniune, they certainly were forged by one who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the official style, and who must, 
moreover, have intended to deceive his readers by introducing 
every mark of genuineness. But in proportion as that hypothesis 
appears improbable, in just that proportion will the genuineness 
of the chapter commend itself as the true critical view. 

The Persian words in the passage lend the weight of their 
testimony rather to the view that the documents are genuine than 
to the contrary position. The following is a list of them. [¥9, 
‘* copy,” ver. 11. DIAS (emph. NDIN5), ‘‘ statement ”’ or “ notifi- 
cation,” ver. 17. PN 993 779%, ‘‘ tribute, custom and toll,” 
vers. 13, 20; forthis, LXX. in ver. 13 gives simply ¢épor, in ver. 20, 
gépot, tAjpsts xat pépos, Showing that the words were then no longer 
intelligible. DFDN (so Baer’s text; probably not OMON as in 
most editions) perhaps ‘‘ income ’’ (or some such meaning—a word 
not yet satisfactorily explained), ver.13. “SION, LXX. “Acewagap, 
which by its final 9 for 9 (if it be indeed a contraction from 
“53(IVON: Assurbanipal), betrays Persian usage ; for the Persians 
had no form for the /-sound, but represented it by 7, the sound 
which most resembled it. 

The ‘‘ undesigned coincidence ’’ referred to above seems to 
possess great apologetic value of a positive character. The posi- 
tion of iv. 6-23 has been a source of misunderstanding and con- 
troversy from the time of the author of 1st. Esdras to the present 
day. And it has been a constantly repeated charge of critics* 

* These older critical views are not shared by Kosters and those of his school. 
‘« Extremes meet,’’ is true in the history of the criticism of Ezra. For these critics 
are at one with the most conservative writers in maintaining that the author both 


knew what the section was about, and had an intelligent reason for putting it where 
it stands. Cf. Het Herstel, pp. 788. 
28 
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that the author of the Book of Ezra did not know what he was 
about when he put these documents where they stand, that he 
entirely misunderstood their meaning, and that he confused the 
whole chronology of the period. In proportion as this position is 
maintained, in just that proportion is the undesignedness and 
hence the value of this evidence enhanced. In ver. 12 we read: 
‘* Be it known unto the king, that the Jews which came up from 
thee are come to us unto Jerusalem,’’ etc. No satisfactory ex- 
planation* of these words has ever been given, save that which 
understands them to refer to the events narrated in chaps. vii and 
viii. Again, the letter of Artaxerxes, and the statement of ver. 23 
which immediately follows it, are the only sufficient explanation 
of the language of Nehemiah in Neh. i. 3, ii. 3, 18, 17. (So also 
Bertheau-Ryssel, Van Hoonacker, Kuenen, Meyer and others.) 
How unnatural is the alternative explanation which Kosters offers, 
has already been seen. Now if these conclusions as to the signifi- 
cance of iv. 12 and 21-23 be correct, then those verses furnish 
the only historical information that we possess, as to the events 
which intervened between Ezra x and Neh.i. And what was 
more natural than that the community at whose head Ezra had 
placed himself, and which he had inspired with the strong sense of 
national and religious separateness, should, in the troubled years 
of the middle of the century, avail itself of the opportunity to 
repair the outward fortunes of its ruined capital? And what more 
reasonable explanation can be given, both of the condition of 
Jerusalem at the arrival of Nehemiah, and of his deep emotion 
and energetic action on first learning of its condition, than just the 
account which we find in Ezra iv? 

Finally, attention should be called, briefly, to the utter unsatis- 
factoriness of the alternative position. It has already been shown 
how weak are the arguments with which it attacks the genuine- 
ness of these documents, and how strong are the reasons for mair- 
taining their trustworthiness; but the same conclusion is no less 
clearly reached by reflecting upon what is involved in the opposite 
claim. It necessitates the view that at a very early date, not long 


* These explanations may be classified thus: 1. That of Ewald and other older 
interpreters, that the Artachshashta of chap. iv is Pseudo-Smerdis ; but even if this 
were correct, the first Gola could not be said to have ‘‘come up from thee.’’ 
2. That of Wellhausen and others, who would weaken the force of ‘‘from thee’’ 
into ‘‘ out of the East where thou dwellest,’’ with allusion to the first Gola, long 
since in the land ; but it is difficult to see why Rehum should have made such a 
reference to the return under Cyrus in thisconnection. 3. That of Van Hoonacker, 
who retains the proper force of 15-40, but denies that it was Hzra’s Gola. It 
was another caravan or large accession to the Jewish community not elsewhere 
mentioned. 
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after the events were supposed to have occurred, a Jewish writer, 
familiar with the forms of Persian official correspondence and thor- 
oughly at home in the real history of the nation and its enemies, 
deliberately forged a report of a governor of Samaria to the king, 
and an answer to the same, with the intent of misrepresenting 
the history of the time immediately preceding Nehemiah, in the 
interests of Ezra’s Gola, and to magnify their share in the Restora- 
tion of Israel. Furthermore, it involves the position that the 
exclusive mention in ver. 10 of Assurbanipal’s colonization of 
Susianians, Babylonians and others, so strikingly sustained by 
independent testimony, is pure invention; that the clever appeal 
of the Samaritans to the king’s weakest point and Artaxerxes’ 
quick response to that appeal, are an incredible reversal of what 
we know elsewhere of Artaxerxes’ attitude toward the Jews ; and 
that, with or without the accession of Ezra’s Gola,* the Jewish 
community did not even make a motion for over seventy years 
after their temple was completed toward repairing the walls of 
Jerusalem, which ‘‘ lay waste ’’ and were a perpetual ‘‘ reproach ’* 
(Neh. ii. 17). Until such views can be commended to the critical. 
world, we are not only at liberty, but compelled, to regard the: 
Aramaic documents of Ezra iv as genuine and historical. 

III. Genuineness of Artaxerxes’ Letter to Ezra—vii. 11-26. 

Most of those who have denied the genuineness of this docu- 
ment, have treated the subject in quite a different manner from: 
the other Aramaic documents. Instead of analyzing and criticis- 
ing it at length, they have dismissed it with a few words and con- 
sidered their point established without a labored argument. Nor 
is this procedure as unjustifiable as may at first sight appear. For 
they rest their case upon one argument, and this argument they 
briefly and clearly establish. They affirm that this document 
throughout betrays Jewish coloring, and they make good their 
affirmation. But an unexpressed assumption lies at the basis of 
the argument, and unless this assumption be justifiable the con- 
clusion is unwarranted. 

Put syllogistically, the actual reasoning is as follows : every docu- 
ment betraying Jewish coloring is of Jewish origin; this document 
betrays Jewish coloring ; therefore this document is—not genu- 
ine. When the process is thus analyzed, it is not difficult to see 
the subtle substitution of terms which vitiates the whole. The 
major premise, which, probably with justice, is regarded as not 
needing any proof, is passed over in silence. The minor premise 
is the point argued and established. But the conclusion is not at 
all a conclusion from these premises. For obviously it must first 


‘v 


* Wellhausen would say, with ; Kosters, without. 
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be demonstrated that a document cannot be at once of Jewish 
origin and yet genuine, though professing to emanate from the 
Persian government. And how far from necessary such an assump- 
tion in reality proves to be, it has been the service of Meyer to 
show.* 

There are then two lines of argument in support of the genu- 
ineness of this document, and the historicity of the facts which it 
implies: first, the @ priori argument for the probability of Jewish 
influence in the production and wording of the document; and 
second, proof from the memoirs of Ezra that a document, and just 
such a document as this, always stood in them where this now 
stands, 

1. No argument, so far as the writer is aware, has ever been 
brought forward to dispute the assertion that there is a strong 
antecedent probability that Jewish ideas, customs and phrases 
would find expression in such a document as the one under discus- 
sion. If Ezra ever received a firman from the Persian king—and 
it is impossible to deny this, as will presently appear—he received 
it as a concession to himself and his people, being what they were. 
It did not drop out of the skies; it did not issue hap-hazard from 
the royal chancellery. There was a history behind it. And that 
history can only be explained on the hypothesis of an insistent 
and comprehensive presentation of the Jewish ideals. It was in 
answer to urgent pressure and only after a vigorous effort, that the 
slow mill of oriental politics ground out the fine flour of govern- 
mental support on which the feeble Jewish community was to be 
nourished. The representations of Ezra and the other leaders of 
the Jews at Babylon were undoubtedly the occasion of their 
attainment of the royal sanction. Nor are we left even here en- 
tirely to the field of inferential probabilities. For in viii. 22, Ezra 
has given us a glimpse of these past struggles for the attainment 
of influence with the king. ‘‘ We had,’’ says Ezra, ‘‘ spoken 
unto the king, saying, The hand of our God is upon all that seek 
him, for good; but his power and his wrath is against all them 
that forsake him.’’ The Jewish ideals were always theocentric. 
The utterances of the ancient prophets which had moved kings 
and peoples to bow before the God of goodness and of wrath, were 
not more God-centered than the plans for their nation which Ezra 
and his companions laid before the Persian monarch. And the 
Artaxerxes of Ezra and of Nehemiah, the Longimanus of pro- 
fane history, was not the man to remain unimpressed by these 
representations. 

Beyond the mere fact that the Jewish religious ideals influenced 


* Ent. d. Jud., pp. 60-70. 
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the king to action, there is the further fact to be faced, that if 
Artaxerxes and his ministers were to do anything for the Jews, 
they were helpless over against their specific, national customs. 
These must be learned from those who were to be benefited by the 
decree. If an impression had really been made, it was to those 
who had made the impression that the rulers must go, in order to 
find a satisfactory embodiment of their favorable sentiments 
toward them. And finally, if these purely Jewish ideals and cus- 
toms were to be adequately expressed, they could only be clothed 
in the Jewish terminology. Ritual distinctions, observances pre- 
seribed for the national cult, and the like, were all, from the 
Persian standpoint, local and peculiar. They demanded a techni- 
cal, not to say national, intimacy to understand; but a hundred- 
fold more, they demanded a particular nomenclature to express. 

These considerations must lead to a recognition of the justice, 
or rather the necessary truthfulness, of the following assertions of 
Meyer: ‘‘ It stands to reason that Artaxerxes’ rescript is nothing 
else than a redaction of a paper that Ezra and his Jewish com- 
panions who had influence at court, laid before the ministers. The 
king beyond all doubt commanded that the law in Ezra’s posses- 
sion should be introduced among the Jews, and made the funda- 
mental law of the Jewish community. This the Persian govern- 
ment cannot have done from its own initiative, for it could know 
nothing of it; but it approved the proposals which the Baby- 
lonian Jews made to it. In general, that a person, when he 
intends to make offerings to the God of Jerusalem, should seek 
information on the ritual of his service, gives surely just as little 
occasion for any justifiable astonishment.’’* 

2. A further argument, and one of a more tangible character, 
may be drawn from a careful study of the memoirs of Ezra. This 
portion of the book being universally accepted among critics as 
historical and trustworthy, it is perfectly reasonable to use it in 
establishing the genuineness of the document which precedes it. 
It is maintained, therefore, that reference to Ezra’s narrative con- 
firms not only the fact that a document belongs where this docu- 
ment stands, but also that this document must be substantially 
what we possess in vii. 12-26. Lzra tells us the following points 
in this connection: he has received a written communication 
(cf. DIN) from the king, which concerned the beautification of 
the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem, and which exhibited to him, 
in a way profoundly to stir his emotions, the favor of the king, 
his counsellors and his courtiers. This edict, contained matter 
relating to his departure with a caravan from Babylon to Jerusa- 


* Ent. d. Jud., p. 65. 
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lem (vii. 27f.). The authority conveyed to Ezra by the edict 
included, besides the right to take with him all whom he could 
persuade to go (vili. 16-20), the right to manage all the outward 
and inward details of the journey (viii. 15, 21f.); to handle and 
disburse the money and treasure given (viii. 24-30); to receive 
the ‘‘ princes” at Jerusalem as his inferiors (ix. 1f.); and (if 
we include the sections which almost all critics assign to the same 
source for the general information which they contain), to administer 
absolutely the most private and important matters that could come 
under the hand of a magistrate (x. 4, 12). The favor of the king 
extended to Ezra was comparable to that of Cyrus (?) and Darius 
(ix. 9), and included the gift of specie and vessels of the precious 
metals from himself and his counsellors and princes (viii. 25); also 
the permission to collect and convey a free-will offering of the 
Babylonian Jews for the temple (viii. 25, 28, 30). Finally, Arta- 
xerxes is said to have been impressed with the power of the God 
of Jerusalem, for good to ‘‘ those that seek him,’’ aud for wrath 
to ‘‘ those that forsake him”? (viii. 22). If it be granted that viii. 
36 is accredited to the same extent as chap. x, then we have also 
the information that Ezra received commissions to royal officials 
whom he would encounter in carrying out the decree, and that 
these commissions were of such nature that the officials helped the 
Jews in their undertakings. But even without this verse, we 
should of course be compelled to hold that just such facts as it 
relates actually occurred, provided the other facts of Ezra’s narra- 
tive are historical. 

When all these facts are pieced together, what is obtained as the 
result but the firman as it is given in the seventh chapter? If 
this is not the genuine document, then that document was so much 
like this, that the verv same objections would be made against it 
as have been urged against vii. 12-26. It would be full of 
‘* Jewish coloring.’’ It would grant all that Ezra asked. For, as 
Meyer well says, ‘‘ if even to the Jewish priest [Ezra] who was 
not over-modest in his religious demands, the sanction of the king 
appears vast and almost greater than could be expected, then the 
objection falls to the ground that the power granted Ezra in the 
document oversteps all bounds: it would be more rational to 
object that the grant is too restricted than that it is too large.’’* 


B. Genuineness of the Hebrew List—Kzra ii. (Neh. vii). 

As a comparison of chap. ii with the Aramaic documents ot 
chaps. iv—vii reveals the wide difference between them in lan- 
guage, in manner of incorporation, and in character of the con- 
tents, so a comparison of the critical treatment accorded them 

* Ent. d. Jud., p. 63. . 
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shows quite as radical a difference. No one has ventured to deny 
that this list is, at least in the main, historical. The documents 
of chap. iv have been pronounced forged and worthless; those of 
chaps. v and vi the mere literary embodiment of early but unreli- 
able traditions; that of chap. vii has been dismissed with a wave 
of the hand, as utterly lacking the first claim to credibility. But 
to pronounce the long, statistical, precise list of persons, places 
and figures which meets us twice over in Ezra and Nehemiah a 
forgery or an invention, has been a feat beyond the daring of even 
the most radical critic,* however his thesis might make it desirable 
for him to clear it out of his way. Nevertheless this very section 
can claim the distinction of being the storm-centre in the latest 
discussions of the Book of Ezra. Kosters devoted more space in 
his bookt to it than to any other passage. Wellhausen draws 
his first argument from it in his reply{ to Kosters. The longest 
chapter of Meyer’s book§ is largely devoted to historical deduc- 
tions drawn mainly from its facts and figures. And finally, the 
bulk of Kosters’ latest utterances | in answer to these critics, con- 
sists in a restatement of his attitude toward this list. 

This discussion concerns the integrity and the significance of the 
document. As it stands, it is admittedly a powerful witness to the 
truth of that historical event whose occurrence Kosters denies, 
the return in the sixth century. If its witness is to be silenced, 
there are two ways in which this must be done. Explicit passages 
must be rejected as interpolations ; implicit passages, now robbed 
of this support, must be explained away. This is just what Kos- 
ters has done. And in addition he has brought forward certain 
positive arguments intended to confirm the conclusion already 
reached by this method. Now we are not at present concerned 
with the main question at issue between these critics—the return 
under Cyrus. That will be discussed later. For our list stands 
in the same relation to that problem as do the documents of chaps. 
vand vi. All are witnesses in the case, and as such are to be 
examined before their testimony is heard. The present task, 
therefore, is that of investigating the integrity and the significance 
of chap. ii. If the result be favorable, then all the facts narrated 
in it are to be received as established facts of history. 

1. Is there sufficient reason to reject any part of chap. ii as an 
interpolation ? This question primarily concerns ver. 2. Kosters’ 
arguments against it are ag follows: the number of the leaders, 


* Once more an exception must be made, in the case of Torrey’s pamphlet 
already referred to. 

+ Het Herstel, pp. 34-49. @ Ent. d. Jud., pp. 94-198. 

+ Riickkehr der Juden. || In Theol. Tijds, 1897, pp. 523-541. 
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twelve, and the expression ‘‘ Israel,’’ betray ideals concerning the 
(supposed) return under Zerubbabel and Jeshua, which at first were 
only applied to the coming of Ezra, who established the ‘‘ congre- 
gation of Israel ;’’* and certain of these twelve names awaken the 
suspicion that the whole list of leadersis ‘‘ the work of the Chron- 
icler, who also elsewhere shows he understands the art of gather- 
ing together names from various periods and representing them as 
contemporaries.”’ 

a. Is it true that until after the time of Ezra’s return, the idea 
of a restored ‘‘ Israel ’’ representing the ancient twelve tribes was 
unknown, and that not until long after Ezra’s time was this idea 
projected back from Ezra’s ‘‘ congregation” to the earlier Pales- 
tinian Jewish community? In the face of the facts in hand, it is 
impossible to answer this question save in the negative. Nor is 
appeal made to any passage whose reliability either has not been 
already vindicated, or is not universally granted. Such a proce- 
dure would be manifestly unfair. An exhaustive examination of 
this broad question is of course beyond the limits of the present 
discussion.t Suffice it to notice certain passages, any one of which, 
if valid, would disprove Kosters’ assertion. The following writ- 
ings refer to a date previous to Ezra’s arrival and the forming of 
the ‘‘ congregation ’’ (arranged in inverse order of age): the 
memoirs of Ezra and of Nehemiah,t Artaxerxes’ letter to Ezra, 
Tattenai’s letter to Darius, and the prophecies of Haggai and 
Zechariah. Now inall of these we find the name ‘ Israel ’’ used, 
except in the little book of Haggai. Kosters does not of 
course deny this. But he attempts to weaken its force by saying 
that ‘‘ the name Israel is only used when the people is thought 
of in an ideal or an historical sense."’ But does this really weaken 
the testimony? And is it a fact that the name is only used as he 
avers ? 

The passages are Neh. i. 6 (bis), ii. 10, xiii. 18, 26; Ezra vil. 
28, vill. 25, 29, ix. 1, 4, 15, vii. 18, 15, v.11; Zech. i. 19, viii. 
18—in all, sixteen. There may be eliminated at once from this 


* It is difficult to word this argument of Kosters in such a way as not to do 
injustice to his positive view, that the list dates from after the forming of the 
‘‘ congregation,’’ yet long before the time of ‘‘ the Chronicler.”’ 

t Kosters has examined the usage of the word ‘‘ Israel ’’ during the exile, in 
a special paper in 7’eol. Tijds, 1895, pp. 353-385. The position here taken will 
not contradict in any particular the results he there reaches. We are concerned 
only with the usage of the word between 538 and 458 (or 432). 

t This latter, of course, only according to the chronology of Kosters and Van 
Hoonacker, in opposition to the traditional chronological order. Kosters must be 
met on his own ground, except in so far as he has already been answered. 

% Haggai, however, uses no name to designate the community, save the official 
title ‘‘ Judah’ in the phrase ‘‘ Zerubbabel, Pechah of Judah.”’ 
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list the two references, Neh. xiii. 26 and Ezra v. 11, which refer 
to Solomon, ‘‘ king of Israel,’’ as not to the point, and as proving 
nothing on either side of the question. Of the rest, three refer 
to the ‘* God of Israel,’’ and may be dismissed as no valid argu- 
ments.* Hight are, it is believed, confirmatory of the position 
taken, but being sufficiently represented by the remaining three, 
they will not be dwelt upon. The three are strikingly convincing, 
and being divided among the three books, they are representa- 
tive instances. 

Neh. ii. 10: ‘‘And when Sanballat, ete heard of it, it 
grieved them exceedingly, for that there was come a man to seek 
the welfare of the children of Israel.’’ Here Nehemiah writes in 
his own language the sentiments of the Jews’ chief enemies, as 
they were represented to him. It will not do to object to this 
passage that the word is here used in an ideal sense. Every col- 
lective name has in fact a certain ideal element in it; but there is 
nothing whatever to indicate here that Nehemiah did not have in 
mind the actual ‘‘ Israel’’ of his own time, since these were the 
men whom his coming was to benefit. 

Ezra viii. 29: ‘' Watch ye, and keep them, until ye weigh 
them before the chiefs of the priests and the Levites, and the 
princes of the fathers’ (houses) of Israel, at Jerusalem.’’ Here 
Ezra expressly applies the term to the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine before his arrival. How then can Kosters write: ‘‘ We ven- 
ture the inquiry whether Ezra could have represented his rela- 
tively little bana as ‘ Israel,’ if the twelve tribes were regarded 
as having already returned to Palestine. In this case those that 
came afterwards with Ezra could make no claim upon the name 
‘ Israel ;’ they could be a part of the people of Israel, they could 
be Israelites, but their return could not be represented as the return 
of ‘Israel’? ’’ Could Kosters have favored us with a single pas- 
sage where Ezra’s Gola is represented as being Israel, and their 
return the return of Israel? What is this but a wilful blindness 
to the simple distinction between ‘‘ representing themselves as 
being,’’ and ‘‘ being representatives ?’’? The twelve families, the 
sacrifices by twelve and multiples of twelve, the twelve priests and 
the twelve Levites—all these things were designed to show in fig- 
urative form that they were ‘‘ representatives ’’ of Israel, but by 
no means excluded a hundred other such companies who might 
similarly ‘‘ represent Israel.’’ 


* ‘God of Israel’’ and ‘‘ king of Israel’’ are the two phrases which Kosters 
cites, as illustrating his expression, ‘‘an ideal or an historical sense’’ (quoted 
above). If these five were all the instances, his point might be held as estab- 
lished, as far as an arg. ¢ sil. can establish anything. But they are not all, and 
so his language is misleading. 
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Zech. viii. 13 : ‘‘ And it shall come to pass that, as ye were a 
curse among the nations, O house of Judah and house of Israel, 
so will I save you,’’ etc. Here the words ‘‘ and house of Israel ’’ 
would be stricken from the text, if Kosters had his way, on the 
ground that they conflict with the view to which he adheres, 
though there is no real evidence whatever that Zechariah did not 
write them.* And at the same time there could be found no 
better proof than this desire to strike them out, that they actually 
conflict with his unwarranted dictum. Zechariah addresses the 
men of the present as representing the ancient people of twelve 
tribes ; they are at once the Judah and the Israel of the present, 
and the seed of the future people of ‘‘ blessing ;” hence he ex- 
horts them—despite your troubles, ‘‘ let your hands be strong !’’ 

‘hus from Nebemiah, Ezra and Zechariah, we have convincing 
proof that the Jewish community of Palestine, before Ezra’s 
arrival and career, was already felt to be, and actually called, 
‘« Tsrael.’’ The conclusion therefore is, that Kosters’ first argu- 
ment against ver. 2 as an integral part of chap. ii, is without founda- 
tion. 

b. Nor is there any force in the suspicions which Kosters raises 
against certain of the names of the twelve leaders, which, he 
says, ‘‘ inspire little confidence.’’ Of the origin of the name J3, 
nothing can be affirmed with certainty ; even if the first two con- 
sonants point to the Persian word baya, God, there can be no 
positive deductions drawn from this circumstance. Certainly 
Wellhausen is not justified in saying that ‘‘ this Persian name (?) 
surely refers the list Nehemiah found to a later time than he 
assumes.’’ Rehum and Baanah do indeed occur also among the 
signatures to the covenant of Nehemiah’s time (Neh. x); but 
the presence of these family-names there is entirely in harmony 
with the view that ver. 2 is genuine and historical. The occurrence 
of the names Nehemiah and Azariah or Seraiah immediately 
after the leaders is indeed a striking coincidence. But in view of 
the occurrence of the name Nehemiah at least once elsewhere 
(Neh. iii. 16), and that of the name Azariah or Ezra countless times 
in Hebrew history, it is altogether gratuitous to assume that there 
is here any reference to the two well-known figures of the fifth cen- 
tury. But least of all does it fitin with Kosters’ theory of the 
origin of ver. 2, to suppose such a reference in it. For it is incredi- 
ble that ‘‘ the Chronicler,’’ the writer to whom he assigns the 
verse, could fora moment have confused the two returns. It is 

* If Wellhausen’s omission of these words (on which Kosters relies as his sole 


support) was purely unintentional, how could he have been “led by a true 
instinct ’’? (J/et Herstel, p. 20). 
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just this ‘‘ ignorance theory,’’ as held, for example, by Elhorst, 
that Kosters so vehemently opposes.* He is in fact the chief 
defender of ‘‘ the Chronicler’s’’ acquaintance with these details 
of the supposed history of this whole period; it is for his own 
purpose that he has assigned to each Gola a separate, honorable share 
in the work of restoration.+ How then could ‘‘ the Chrouicler”’ 
so stultify himself as to insert the names of his later heroes among 
those of his earlier ones? The case which Kosters citest as an 
example of the supposed tendency of the writer to this sort of 
mixing, would, even if a fair example, lag far behind the present 
case in utterly incomprehensible folly. And in general it deserves 
remark, that a writer who approaches the lists of Kzra and Nehe- 
miah with a preconceived theory can prove anything he wishes 
from them. An inductive study of them is the only justifiable 
use to which they may be put. 

Besides ver. 2, Kosters rejects as untrustworthy all those parts of 
our list which differ from, or add to, the form in which the same 
document is preserved in Neh. vii. The most important of these 
passages is vers. 68f. As has already been shown in another con- 
nection,§ these verses are undoubtedly by the same author as chap. 
iii. It is therefore only justice to forbear from the use of these 
passages as proofs, and to place the argument upon the basis of the 
list as it appears in Nehemiah. But it may no less justly be 
claimed that, on the other hand, if chap. iii and what goes with 
it shall prove to be historical, these verses of chap. ii also be re- 
garded as historical; and any critic who grants the one, will not 
be disposed to deny the other. 

2. But now Kosters advances another step. Being now rid of 
the troublesome ver. 2 and the manifest implications of vers. 68f., he 
proceeds| to interpret the rest in such a way as that there shall be 
no allusions to the supposed events of the sixth century, but only 
references consonant with fifth century conditions. These iaterpre- 
tations are presented by him as positive arguments in favor of the 
hypothesis which he advocates. But as they have been inter- 
preted by every critic previous to the appearance of his book, in a 
manner entirely agreeable with the sixth century view, the most 


* Cf. Theol. Tijds, 1896, pp. 497 ff. 

Tt Cf. especially Het Herstel, p. 74: ‘“‘ In my view the Chronicler has not placed 
iv. 6-23 in the midst of the account of the interruption of the temple-building 
from forgetfulness or in consequence of ignorance.” 

t Het Herstel, p. 45, note. 

% See Comp. of Ezra, p. 276. 

|| As a matter of fact, the order and method of Kosters’ book are so illogical, 
that this material, which is really a later stage of his argument, is put before what 
has just been criticised. 
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that he can justly claim is that these phenomena fall in with his 
theory of the chapter in a more or less plausible harmony. If his 
position were already established, these interpretations might be 
considered confirmatory. As independent proofs they are worth- 
less. Only those statements of Kosters, therefore, demand atten- 
tion here, in which he oversteps the bounds of this course of 
thought, and actually denies the possibility of the traditional inter- 
pretation of this or that phenomenon. He makes three such 
denials. 

He denies that vers. 64f. can refer to the caravan that returned 
from Babylon, on the ground that 42,360 is a considerably larger 
total than the sum of the several figures preceding it. This fact, 
he avers, is a clear indication that not all those reckoned in the 
‘* congregation ’’ were returned exiles. To this may be replied: 
(¢) As the separate figures include only the adult males of each 
several family, yet in the verse before us (v.65) not only the 
menservants, but also the maidservants are explicitly included, 
therefore it is a natural and rational conclusion, that the 12,000 
(more or less) difference between the sum obtained by adding and 
the total here given, is simply the number of the adult females in 
the caravan. (7) A point not easily noticed in a hasty reading of 
Kosters’ argument, is nevertheless of great weight. In order to 
use this argument, he has to grant that the separate figures which 
add up to 30,000 (more or less), do in fact refer to returned exiles 
—an admission which no other passage in any of his writings 
explains or gathers up. (dv) Ver. 2, which may now be justly 
cited as an integral part of the document, proves conclusively that 
ver. 1 (and so ver. 64) can and must refer to the return under 
Cyrus. 

Kosters denies, in the second place, that the title ‘‘ Tirshatha’’: 
can refer to anyone except Nehemiah. Granted that the title is 
nowhere else used of anyone save Nehemiah, it does not follow 
that this expression of honor* might not be so used; nor is Kos- 
ters’ later remark on this subject either just or logical: ‘‘ Since no 
other is so named, and in our list no one (!) occurs to whom refer- 
ence is made by ‘the Tirshatha,’ we have to maintain, until 
proofs to the contrary are produced, that here also Nehemiah is 
meant.’ + 


* Cf. Ent. d. Jud., p. 194, where Meyer makes it a Persian participle with the 
general signification of ‘‘excellency.’’ The suggestion is ventured that the root of 
this word may be the same as that which appears in the np. tarsad=“‘ fiirchtet 
sich ’’ (connected with Gr. tpéw, Lat. terreo?) ; thus the title would mean “the 
one feared ’’ or ‘‘ to be feared, ’’ like the Lat. ‘“‘reverendus.’’ Cf. Hiibschmann, 
Armen. Gram, p. 443. 

+ In Theol. Tijds., 1897, p. 53: 
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In Neh. vii. 70-72, we read of what the Tirshatha, the chiefs of 
fathers’ houses and the rest of the people gave to ‘‘ the work,”’ 
‘‘ the treasury ’’ or ‘‘ the treasury of the work.’’ Kosters denies 
that these expressions can refer to the fund for the building of the 
temple, especially in view of the gift of priests’ garments there 
recorded. ‘‘ The time,’’ says he, ‘‘ before or at the beginning of 
the temple-building is expressly excluded.’’ Meyer, in speaking 
of this use of the term ‘‘ work,’’ refers the reader to what he has 
said elsewhere on the meaning of the same word in Neh. ii. 16, 
and his answer to Kosters is confined to showing that service was 
carried on at the sacred place from the first arrival of the immi- 
grants. But this answer appears inadequate. ‘‘ The functions of 
the service at the altar of sacrifice required money, vessels and 
priestly vestments ;” all this is true. But it is absurd to suppose 
that the vast sums actually recorded as given for this ‘‘ work ’’ 
(sums which Meyer also accepts as trustworthy), were given to 
defray the costs of this moderate, limited and half-hearted worship. 
And there is no ground for denying to the word FINI a special 
reference to the work of building as distinct from that of the 
ritual. A comparison of 1 Kings v. 30 (E. V. 16) and 2 Kings 
xii. 12 (E. V. 11) establishes this usage beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, and confirms the similar interpretation of Neh. ii. 16, which 
is favored by Bertheau-Ryssel (after Reuss), Rawlinson and other 
commentators. On either supposition, however, the gift of priests’ 
garments by anticipation is not only compatible with the tradi- 
tional view of the situation in 538, but seems most natural and 
reasonable when so interpreted.* 

This is as far as the present inquiry leads in the investigation of 
chap. ii. The right may now be justly claimed, to use this docu- 
ment, at least in its form in Neh. vii, as a trustworthy witness in 
the later arguments. For the case stands thus: first, negatively, 
there is nothing in the chapter that is not capable of a reasonable 
interpretation—to say the least—on the view that it is the list of 
those who returned under Cyrus; and second, positively, there is 
a passage in it (ver. 2) that gives no evidence of being an interpo- 
lation, which confirms beyond a doubt the reference of the list to 
these returned exiles of the sixth century, and to them alone. 


PRINCETON. JAMES OscaR Boyp. 


* On the mention of “ darics,’’ 03375, which has been used to support a date 
for the list subsequent to Darius’ reign, see Meyer, Hint. d. Jud., pp. 196f. where 
the matter seems to be settled once for all. Van Hoonacker’s theory is suggestive, 
but less satisfactory (Nouv. Etudes, pp. 148 f.). 





IV. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE EARLY 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 


OME years ago the Book of Acts was supposed in many quar- 
ters to be historically dead from ‘‘ tendency ’’ as far as the 
opening years of the first century were concerned. But it refused 
to have its decease registered, and to-day is giving much trouble 
to would-be dissectors of its sources, which cannot be scientifi- 
cally catalogued because there is too much flesh on its bones 
and too much life in the nerves and tissues of its compactly 
fitted organism. Indeed, one need not hesitate to say that the 
vitality of Acts is rising, in spite of the recent appearance in a 
dictionary meant for English readers of an unrepresentative Ger- 
man article on the book.* This piece of work is itself a conspic- 
uous example of the ‘‘ tendency ”’ criticism that the author claims 
has wrought such havoc with the original historic sources of the 
Book of Acts. He says, ‘‘ If we are not prepared to declare the 
whole mass of the Pauline epistles to be spurious, there is nu way 
of acquitting the writer of Acts from the charge of having moulded 
history under the influence of ‘ tendency.’’’ And yet ‘‘ it is hard 
to understand how any one can airily say that to this writer, a 
Paulinist, the Pauline epistles remained unknown;’’ but ‘“ the 
speeches in Acts embody a theology quite different from that of 
his epistles,’’ and ‘‘ it is beyond doubt that the author constructed 
them in each case according to his own conception of the situa- 
tion.” However, ‘ it is hardly possible not to believe that this 
Christology of the speeches of Peter must have come from a 
primitive source. It is nevertheless a fact sufficiently surprising 
that it has been transmitted to us by a writer who, in other places, 
works so freely with his sources.’’ In conclusion, ‘‘ Pfleiderer, 
Weizsiicker and Jiilicher urge, often with justice, that the author 
wrote in simple faith and has much that is trustworthy.’’ Surely 
this matured result of ‘‘ tendency’’ criticism is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, at least of the exaggerated ‘‘ tendency ’’ imputed by 
Schmiedel to the author of Acts. It is a relief to know that a 
writer who has held a reputable character for eighteen centuries 


* Encyclopedia Biblica, Art. Acts, by P. W. Schmiedel. 
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has had the iniquity of his ‘‘ tendency ’’ laid bare, but is it not a 
sign of very ‘‘ simple faith ’’ in those who have exposed his moral 
obliquity to show any further confidence in him whatever ? 

But though the word ‘‘ tendency ”’ has a suspicious sound, 
there is no reason for denying that what it intends to express 
exists. Every historian writes with ‘‘ tendency,’’ in the proper 
sense, if he is anything but the merest chronicler of events, and 
every letter of Paul has ‘‘ tendency ’’ in so far as it was written 
with a purpose. The matter to be determined is, whether the 
‘* tendency ’’ of Acts is true to the principles of the history of 
the primitive age of the Church. What is the purpose of Acts? 
Why, on the other hand, does Paul mention such events as are 
common to him and Acts? Can a reasonable explanation be 
found for the omission of some incidents from the letters of Paul 
and of others from Acts? Are the apostle’s methods of proce- 
dure in cases of emergency in definite congregations of the Gentile 
world to be regarded as of universal validity for the Church at 
large, or is the principle to be observed that he practiced oppor- 
tunism without sacrifice of honor, becoming a Jew to the Jew and 
a Greek to the Greek ? 

But indeed, by general admission, the most serious problem for 
the radical critic is to explain how the followers of Jesus came 
to invest Him with divine attributes: how He, whom a Roman 
governor, inured to sights of suffering and irritated at His royal 
claim as ludicrous to his fancy as it was harmless, was yet forced 
to compassionate, became a few years after His death incontesta- 
bly transformed into their pure and absolute ideal, and was set 
forth with the stupendous proclamation that He was Lord not 
only of this world, but of all other bright spheres of the universe 
in the oncoming ages of eternity.* In that quiet and mostly un- 
recorded life of the Galileans and their converts in Jerusalem 
there must have been brooding a mighty force, when it could drive 
them forth from their simple homes and their reverent piety in 
the temple, in which they were distinguished above their fellow- 
Jews, to overleap the limits of their national religion and in the 
name of Jesus the Messiah seize on the world entrenched within 
the Roman Empire. 

It is the purpose of this article to attempt to show that this 
problem is most satisfactorily solved in the earlier chapters of 
Acts. Here we have a sketch of the young Church beginning to 
realize the magnitude of its faith, and we see those forces coming 
into activity and beliefs shaping themselves which find mature 
expression in the epistles of the New Testament. 


* Cf. Holtzmann’s NV. 7. Theologie, ii, p. 3 f. 
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Much has been made of the distinction between the belief of 
the primitive Christians as to the work of the Holy Spirit and that 
taught in Romans and Galatians. ‘‘ Paul’s idea that the Spirit is 
the active moving power in the ordinary Christian life, and that 
the life of every believer is spiritual in the fullest sense seems not 
to have been prevalent (among the early Christians of Jerusalem) : 
but they had nevertheless a most vivid sense of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence and activity. Instead of finding Him, however, in the every- 
day faith and piety of the common disciple, they found Him com- 
monly only where there was something striking or remarkable or 
unusual in character or in word or in work.’* It can hardly be 
denied that there is truth in these words, and yet I hope to show 
that much of the later belief was latent in the earlier conceptions ; 
and, further, that the honesty of the historian is confirmed by the 
fact that while his view of the course of the apostolic Church is 
dominated by the more fully expressed Pauline thought of the 
Holy Spirit as the guiding principle of Christian life, aggregate or 
individual, he yet displays to us a young community whose relig- 
ious conceptions of this truth, though ready to burgeon forth, have 
not yet burst into full flower. 

Should this be found to be the case, we have, in addition to the 
Christology of the speeches of Peter, another proof that in his 
portrayal of these early days the author of Acts was relying ona 
primitive and trustworthy source, 

I hope to afford evidence that the following positions with regard 
to the work of the Holy Spirit are tenable: (1) That in the gos- 
pel of Luke the Holy Spirit is spoken of as equipping Jesus with 
His complete endowment of character and power for establishing 
the kingdom, and that a similar function is assigned to this in- 
working presence in the preparatory training of the disciples; (2) 
That in the chapters of Acts preceding the great Pauline missions 
the Holy Spirit is regarded by the author as the agent in the com- 
pletion of the kingdom, inasmuch as His presence in the believer 
makes real to him all that is implied in the expression ‘‘ The 
Name of Christ;’’ (3) That though the early Church seems to 
have been most manifestly conscious to itself of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit in its endowments of prophecy, tongues, healing, etc., 
His influence was assumed also in the daily life of the Christian 
community ; indeed, that the sense of unity in the Church is no 
mere invention of the historian, but was a fact of overwhelming 
importance to believers, who possessed a common life in the Holy 
Spirit based on the conviction that their sins had been pardoned ; 
A proper understanding of the gift of tongues involves thanks- 


* McGiffert’s Apostolic Age, 71 ; ef. Holtzmann, N. 7. Theologie, i. 376, 377. 
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giving for forgiveness unto life and the enjoyment of the full 
blessings of the kingdom ; (4) And, finally, that a large portion of 
the early apostolic history has to do with spirit-filled brethren 
whose character, preaching, and work issue equally from the 
indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit. 

1. We find in the opening chapters of the gospel of Luke that 
the activity of the Holy Spirit is prominent in the birth of Jesus 
and in His equipment for His life’s work. Mary, in her upland 
city of Galilee, receives with tremulous joy the message that the 
Holy Spirit will come upon her and the power of the Most High 
overshadow her, so that her holy offspring will be called the Son 
of God. To set Him forth on His public career Jesus receives the 
Holy Spirit at His Baptism as an abiding presence, with the 
assurance that on Him the good pleasure of the Father rests. 
Henceforth His life is filled with the Spirit, an endowment proved 
sufficient for His purpose when, with His will stiffened thereby to 
meet temptation and His whole manhood braced to resist the 
power of this world, He has passed through the ordeal with His 
adversary. In this new strength from the energizing investment 
of the Spirit, Jesus returns to Galilee to manifest now His illu- 
minating gift in teaching (iv. 14). The Spirit of the Lord comes 
upon Him with old prophetic power and gracious discourse to 
endow Him also for His active crusade against disease and unclean 
spirits. Wisdom, prophecy, power are the several manifestations 
of the Spirit-filled life of Jesus at the opening of His career. 
The gospel distinctly teaches that Jesus is now a new fountain- 
head for this gift (iii. 22, x. 22, xxiv. 49), from whom it is imparted 
to His disciples for the active exercise of their ministry. Not 
that the Holy Spirit originates with Jesus as a primal source, for it 
is the especial promise of His Father (xxiv. 49), the gift which 
He will give to those who ask Him (xi. 18). 

The new world of life without and within to whicn Jesus is 
about to introduce His disciples, in its wide range of strange 
events, perplexing issues, baffling hostility of disease and evil 
spirits, and inbred sin in their own hearts, is covered by the mani- 
fold gifts of the Spirit. He will give them the Spirit as an inward 
guide (xii. 12); as a personal principle of life directing to the will 
of God, prompting to the truth of conduct, the sin against whom 
is not one of ignorance, but the unpardonable sin of stubborn per- 
versity (xii. 10); and, further, as an endowment of miraculous 
power, which the apostles in their first essay exercised with such 
good effect that Jesus exults in the Holy Spirit as the power that 
had enabled them to make inroads on the kingdom of Satan (x. 
9, 20,21). The influence of the Holy Spirit as the gift of God, 

29 
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by whose efficacy the disciples can produce great results in pro- 
claiming the kingdom when they are separated from Jesus on their 
preliminary missions in Galilee and Samaria, is paralleled in the 
ministry of John the Baptist, who in his preaching was effective 
through the power of the Spirit in turning multitudes to repent- 
ance. 

Thus we see from the gospel that the Holy Spirit is displayed 
eminently by the prophetic power with which John, Jesus and 
His disciples foretold and inaugurated the kingdom of God; but 
also that creative and miraculous activity as well as the impelling 
principle of goodness and endowment of character are to be 
attributed to His agency. 

2. As the closing verses of Luke serve for an introduction to 
the study of Acts, we must put ourselves in a position to estimate 
the meaning of Christ’s departing words before the Ascension, 
His death had been a sore disappointment to the disciples, whose 
mood may be read in the plaint of the two on the way to Em- 
maus, ‘‘ We were hoping that He was the one who would redeem 
Israel.’’ Their depression and inability to understand the myste- 
rious messages from the grave and the story of the woman show 
how utterly they had misinterpreted the statements of Jesus about 
His death, as might have been anticipated from Mark ix. 10, 
where we read that they had much discussion as to what the resur- 
rection from the dead could mean. A similar miscomprehension. 
as to the immediate appearing of the kingdom of God is recorded 
in Mark ix. 32; Luke xix. 11. They had kept putting away 
from themselves as a child does the dreadful day of a parent’s 
death. On the other hand, there was a prophesied resurrection 
always lighting up that word of death as the bright sky in which 
a black cloud hangs. The redemption of Israel would be as sud- 
den and as glorious as had been the vision of that beautiful day of 
the kingdom when their Lord was transfigured on Mount Hermon. 
But the dark cloud had prevailed and the bright sky was lost. 
Then at once their spirits fell as children’s do when the single 
dark hour of a spring afternoon seems with its gloom to dispel 
the chance of a glorious sunset. However, with the Resurrection 
visits all their old hopes come back, and now that the dread of 
death has been faced and is gone they are confident that the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom is at hand. The kingdom will be restored to 
Israel, restored to what the eyes of the prophets saw of its coming 
beauty, the new heaven already in existence to descend with 
power from above, Israel to appear in pristine strength, earth 
and people having undergone a transformation analogous to that 
of Jesus whom they beheld transfigured with resurrection glory. 
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This revival of hopes was probably due to the fact that recent 
events had displayed to them the stupendous power of God, 
though their experience had toned their desires and made them 
purer. It is no longer with the impulsive enthusiasm of immature 
life, but with a chastened reverence that they welcome back their 
old Master who vouchsafes to them intermittent glimpses of His 
risen Messianic life. Yet the one question to which they desire 
an answer is this, Wiit thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel ?* And Jesus replies in a way that does not assert that the 
hopes were false. Their expectations will be realized some day, 
but not now. Such a saying as this, though recorded but once, 
left a deep impression on the minds of the disciples, or it may 
reproduce the substance of much of our Lord’s teaching during 
His sojourn. They had been so slow to learn the lesson of the 
death, and Jesus had to bring them back to the cross (Luke xxiv, 
46). Their hopes must be deferred till the shadow of that cross 
shall lengthen out over a hostile world, for not till it reaches far 
beyond Judea can it be the good-will of the Father to restore 
them the kingdom. Disciplined by the great sorrow through 
which they had passed, they had of course grown more receptive 
of truth, but a large portion of the post-resurrection teaching of 
Jesus was of necessity devoted to explaining the significance of 
His death for the establishment of the kingdom. Even now that 
the midday darkness was over which had shrouded not only their 
Master’s agony and His cry, but also their own shame, it was not 
to be forgotten in their Easter gladness as one puts by an evil 
dream, nor had they awakened to a day when there would be 
none of the stern realities that go to make bad dreams. If they 
had really known what that death meant, they could not have 
asked whether the Lord would now restore the kingdom to Israel. 
The disciples had to learn what sin is. Indeed, a great part of the 
work of Jesus in Galilee consisted of their moral and spiritual 
education. Though they represented the finest elements of the 


* It seems probable that this hope led to the election of Matthias to fill the blank 
made in ‘‘the Twelve ’’ by the apostasy of Judas. The disciples still believed, 
and were not emancipated from the belief till after Pentecost, that the words of 
Christ in Matt. xix. 28, Luke xxii. 29, 30, ‘‘ Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel,’’ were to be taken literally. This is an evidence of the 
credibility of the narrative of Acts, inasmuch as ‘‘ the Twelve” or “‘ the Apostles,’’ 
which is the expression in Acts, are represented as a body or “‘college,’’ initiative 
or appellate, only in the earlier years while the Church is still in measure a 
“‘sect’’ of Judaism ; and the author of Acts knows that the term ‘‘apostle”’’ 
widened with the expanding outlook of the Church till it no longer meant one of 
the twelve spiritual princes of Israel, but, as in the case of Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts xiv. 4,14), denoted those who by their spiritual privileges or endowments 
were the leaders of the Christian Church. 
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Jewish nation, those born with the Messianic hope and bred on 
the teachings of the prophets, yet the disciples were children of 
their age, sharing with the common people from whom they 
sprang an inadequate conception of righteousness. We are often 
astonished at their trifling ambitions, crude hopes, irritating way- 
wardness and dull insight into their Master’s purpose. It was but 
a meagre appreciation they had for sin. In this respect it is inter- 
esting to compare the stern passion for righteousness which we 
gather from Rom. vii to have been the distinction of Saul the 
Pharisee, who had found in the Law only the consciousness of his 
own sin, and to whom the vision of the risen Christ at once brings 
home the truth that we are saved by faith alone. I do not say 
that the disciples had no sense of the meaning of sin, for the very 
fact that they found in Jesus the satisfaction of longings that 
John the Baptist could not meet shows that they were men of 
high ideal to start with. John the Baptist had created or awak- 
ened a national desire for repentance, and these men belonged to 
the chosen circle of this preacher of righteousness, and as true 
sons of the prophets they had been hoping for the redemption of 
Israel. Yet during the lifetime of their Master they lack pro- 
found insight into the import of redemption, even though an occa- 
sional gleam of Christ’s inmost purity breaks upon the conscience 
of a disciple and sends him off shuddering at the sight of his own 
heart. 

It was the cross that first brought the disciples face to face with 
the hideousness of the sin of their world, and it may be to usa 
matter of surprise that they could look for a speedy accomplish- 
ment of the kingdom and a repentance of the nation which had 
killed its Messiah (Acts iii. 19-21). Possibly the reason of this was 
that they knew the rank and file of their peopie to have been 
not unfriendly to Jesus, as both in the gospels and Acts the Phari- 
sees and chief priests are represented as the constant instigators 
of attack. Nor are we to forget the conviction of the overwhelm- 
ing power of the risen Lord which the resurrection had created in 
the disciples. But enlarging experience was to teach them that 
the act of the rulers was symptomatic of a disease rooted deeply 
in their people, and not only in them but in the wider world. A 
few years afterwards Peter and Paul and John have learnt by 
hard trial that the foes arrayed against them are as hopelessly 
hostile as Jesus had foretold in His fareweil discourses. 

This somewhat lengthy reference to the expectation of the dis- 
ciples was necessary because a preparation, both of people and 
apostles, was the condition of receiving the Holy Spirit. To men 
trained in the school of John or under Jesus the negative gift of 
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pardon was not sufficient, but Christian baptism implied repent- 
ance unto life. In what follows an attempt will be made to show 
that the gift of the Spirit was the manifest téken of a new life 
bringing the promise of pardon, which could only have been under- 
stood in the light of the death and the resurrection of Christ. 

The duty of the apostles was to witness to the world that Jesus 
was risen from the dead, not, however, to the mere historical fact 
as such but to a fact pregnant with spiritual significance, a fact 
proclaiming to men the message that there is forgiveness of sins, 
The Holy Spirit was promised in closest connection therewith, and 
we infer that this gift could not be bestowed till they had full 
appreciation of how this glad news for the world had been secured 
past all doubt. This fact laid firm hold upon the conscience of 
the early Church as the essential truth of the gospel, the records 
testifying that the uniform preaching of the apostles was that we 
have forgiveness through the death and resurrection of Christ, that 
He has taken His seat at the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
after having made purification for sins. The risen Saviour takes 
this as His theme in Luke xxiv. 44, 46, showing that it is in 
conformity with Scripture, and that in the name of the risen Lord 
repentance to issue in forgiveness of sins must be preached to all 
nations. Only in His name was this good tidings possible. 

The verses of the preface to Acts must be interpreted in the 
light of Luke xxiv. 46-49. Here we learn that the risen Messiah 
in His transient appearances during the forty days gave instruc- 
tion to His disciples as to the kingdom of God. We cannot sup- 
pose it to have been merely a repetition of former discourses, but 
rather the culmination of all His teaching. In Galilee Jesus had 
claimed to be the head of the kingdom, not as its first prophet, 
but as comprehending it in His person. He was Himself indis. 
solubly bound up with it, so that the preaching of the kingdom 
was ina very real sense the unfolding of Himself. Hence we 
cannot be far astray in assuming that the final theme of discourse 
on the kingdom would be its consummation through the death and 
resurrection of the Lord. Indeed, this is all but stated in Luke 
xxiv. 46; Acts i. 3. 

The baptism which is promised them differs from that of John, 
the Holy Spirit being about to bring them not only the pardon 
symbolized by water, but also the full blessings of the kingdom 
which was ideally complete in the risen Christ. If some years pre- 
viously the presence of Jesus on earth had drawn them to Himself 
and away from John, while their old master was still proclaiming 
the kingdom as at hand, surely they could not now be satisfied with 
a lesser gift from the Father for the coming days than the presence 
of the glorified Messiah. 
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It is important to observe that in Acts i. 2, mention is made of 
the Holy Spirit as the medium of this closing instruction. Even 
while Christ was with them the disciples made the acquaintance of 
this new interpreter who in a short time was to be their only 
Guide. To use an inadequate figure, it is as though ina retired 
side-chapel of some cathedral Christ were teaching His disciples 
the leading motives of music in notes instinct with His own spirit, 
so that after the Ascension, when the living melody would roll 
through the aisles and nave, they might exult in the full and 
familiar tones pealing forth from where the invisible organist is 
seated beyond the screen. Christ assures them that when the full 
gift of the Spirit is bestowed they will at once recognize it as 
coming from Himself (Luke xxiv. 49), and that this will be the 
promise of the Father. The message He will bring home to 
their hearts will be the glad conviction not only that their own 
sins are pardoned, but that in the Son of God seated at the right 
hand of the Father they have all the blessings of the kingdom, 
and that this good news is now for the whole world. They were 
to abide in Jerusalem and await the Holy Spirit, for it was only 
in His power that this proclamation could be effectual. Hence 
the gift of the Holy Spirit could not be spasmodic in its nature, 
but was the abiding pledge of God’s favor. The promise of God 
is a permanent blessing, the Holy Spirit always rendering opera- 
tive the testimony of the apostles as to forgiveness through the 
risen Christ. 

It has been a custom in some quarters to over-emphasize the 
position occupied by the Holy Spirit in the mind of the primitive 
Church. This has led to assigning to Him, unconsciously we 
suppose, an almost independent position as a source of blessing. 
It cannot be too clearly stated that this is not justified by the nar- 
ratives of Acts. On the contrary, the early Christians kept it 
distinctly before them that everything came from their risen Lord. 
As one evidence of this we notice the very frequent use of 7d 
évopa Inco), Men are baptized in or into the name of Jesus. 
They walk in the name of Jesus Christ. Faith in this name 
strengthens weak limbs, works miracles. Apostles teach in 
this name, are bold of speech therein. Salvation is given through 
this name alone. Men call on the name of Jesus in prayer, suffer 
for the sake of it. The disciples are called Christians after it. 
Forgiveness of sins and the Holy Spirit are given in the name of 
Jesus. Thus the whole circle of life with every phase of activity 
is dependent upon this Name. When we turn to the gospel of 
Luke, however, there are very few occurrences of the word évopa 
in this sense, the most important being ix. 48, ‘‘ Whosoever 
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receiveth a little child in my name ;”’ ix. 49, ‘‘ We saw one cast- 
ing out demons in thy name;’’ x. 17, ‘‘ The demons shall be 
subject to youin my name;” xxi. 8, ‘‘ Many shall come in my 
name ;’’ and one or two others in the final discourse. The reason 
for this is sufficiently obvious. When Jesus was on earth He 
exercised a direct personal influence. He spoke, He inspired, He 
purified by His own living presence. He was there to be seen, to 
be touched, to be loved. But after His ascension all their past 
experience of Him, the hidden import of His life, words, thought, 
deeds, suftering, death, glory, became objectified for them in His 
Name. Jesus did not,when He became invisible, live for them as 
a vague wandering spirit, but as a very real person, removed from 
them though made concrete for them in Ilis Name, the form in 
which His person stood forth to their minds. 

The risen Christ brooded over that early Church. They had 
vivid recollections of His sojourn as the glorified Messiah, they 
had seen Him borne up out of their sight, and they knew that He 
was waiting to be revealed some day, they hoped soon, in the 
majesty of His consummated kingdom. The heavens seemed to 
bow and to have come down so near to earth that glimpses were 
vouchsafed of the glory beyond, and the expectant brethren would 
infer from the visions of Stephen or Paul that these were but 
gleams of the approaching glory of the Son of Man. Jesus with 
His infinite reserve of power was just beyond the clouds. In the 
preface to the vision on Patmos we have a description of the way 
in which the early Church may have pictured to itself its risen 
Lord, modified, however, more to the aspect of judgment by the 
bitter sufferings through which it had passed before the Apoca- 
lypse was written. ‘‘ I saw one like unto a Son of Man, clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt about at the breasts with 
a golden girdle. And his head and his hair were white as white 
wool, white as snow; and his eyes were as a flame of fire; and 
his feet like unto burnished brass, as if it had been refined ina 
furnace ; and his voice as the voice of many waters. And he had 
in his right hand seven stars: and out of his mouth proceeded a 
sharp two-edged sword: and his countenance was as the sun 
shineth in its strength.’ If the majesty of this vision were 
relieved with a gracious aspect we should have a representation 
of the way in which the ordinary believer of the apostolic Church 
may have thought of Christ. 

This, however, meant absence. Christ was in heaven, they 
upon earth. They could not be satisfied unless that Name were 
changed from a mere memory, a beautiful reminiscence of a 
winsome character, or of the majesty of risen glory, into a pres- 
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ence with a pulsing life, so that the Name itself would be like a 
throbbing beam of light playing on and around and through their 
whole being. To bridge over past and present, heaven and earth, 
the apostles look to the Holy Spirit who, Peter tells us (Acts ii. 
33), is poured out upon them by Christ as the gift which He has 
received from the Father. Jesus Himself is waiting in heaven, 
not to appear till at the restitution of all things He will bring 
times of refreshing (iii. 20, 21). Meanwhile the Name of Jesus is 
made effective by the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from Jesus Him- 
self to reunite the disciples in fellowship with their risen Lord. 
He revivifies the past for those who remember Jesus, makes real 
the objective historical background of their teaching, imparting 
life to what, for the disciple who had never seen the Lord, would 
be without it nothing else than ordinary biography. The risen 
Christ might still be caught sight of in vision, but the desired 
fellowship for the common believer in the routine of his average 
life came not in vision, but in the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
The preceding interpretation of the belief of the early Church as 
to the nature of Holy Spirit seems to be the only one possible, 
unless we reject the close of Luke and the opening of Acts as 
unhistorical, and are prepared to admit that the author would 
represent apostles and disciples, who had found the fullness of the 
benefits of the kingdom to consist in the actual presence of Jesus 
on earth, as being joyfully contented with less after His ascension. 

3. We shall now proceed to discuss the manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church, or in individual believers, as they are 
to be found in the earlier chapters of Acts. 

One of the most striking, though, as will be evident, not the 
most important or constant, expression of the activity of the 
Holy Spirit is the gift of speaking with tongues. More stress has 
been laid on the frequency of this phenomenon in the life of the 
early Church than is justified by the records of Acts. The first 
mention of it is in the incident of Pentecost (Acts ii); a similar 
manifestation is related in the case of the household of Cornelius 
(x. 46), and, to go beyond our limits, in the conversion of those 
disciples at Ephesus who had been acquainted only with the bap- 
tism of John (xix. 6). It is probable that the experience of the 
Samaritans (viii. 15, 16) should also be included as a similar phe- 
nomenon. 

We can examine the nature of the occurrence to best advantage 
in the account of Pentecost, for presumably the outstanding 
features of all the manifestations are alike. At Pentecost the 
phenomenon was new. We read that the disciples of Christ were 
filled with the Holy Spirit and gave utterance to the marvelous 
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doings of God (ra pevadeia rod Oe0d). Of the listeners there were 
two classes, the devout men who heard in their own dialect—7. e., 
with the utmost clearness of understanding—to whom we suppose 
Peter’s address was mainly directed ; and scoffers who said that the 
men were full of new wine. What is meant by té@ peyadeta rod 
co)? Kindred words occur in the song of Mary (Luke i. 46, 49). 
The opening clause sets the note of the ‘‘ Magnificat.’ It isa 
psalm of exultant thanksgiving for the marvelous favors that God 
has shown to His people. The blessed servant tells these bless- 
ings forth. At Pentecost the great favor of God, now made known 
for the first time to Jew and Gentile in all its fullness, was the 
reception of the promise of the Father, the gift of the Holy Spirit 
who came assuring the recipients of the full blessings of pardon. 
Forgiveness and salvation to all whom the Lord may call from far 
and near is the theme of Peter’s discourse. His audience was, on 
the whole, in full sympathy with his message. They had come 
from every region of the scattered Dispersion, devout Jews and 
proselytes, who perhaps had been undergoing something of the 
experience of Paul before his conversion, and could appreciate the 
goodness of God offered in this proclamation of pardon and salva- 
tion. From these men the Holy Spirit received an eager welcome, 
and Peter promised them the rich endowment which was the privi- 
lege of the disciples. 

The speaking with tongues itself seems to have been a raptu- 
rous thanksgiving for the full blessings of pardon and the salvation 
of the kingdom. If it was a new spiritual language to express 
the new experience of the Christian life, an ecstatic recitative, in 
which the believer was lost in contemplation of blessings now first 
made fully known to him, we can understand how to the stolid 
onlooker those possessed might appear to be intoxicated; while 
the devout Jew or proselyte becoming, by the gift of the Spirit, 
his own interpreter would enter into the situation and, giving 
good heed to Peter, would be of the number of those who sought 
for baptism. 

As the phenomenon was strange and many of those present 
would probably return to their homes at once, it is conceivable 
that the impression which seems to be conveyed in the record of 
a miraculous gift of foreign speech, may have been due to the gen- 
eral distribution of the gift of interpretation, which, by the time 
that 1 Corinthians was written, was exercised by one, or at most 
by a few, individuals in each congregation. When a thought is 
made thoroughly plain to us we use our native tongue as the 
medium of its expression, and this would be especially true of a 
new spiritual experience. But the Jew, departing to his own 
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home, thrilling with a new delight, perhaps did not then realize 
that by the illumination of the Holy Spirit he had understood a 
language which was above all human speech.* In confirmation of 
this we learn that the practical issue of the event was not the 
immediate diffusion of the Gospel in distant lands by the mirac- 
ulous gift of foreign languages, but that the Church at Jerusalem 
itself is largely increased, probably with proselytes as well as Jews, 
and the tone of its daily life (ii. 46) is one of exultant joy. 

The length of the narrative recording the conversion of the 
household of Cornelius is an evidence of the importance attached 
by Luke to the event. It is the forerunner of a new departure for 
the Church, but the centurion himself is an exceptional character. 
He and his family were the kind to whom God sends His messen- 
gers. So eager were they for the word of salvation that they 
seem to have a claim on the Holy Spirit, who thus acknowledging 
their ready acceptance of forgiveness constrains Peter to believe 
that even Gentiles have a full right to the Christian privilege, 
which of himself he would hardly have dared to admit. 

Possibly the reason why the Spirit did not descend on the 
Samaritans at their baptism (viii. 12, 15, 16) was that Philip’s work 
had been chiefly preparatory, educating a semi-pagan community 
out of its superstitious ideas (John iv) by signs and wonders into 
a faith that was still impure, for it is said even of Simon that he 
believed. Being catechumens rather than fully-matured believers 
their baptism was premature. When Peter and John arrived from 
Jerusalem the converts may have stood a sufficient test of time, 
and their inspection showed a readiness on their part for full 
Christian privilege, which, because the whole circumstance was 
an innovation, could only be given with the sanction of the 
Church, represented here by the apostles commissioned from Jeru- 
salem for this purpose. Their prayer and the laying on of hands 
showed that the Church in this case was ready along with Philip 
for expanding missionary development. 

The last event of this nature recorded -in Acts has to do with 
the twelve men in Ephesus who had been baptized only with the 
baptism of John. To them also, bringing assurance that the 


* Our interpretation is rendered probable inasmuch as the apostles, being bilin- 
gual, would be able to convey the gospel message in intelligible terms either in 
Aramaic or in Greek to all the Jews and proselytes assembled in Jerusalem from 
the various countries of the world—Eastern or Western Dispersion. The astonish- 
ment cf these Jews is occasioned by the fact that though the speakers were 
Galileans they hear them each in his own native dialect, or hear them speaking 
with familiar tongues (ii. 6, 7, 8, 11) ; which suggests that they were not able to 
explain to themselves how their thorough and intimate understanding of the 
apostle’s discourse had arisen in terms that had the force and simplicity of their 
every-day language in its local varieties. 
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name of Jesus is the pledge of a complete forgiveness which the 
baptism of John would never confirm, the Holy Spirit comes sur- 
prising them into this concurrent speaking with tongues. 

Much light is thrown on these incidents by the treatment by 
Paul in 1 Corinthians of what seems to have been a similar 
charism. The similarities to the phenomena in Acts as just inter- 
preted are obvious, and the variation may be due to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Church of Corinth. Surrounded by Greek 
influences, which stimulated ecstatic exhibitions as being essen- 
tially divine inspirations, in the midst of an excitable, frivolous 
population to which any novelty of a striking type would make a 
strong appeal, it is not strange that the average Corinthian Chris- 
tian regarded this gift of tongues as an especial mark of the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. When assemblies grew tumultuous because 
of its extraordinary exercise, it became necessary for the apostle to 
impose restrictions on a gift that had degenerated from its spir- 
itual uses into extravaganza or showiness, and to assign it an infe- 
rior function in worship. 

In Acts the conditions are not parallel to these. Greek hysteria 
would be alien to the Jew. We are not told that the primitive 
Church misused its endowment till it became a stilted and over- 
wrought emotion. It was not a showy superficial exhibition of 
which the possessors boast, but was a genuine outburst of rapture 
through the Holy Spirit who had brought them assurance of 
salvation—a spontaneous and most natural expression of an over- 
powering experience. It is exercised apparently without interpre- 
tation, probably because all present could understand the meaning 
of the joyous thanksgiving. We have no reeson from Acts for 
inferring that it was a part of the regular service of the church, 
the comparatively few occasions when it is mentioned being, so to 
say, abnormal crises in the lives of companies of men, when for 
the first time they enter into the possession of salvation, a blessing 
of which they had perhaps not before dreamed. The Spirit is the 
pledge that for them the name of Jesus avails for repentance unto 
life. 

In the Corinthian congregations the individual Christian would 
at times engage in one of these inspired soliloquies. In Acts we 
have nothing similar. Paul’s experience was so unique that we 
cannot argue from his case to that of other believers who were 
baptized singly. Itis not stated in Acts ix. 17, 18, that he re- 
ceived the charism of tongues at his baptism, possibly because 
the sudden disarrangement of his whole moral life by the vision 
of the exalted Messiah had resulted in partial collapse or bodily 
exhaustion, from which he had to adjust himself gradually to his 
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revelation. Not that the revelation came by degrees, but his 
letters tell us that a long period intervened before he was prepared 
to enter on his life’s mission. 

Though the comparatively scanty information we have on this 
phenomenon in Acts will not allow us to form any certain opinion, 
we may assume that these manifestations would recur in the 
assemblies of the disciples whenever there was any special access 
of joy, and as long as the new life of favor with God remained as 
a vivid and fresh cause for gratitude. 

Passing from this extraordinary manifestation of the presence of 
the Spirit, we may observe briefly that the charismatic ministry, 
such as is found in the Pauline churches, was universal in the 
primitive brotherhood. The life of the congregations of Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch and Cvesarea, as depicted in Acts, presents an untram- 
meled worship often directed by prominent brethren whose service 
was general rather than local, or by prophets who, as at Antioch, 
not only revealed the mind of the Spirit for daily instruction, but 
also directed the believers in great crises such as the inauguration 
of the missionary enterprise. These prophets, in addition, were 
granted foresight of important events, like the famine from which 
their brethren in Jerusalem were to suffer. The apostles them- 
selves were in a special measure endowed with gifts for this minis- 
try to whose word the churches, as afterwards that of Corinth, 
were obedient. This charismatic order seems to have prevailed 
in all the early Christian communities, till, as the first glow of 
spontaneous life began to pass away, a regular teaching eldership 
took charge of each congregation, though here also racial charac- 
teristics may have had to do with the permanence and intensity of 
the older system. 

Though the uneventful life of growth in grace does not afford much 
opportunity for the historian to chronicle its stages, yet we have 
a few indications of the work of the Holy Spirit as a power making 
for the development of the character of the body of the Christian 
Church. There are glimpses given us of a quiet communion of 
love and livelihood and worship, or we see a resolute facing of 
persecution in a mood of triumphant confidence. Is none of this 
finest fruit of the Church’s life the product of the Holy Spirit who 
comes from her Master? It is not very difficult to show that on 
occasion, at least, He was regarded as a source of inspiration of 
character. 

When the cloud of trial first gathers in the morning sky of the 
Church’s life, the brethren celebrate their deliverance in song and 
with the prayer that they may have boldness still to proclaim the 
Gospel as the storm may grow yet angrier. The answer comes (iv. 
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31) in the freedom of speech they have in the Holy Ghost, who 
thus establishes them with full confidence in their Christian life 
and, as we infer from the preceding verses, is the quickener of the 
conviction that the risen Jesus has vanquished all His foes and is 
Lord of all. 

Another period of silent growth ensues upon the hasty de- 
parture of Paul from Jerusalem to Cilicia in order to escape perse- 
cution. We read (ix. 31) that the Church was built up in 
peace, and walking in the fear of the Lord and the consolation of 
the Holy Spirit was multiplied. Though Blass interprets both 
olkodopounévy and éxdy@dvero figuratively, it is probable that the 
words are not meant to describe only the internal growth of Chris- 
tian character, but that they tell also of an external concomitant 
increase. Nevertheless the description is exactly what we should 
expect as to the manner and source of religious life. The fear of 
the Lord, that reverent piety of the type of the prophets or of the 
gospel, united with the consolation of the Holy Spirit, constitutes 
the sphere of Christian progress. The word zapddyos is note- 
worthy as the active noun corresponding to 6 zapd«dyrtos. a word at 
once suggestive of the promise of the Saviour in the discourses of 
the gospel of John. The function is that of the advocate who 
was to come from Jesus as the promoter of character, the sup- 
porter not against persecution, for the Church was at peace, but 
against obstacles in the rugged path of life, that she might walk 
in the fear of the Lord. Thus was the promise fulfilled when the 
people came to her light, because of the name of the Lord her 
God who had glorified her by the consolation of the spirit of 
truth. There is still another passage which may be quoted as 
indirect evidence that the author of Acts regards the development 
of the national character of Israel as the function of the Holy 
Spirit. Stephen draws his address toward a conclusion with the 
stinging words, ‘‘ Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost.’’ His nar- 
rative of the history had thrown into relief the stubbornness of 
the people from their earliest days in misinterpreting or wilfully 
rejecting leaders and prophets who had sought to lift the nation to 
a higher ideal of worship or character. This obstinate resistance 
to every nobler impulse resulted in their last outrage, the culmina- 
tion of what had been from the beginning a striving against the 
Holy Spirit. If He was the Source of the best aspirations of 
Israel, surely in Him also the Church of the Messiah must find 
her stimulus to the ideal of the kingdom.* 

* It is noteworthy that Stephen, who more than any other of the early Christians 


seems to have entered into the spirit of our Lord, traces in the people's rejection 
of the Gospel the culmination of a principle of Israelitish history which finds its 
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Why should suspicion be thrown on those halcyon days of the 
Church’s life, as though the picture of unity must be ideal and 
all distinct historical fact must of necessity fade away in the 
glamor of otherworldliness which the romancer casts over his 
opening chapters? Is the passion of Paul for Church-unity a 
mere day-dream beyond the hope of this mortal life, and is the 
yearning prayer of Jesus that His followers may be one nothing 
but a fiction of the evangelist’s? For any one who realizes 
with what power the Holy Spirit came to the primitive Christian 
at his baptism, overwhelming him with the divine forgiveness 
of his sins, it can excite no surprise that this world was for a time 
forgotten and believers dwelt together in a fellowship that was 
idyllic. Men who had been irresolute, disappointed, hopeless of 
the promises of God, shattered by the death of their Master, 
hardly dared believe in the permanent blessings of the kingdom, 
till the Holy Spirit at Pentecost convinced them by an experience 
repeated in every other believer, that Jesus had now assumed His 
sovereignty as Lord of the world, and that the promises of the 
new covenant were being fulfilled. If there is any hope for this 
world in the days to come, surely in those far-off days of long ago 
there could not fail to be an ideal companionship for a while at 
least, when Christian life was young. Believers were still exultant 
in their endowment that more than fulfilled what their prophets had 
taught them to hope for; and where there was a new gladness at 
their hearts in the presence of a Spirit that assured them of for- 
giveness of sins through their risen Lord, and who by His marvel- 
ous gifts was asserting control over their whole nature, surely those 
brethren may have enjoyed a ‘‘ catholic” unity such as has never 
been repeated in history. 

4, Great personalities occupy more space in the history of the 
early Church than the community itself for the reason that they 
directed its life and reflected in themselves the thought of their 
brethren. How did the Holy Spirit express itself in the careers 
of the outstanding men of the age—Peter, Stephen, Philip, 
Barnabas? Peter, the chief of the apostles, was a man mighty in 
speech and in action. His strong, convincing discourses, the 
eagerness of which is subdued from the impulsive words of 
earlier years, are usually ascribed to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, who is here as always the source of prophetic endowment. 


clearest expression in the words of Jesus (Luke xi. 49-51, Matt. xxiii. 32-36), 
who gives it as a fact of Divine Providence that a career of national obstinacy to 
prophets and apostles shall be consummated in that generation in rejection of the 
Messiah and national ruin. In the absence of any sign of direct influence of the 
gospel on the narrative of Acts this may afford another proof of the trustworthi- 
ness of this record of the discourse of Stephen. 
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It is surely a very mechanical interpretation of the narratives of 
Acts to recognize the activity of the Spirit in the force and cour- 
age of his powerful defense before the Sanhedrin (chap. iv), and 
to deny that the miracle which was done in the name of Jesus was 
attributed by the author to the same Spirit. We have already 
seen that the Spirit carried into execution the latent potency of 
the Name. This alsg was the order in the healing of the lame 
man. In gifts such as speech, prophecy, commanding personality, 
the work of the Holy Spirit is more prominent inasmuch as He 
abides as an inspiring presence, His endowment being made mani- 
fest by quickened energies of word orcharacter. But whena cure 
is effected by a word of command in the name of Jesus, the par- 
ticipation of the apostle through whom the Holy Spirit acts in the 
deed is ata minimum. The Name is pronounced and the man is 
cured. Few would ask how it was done. But the writer never 
allows us to suppose that the mere name of Jesus could be used 
as an incantation by any one. Those who can work miracles are 
spirit-filled apostles or leaders, who act as conductors of this heal- 
ing power through the Name to the stricken ones to whom mercy 
is shown. Subsidiary proof of this is given in iv. 12, according 
to which healing and salvation are only diverse results from the 
same Name, proceeding from the same person, the risen Lord. 
The word of forgiveness is uttered by Peter, the bodily cure is 
also mediated by him; but in both cases we must interpret the 
powers of the apostle in accordance with the promises of Jesus to 
His chosen band in the gospels to which reference has previously 
been made. The Holy Spirit was from the beginning the agency, 
and in the final discourse before His ascension Jesus told them that 
the Spirit would descend upon them with power. Hence, we are 
as much justified in ascribing the healing power in the apostle to 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit as the gift of preaching salva- 
tion. To illustrate what is meant, attention may be called to 1 
Cor. xii, where the endowment of healing is among the charisms 
of the Spirit. But how close is the parallel with the action of 
Peter when he effects the cure in the name of Jesus Christ, for 
the sole test for all spiritual endowments, according to Paul, is that 
they should be exercised by one who confesses that Jesus is Lord. 
Indeed, this was the only check and criterion that the Church had 
for judging between heathen paroxysms and Christian inspiration. 

In this connection reference should be made to the angelic ap- 
pearances recorded at this early stage of the Church’s history, for 
it cannot escape us that they are most frequent in the chapters of 
Acts preceding the Pauline missions, and in the gospel of Luke in 
the narratives of the Infancy. This is probably to be explained by 
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Luke’s being more dependent here on Hebraic sources than in 
other sections. In the historical books of the Old Testament 
‘* the angel of the Lord was a manifestation of Jehovah on earth 
in a human form, which might seem to be the prelude to a perma- 
nent redemptive self-revelation in this form. .... The later 
prophets tend to hypostatize the Spirit of God. In the older 
period, as that of the Judges, Jehovah rules His people through 
His Spirit, which inspires the leaders who judge and save Israel. 
And in the older prophets the Spirit operates within the prophet, 
who is enabled to conceive Jehovah’s purposes and operations in 
thought and express them in language. That which in the older 
prophets was an inward Spirit and thoughts has become an angel. 
... . It is, however, the Spirit of God—not only as the Spirit 
of prophecy, but in general as God in operation controlling the 
destinies of the nations and of His people that is chiefly symbol- 
ized in Zechariah, though also in Isaiah, Ezekiel and Psalms.’’* 
This sheds much light on the use of the term in Acts. The 
angel of the Lord in the Old Testament has not merely an inspir- 
ing prophetic function, but is redemptive also in the sense of 
encamping about and delivering the saints, even as in Acts v. 19, 
he delivers Peter from prison and repeats the rescue in chap. xii, 
appearing to him, speaking, counseling, leading in concrete 
human form. Again, he visits Herod, the arch-enemy of the 
young Church, with signal punishment. The angel appears as a 
spirit of prophecy to prepare Peter by a vision for the new expan- 
sion of God’s purpose with the world, providing an object-lesson 
to the self-assertive Peter, whom we have known of old, as to what 
in the scope of redemption the divine judgment regards as clean 
or common. Yet again he so directs Philip on his way that he 
cannot but consider the Ethiopian as one to whom he is sent by 
God to proclaim the gospel; and the message delivered, the action 
of the angel becomes to him a divine intimation that his work in 
that quarter is over, and that his evangelism must find its field 
elsewhere. When Ananias is instructed by the Lord in a dream to 
undertake a work from which he shrinks (ix. 10), there is evidently 
another visit of the heavenly messenger. So far as we can judge, 
these appearances were special intimations of the divine will at crises 
in which the duty is so unexampled that by the ordinary indwelling 
presence of the Spirit the recipients would not have had a suffi- 
ciently clear indication of God’s purpose. Indeed, we have direct 
confirmation of the view that the angel of the Lord was merely a 
special manifestation of the Spirit, in the statement of Acts viii, 
29, which identifies the angel who spoke to Philip with the Spirit, 


* A. B. Davidson, Art. ‘‘Angel’’ in Dictionary of Bible, edited by Hastings. 
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and also when Stephen interprets the action of Israel toward the 
revelations of God, mediated by angels, as a continual resistance 
to the Holy Spirit. 

These incidents transport us to the atmosphere of the earliest 
period of the Church, preserving as they do the tone of the narra- 
tives of the Infancy, when a beautiful Hebrew piety fed on the 
prophets was still expectant of visions even after the appearance 
of the Incarnate Son had superseded all independent and spasmodic 
theophanies. Before the primitive congregation of Jerusalem 
had emerged from its Jewish surroundings and while it was still in 
the imaginative rather than the more purely spiritual stage of 
thought, it interpreted any specially powerful impulse from the 
newly given Spirit in terms of the concrete Hebrew imagery. 
Quite distinct, however, from the visions of the angel of the Lord 
is the appearance of the risen Jesus to Paul. The three narratives 
agree in assuming a visible presence of the glorified Messiah who 
speaks directly to the overwhelmed persecutor, constraining even 
in the bystanders a reverence and sense of dread such as is not 
found in the accounts of the visits of the angel of the Lord. 

Of all the leaders of the primitive brotherhood, Stephen is the 
most winsome. Short as is the narrative of his life’s work, it is 
sufficient to reveal how fruitful the Holy Spirit was in him for the 
development of character. He was a man conspicuous for wis- 
dom, a most needful charism for the delicate business in hand, and 
he seems to have been preéminent among his colleagues for faith 
and the Holy Spirit, which can hardly mean anything else than 
that the Holy Spirit was displayed in him by the intensity of his 
loyalty to the Gospel. An impulsive prophetic quality of mind 
would have been no distinguishing aptitude for the purpose for 
which he was chosen, but rather a ripe wisdom, charm of charac- 
ter, impartial strength and devotion, springing from confident trust 
in God. Of such a nature Stephen seems to have been; for we 
read that he was full of grace and power to work wonders and 
great signs. 

The word zépcs is a favorite with Luke. In the gospel, ii. 52, 
it is written of Jesus that He advanced in grace with God and 
man ;. iv. 22, that men marveled at His words of grace. In Acts 
xi. 28, Barnabas rejoices at the grace that God had showed to 
the Church at Antioch. At Antioch in Pisidia (xiii. 48), Paul 
and Barnabas persuade the people to abide in the grace of 
God. Luke agrees with Paul in the frequent use of it to sig- 
nify, of course primarily, the favor of God as shown in the free 
salvation of love, but also in the individual to denote goodness of 
character, a reflection from the God of grace, spontaneous, rich, 

30 
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free; not a prize from hard striving, but a divine gift. Stephen 
was a generous, liberal man who could afford to be lavish of good- 
ness. Such a character as this Paul would have derived from the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and there is good reason given us 
in the preceding verses to assume that the author of Acts traces 
it to the same source. Stephen is above all others a man of whom 
it is said that he had the Holy Spirit. But it is remarkable that 
his miraculous power is brought into close connection with his 
preéminent characteristic as a man of grace, as though miracles 
were a sign of grace; that because he was endued with faith, 
wisdom and grace, he was entrusted also with this additional mark 
of divine favor. This is strikingly similar to Paul’s use of the 
word zéptoua, the powers of Stephen being precisely what the apos- 
tle would term yapicpara lapdtwy, OY evepyypata dvvdpewy, peculiar 
exhibitions of the Holy Spirit. The context forces us to believe 
that Luke sees in this wonder-working equipment another spir- 
itual gift of this highly endowed man. But Stephen possessed 
the prophetic inspiration to such a degree that at his last address 
it illuminated his whole soul, and his charm of character spoke in 
his face with a refined beauty that reminded those who looked 
upon him of an angel. And we may suppose that it was height- 
ened by the reflected glory of the heavenly vision when, full of 
the Holy Spirit, he saw Jesus standing at the right hand of God, 
having caught more of the grace of his Master than any of his 
brethren of whom we read, for he fell asleep with the words on his 
lips, ‘‘ Lay not this sin to their charge.” It was not only in words 
but in life that the young martyr had shown forth the power of 
the risen Lord, and in his death he may have left an impression 
on the mind of Paul which, after his conversion by his own vision 
of the Lord, ripened into the conviction that love is the supreme 
gift of the Spirit. 

Another of the seven spiritually minded men was Philip, known 
afterwards as the Evangelist, a large part of whose work during 
his preaching of Christ in Samaria consisted of doing signs, driv- 
ing out unclean spirits, healing the paralytic and lame. We are 
not told that he pronounced the name of Jesus over those whom 
he cured, though of course it was a part of his proclamation of 
the good tidings of the kingdom, and all understood that the mira- 
cles were effective through Christ alone. But here, as in the case 
of Peter, we are led to believe that these powers were activities 
of the inspired man whose whole life was preéminently under 
divine direction. 

Finally, there is Barnabas, his very name being his title to his 
life. He was truly a minister of that zapdzdyo:s which Jesus 
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promised to send with the Holy Spirit. Barnabas wasa good man 
and full of the Holy Spirit and of faith (xi. 24), so that many were 
added to the Church Impassioned preaching to sway multitudes 
does not appear to have been his gift, so the words must mean 
that the power of the Holy Spirit in augmenting the number of 
believers was displayed in the character of goodness and faith 
which gave force to his words. Jie had a broad faith that enabled 
him to grasp the purposes of God, and to rejoice in the grace im- 
parted by God to the Gentiles. Of calm judgment, and quiet but 
deep sympathy, he serves as a go-between on errands of mercy, 
and is selected by the Holy Spirit to be one of the two great mis- 
sionaries who delight to recognize the aliens as their brethren. 

Like the gleam of a wave as it breaks on a reef in a calm but 
unknown sea, we read in Acts v. 3, of Ananias, who in keeping 
back part of the price was deceiving the Holy Spirit, lying not to 
men but to God. This brings out the malignity of the deed. 
God was at work in his life. The Holy Spirit dwelling in his con- 
science had been prompting him against a course of impiety egre- 
gious because in the face of every aspiration to goodness. Hence 
even in those who are evil the Spirit is a monitor of good counsels 
and better conduct. 

There is significance in the recurrence of the word zAypys to de- 
scribe the measure of the endowment of the Spirit with which 
any of the great personalities were gifted, suggesting that these 
men only possessed in abundance what each Christian enjoyed in 
lesser degree as the normal condition of his life. The Church was 
composed of brethren who gave a loyal recognition to those of their 
fellows who were filled with the Spirit just because His presence 
in themselves constrained them to that acknowledgment. 

Considering the nature of the Book of Acts, we are not sur- 
prised that there is little explicit deduction of Christian character 
from an indwelling Holy Spirit, though the work of men with 
Spirit-filled lives bulks more largely in that early history than 
occasional striking external manifestations. We get in Acts in 
concrete biography what Paul gives as doctrine. In Acts we are 
presented with the missionary expansion of the Church in large 
outline; the epistles are letters to instruct churches of sluggish 
understanding or to stimulate flagging zeal. But there are diver- 
sities even in the epistles. Had we only 1 Corinthians with its 
answers to questions of Church practice, we should imagine that 
in his teaching Paul laid most stress on the work of the Spirit as 
a charismatic endowment, whereas we know that he saw the dis- 
tinctive fruit of the Spirit in the production of a Christlike life. 
The author of Acts, on his part, shows us a profoundly similar 
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conviction as to the function of the Holy Spirit in the moulding 
of the life and shaping the policy of the Church. But instead of 
reading the later and more explicit thought into the minds of the 
primitive brethren, he pictures them in the naive and glad enjoy- 
ment of the Christian experience of the Spirit, which is as universal 
as it is essential, without consciously proposing to themselves to 
formulate all that was involved in it. 


HALIFAX. R. A. FALCONER. 











V. 
THE ETHICS OF THE NATURAL MAN. 


LTHOUGH ‘“ modern’’ theology—i.e., that kind of theology | 
which is enslaved by modern thought—is of a protean char- 
acter, changeable as the weather, unstable as water, running its 
course with the swiftness of a race-horse, yet it is an undeniable 
fact that in all its multifarious forms two main peculiarities force 
themselves into the foreground. it pretends to be rather ethical 
than dogmatic, and it certainly is naturalistic rather than super- 
naturalistic. In its mildest form it tries to be evangelical in its | 
ethical positions, professing great regard for the ethical portions 
of the New Testament and emphasizing the matchless character 
of the Saviour. Among those who occupy the right wing of the 
party, there are men who doubtless are upright in their motives, 
and strong in their convictions with regard to the defensibility of 
their position and its congruity witn evangelical belief. The 
ethical character of “ modern” theology attracts them, and although, 
as a rule, they are adherents of the hypothesis of evolution, they 
vigorously reject its undisguised naturalism. They hold in 
esteem the learning and culture of ‘‘ modern ’’ theologians and ex- 
change compliments with them, yet they judge that they are 
abundantly able to keep up their independence. It is a strange 
phenomenon. These well-meaning men occupy almost all the 
‘¢modern’’ positions: they look upon the Holy Scriptures as a 
collection of Hebrew and Hellenistic literature ; they accept the 
hypothesis of evolution as a doctrine or as a law; in fact, they 
concede almost all the premises of ‘‘modern’’ theology: and yet 
they refuse to draw the naturalistic conclusions from these premises. 
They imagine that they have succeeded in mixing oil and water, 
light and darkness, Christ and Belial. 
Such a position is not tenable in the long run; for if a theologian 
submits his will to the will of God—in other words, if he finds in 
the Holy Scriptures the source of his ethics—his intellect also has 
to submit to the doctrines of the Bible—7. e., he will have to 
acknowledge God as his supreme teacher also. If an attempt is 
made to retain the ethics of the New Testament, while the doc- 
trinal portion is rejected, or at least treated with indifference, it 
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will be found, sooner or later, that in rejecting a part of God’s truth 
the whole has been lost. The ethical and doctrinal portions of the 
Bible, which is a tender, well-integrated organism, are so closely 
interwoven that the one cannot live without the other. Herbert 
Spencer says of the living forms in nature: ‘‘ From the lowest 
living forms upward the degree of development is marked by the 
degree in which the several parts constitute a codperative assem- 
blage. The advance from those creatures which live on in each 
part when cut in pieces, up to those creatures which cannot lose 
any considerable part without death, nor any inconsiderable part 
without great constitutional disturbance, is an advance to creatures 
which, while more integrated in respect to their solidification, are 
also more integrated as consisting of organs that live for and by 
each other.’’** What is here said of higher living forms in nature 
may be justly applied to the Holy Scriptures, the work of the 
Holy Spirit. We have inthe Bible an organism whose compo- 
nent parts constitute a coUperative assemblage and live for and by 
each other. It is possible to build an ethical system on a purely 
anthropological foundation, but the ethics of the Holy Scriptures 
cannot thrive unless you submit to the entire truth of God in the 
Old and New Testaments. 

It is an historical fact that evangelic ethics, as it is called, has 
sooner or later degenerated into ‘‘modern’’ naturalistic theology. 
The history of theology in the Netherlands since the rise of the 
Leyden school of “ modern” theology furnishes us with a demonstratio 
ad oculos in this respect. When under the able leadership of the 
late Prof. J. H. Scholten this new school began to flourish, and it 
seemed as if its teachings were going to prevail almost every- 
where, evangelica! theologians tried to stem the flood, being aware 
of its pernicious character. At that time, however, orthodox 
theology being asleep, the defenders of the truth were found 
willing to buy peace by means of a compromise, and so to surren- 
der many dogmatic positions. This is indicated by their name. 
They called themselves ‘‘ ethical-irenical’’ theologians. They did 
not desire to enter upon a vigorous polemical campaign against the 
‘modern ” theologians, but took up an irenical attitude toward them, 
trying to rescue evangelical Christianity by emphasizing its ethical 
character. And what is the condition to-day? Orthodox Christi- 
anity is a power in the land, while the “ethical” theologians, with 
rare exceptions, are as ‘‘modern’’ as the original founders of the 
“modern” school. The older “ ethical ” theologians forgot the truth 
of the old adage: Obsta principiis. Their ‘ ethical-irenical” princi- 
ples have dragged them down to the naturalistic level of the Schol- 


* Herbert Spencer, First Principles, American edition, p. 338. 
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tens, Kuenens and Rauwenhoffs. History repeatsitself. When in 
the eighteenth century rationalism began to make inroads into ‘he 
churches evangelical theologians, who called themselves supra- 
naturalists, tried to save Christianity by making compromises, 
some calling themselves rational supranaturalists and others 
supranatural rationalists, and ended with a complete. surrender 
to the enemy. Of the ‘‘ethical-irenical’’ theologians the same 
must be said. Is it possible for us to escape this logic of 
facts? As soon as we begin to believe that it is feasible! 
to uphold the ethical aspect of Christianity without remaining 
loyal to the doctrinal, we change our position and, before 
we are aware of it, have gone over to the enemy. On an inclined 
plane sliding down is an easy matter. “ Ethical” theologians every- 
where, in America as well as in the Netherlands, are on such an 
inclined plane, and sooner or later they will be forced to substitute 
the naturalistic character of their theology for the evangelical. 
‘*Modern’’ theologians who build their ethical system upon a 
naturalistic foundation are consistent. They are independent in 
ethics, for they have renounced their allegiance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God, and not only toits doctrinal portion. Ac- 
cepting the hypothesis of evolution as their philosophy without any 
reserve,* they have discarded the supranatural element in religion 
as unscientific. ‘‘ Modern’’ theology is the theology of the natural 
man, who does not stand in need of a divine revelation on the one 
hand, or of regeneration on the other, in building up his ethical 
system upon a purely naturalistic foundation. His is indeed the 
theoloyia irregenitorum. ‘This is often forgotten in evangelical 
circles. Perthes, the famous German publisher, said in one of his 
confidential letters to a friend: ‘‘ It is sad to notice the lack of a 
holy indignation in the polemical attacks of our evangelical theo- 
logians upon the life of Jesus by Strauss. They always speak of 
honest Dr. Strauss, the marvelous learning and the beautiful style 
of the man, but, alas! seldom are notes of warning heard against 
this enemy of Christ.’’+ It is the same with us. Whatever may 
be forgotten in our defense of the truth, we never seem to forget 
that we belong toa mutual admiration society. This would not be 
so if we always were aware of the true nature of ‘‘ modern ’’ theol- 


* Without reserve. We know that there are evangelical theologians who accept 
the law of evolution with reserve. They want to make room for creative 
actions of God. How do they manage this? By setting the law of evolution aside 
at certain points in the development of the Kosmos. Such attempts, which are 
neither scientific nor in harmony with a sound biblical hermeneutic, ought to be 
given up as irrational. 

+ I have to quote from memory. I vouch for the sense, not for the ipsissima 
verba. 
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ogy. It is certainly our duty to esteem a man’s character and 
learning, but we ought to esteem God’s truth more highly. A 
“ modern ” theologian may be a very respectable man and his learn- 
ing may be stupendous, but his theology is an egregious mass of 
error. His theology may be justly called the ethics of the natural 
man. I presume that he will have no objection to this definition 
of his position, although it may be that he will attach a different 
meaning to the term natural man. 

Let us try to enter a little more fully into this subject. Many 
questions rise in our minds when we think of the ethics of the 
natural man. Before we enter upon the discussion it is proper to 
define our terms. 

Ethics in the abstract is not easy to define. Says Henry Sidg- 
wick: ‘‘ It is not easy to define in a single phrase the subject 
commonly called Ethics in such a manner as to meet with general 
acceptance ; as its boundaries and relations to cognate subjects are 
variously conceived by writers of different schools, and rather 
indefinitely by mankind in general.’’* This seems strange, since 
man is commonly called an ethical creature, and yet it is true. 
The universal haziness enveloping this matter is surprisingly 
great, while those who venture upon a definition often move in 
opposite directions. The main difficulty is found in defining man’s 
place in the universe and his relations to it in all its varied mani- 
festations. In other words, in order to define ethics we have to 
know why man is placed in this world, what special task he has to 
perform and what aim he has in view. So much is certain: that 
man has a position in this world, which is su¢ generis,—different 
from that of brute creation, which does not go beyond physical 
existence and enjoyment. I venture to say that no school of 
ethics will take exception to the following tentative definition : 
Ethics is the science of the chief end of man. The Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism is eminently ethical when it opens its instruc- 
tion with the question: ‘‘ What is the chief end of man?” I 
do not just now give the answer, for I know many schools object 
to its teaching. But whatever our view of man may be, our 
definition of ethics may be found in the formula given above. 
There is an atomistic view of ethic which defines it as a science of 
the duties and privileges of man or in some similar manner; but 
it is obvious that all these duties and privileges centre in a certain 
principle, and that we cannot rest satisfied until we have grouped 
all our relations around this principle. The chief end of man is 
this centre, which unifies in a truly scientific manner the several 
relations and conditions wherein man is placed. We may follow 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. viii, p. 574. 
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Martensen in speaking of individual, general and social ethics, 
but it is apparent, it seems to me, that it is man who has to per- 
form his great task in all the relations wherein he finds himself 
placed—man, considered individually, generically and socially. 

It is fashionable to separate truth and life, dogmatics and ethics. 
But if my definition of ethics is correct, we have no right to do so. 
Everything that belongs to man’s task upon earth belongs to the 
ethical domain. The truth is one; it is atthe same time dogmatic 
and ethical. Our Catechism does not tear asunder the relig- 
ious and moral elements in the truth of God. ‘‘Man’s chief end 
is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever.’’? This answer to 
our question is eminently dogmatic and ethical, uniting both 
aspects of the truth of God. I do not maintain that ethics may 
not be separately treated as an independent branch of theological 
science ; but this I say,—that ethics can never be independent of the 
other side of God’s truth, which we call dogmatics. Daneau and 
Calixtus, who inaugurated the separate treatment of ethics, have 
done good service to theology, but to neglect dogmatics entirely and 
establish ethics on an independent basis did not for a moment enter 
their minds. It is an irrational procedure; adherents of indepen- 
dent ethics are as dogmatic, if not more so, than those whom 
they call with scorn dogmatists. Your dogma may not be my 
dogma, but a dogma you have in your construction of your ethical 
system. 

The other term which has to be defined is natural man. This 
terminus technicus is a happy translation of the Greek 6 a i3pwrous 
goytxds, The locus classicus is found 1 Cor. ii. 14: ‘ Puyexds dé 
aipwrog od déyetat ta tod Ilvebpatos tod Beod* pwpia yap adbt@ etativ, xar 
ob dbvarat yrdvat Ott nvevpatixds dvaxpiverat, Whatis the meaning of 
wipwrog Yoytxds in this connection? Those who believe in trich- 
otony tell us that Paul, in this passage, speaks of such men as 
allow the ¢vz7%, t.e., the lower lusts and instincts, to rule over them, 
whilst the d8pwzog xvevparexds rules over these lusts and instincts 
and keeps them in subjection by reason. -Scholten, in his Dogma- 
tices Christiane Initia, gives the following definition of the natural 
man: ‘‘ Homo ¢uzexés, qui rebus divinis intelligendis impar esse 
dicitur, non est homo, qui utitur ratione, sed is cujus ratio pec- 
cato infirmata est.’’* The spiritual man, whose reason is not 
debilitated by sin, is able to understand divine things; the psy- 
chical man, on the contrary, who has sinned away the sound use of 
his reasoning faculty, looks upon spiritual things as foolishness. 
By nature we are all spiritual men, but those who lead sinful lives 
sink down to the level of psychical men. The context contradicts 


* P. 56, l.o. 
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this interpretation. Paul speaks of the Spirit asa gift of God, 
not as a faculty of man in his present state outside of the king- 
dom of God. “ Now we have received, not the spirit of the world, 
but the Spirit which is of God’ (ver. 12a). It is God’s Spirit 
which in believers—for his epistle is written for such—counteracts 
the spirit of the world. The Holy Spirit teaches them the things 
of God. He says that the Spirit teaches us, 7. e., believers, ‘‘ that 
we might know the things that are freely given to us of God”’ 
(ver. 126). When believers testify of these things, it is not their 
own wisdom, unclouded by sinful practices and sensual habits, 
which enables them to do so, ‘‘ Which things also we speak, not 
in words which man’s wisdom teaches, but which the Holy Ghost 
teaches; comparing spiritual things with spiritual ’’ (ver. 13). By 
way of contrast Paul then proceeds to show that the natural man, 
who has not yet received the gift of the Holy Ghost, does not re- 
ceive the things of the Spirit of God. He does not say that the 
natural man is a stock and a stone, but he is very decided in his 
statement that he does not receive spiritual things. This is very 
easy to understand, for analogy teaches us that we must expect 
this. Paul asks very pertinently: ‘‘ For what man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of man, which is in him?’? And 
he draws from this premise the conclusion: ‘‘ Even so the things 
of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God’’ (ver. 11). 
Firmly as a rock Paul has established the truth that the natural 
man who has not received the gift of the Spirit cannot receive 
spiritual things, because the Spirit, who teaches these things and 
alone is able to teach them, is not in him. Jude says of the 
natural man: Odro¢ efaw of dzodtopiRovtes, guytxol, mvedua ph Exovtes 
(Jude, ver. 19). The English versions, the Revised as well as 
King James’, render ¢uz:xoé by sensual, which is very unfor- 
tunate, because it creates the impression that we have to think of 
immoral men, steeped in gross sin, as indicated by the term 
guyixdt. It is true Jude describes this kind of people, but he 
defines the term he uses by the epexegesis: zvedpa py Ezovtes, 
Cremer says of the meaning of the term ¢uzxds, as used in the 
New Testament: ‘‘ Here it stands in contrast, not with cdza, 
cwpaztxds, but only with zedua, zvevparexds ; and not with the zedpza 
of man in a general sense, but with the Spirit as possessed by the 
renewed man.” And speaking of Jude 19: ‘‘ obrof ciow.... 
duztxot, mvedpua pi Exovtes, 1. e., they are none other than what they are 
by nature ; it is not said that they have no zed, so far as tvedpa 
is a constituent part of human nature,*—this would have been 
expressed by 7 zvedua éyovres; but they are not in possession of 


* Cremer as a trichotomist thinks that man consists of cova, Wu yx4 and zvevua, 
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the Spirit which they might have possessed. /Iveda, in antithesis 
with ¢uytxds, signifies the Holy Spirit of redemption.’’* From all 
this I draw the conclusion that man, without the life imparted 
to him by the Holy Spirit, whether he be a malefactor and pub- 
lican or a philosopher, scribe or pharisee, is what Paul calls 
adipwrog doytxds, 

If we further ask how the impartation of the life which the 
Holy Spirit gives takes place, we answer with the words of Jesus, 
addressed to Nicodemus: ‘'’Apjy diy Ayw oot, dav pi tes pevn ty 
dvwiev, ob dbvatat ieiv tiv Basthetav tod Beod, Regeneration is that 
gracious act of God whereby the homo ¢vzxés is changed into a 
homo 7vevpatexés, A natural man accordingly is a man who is not 
regenerated, but contemplates things terrestrial and heavenly with 
his natural faculties alone, and in the ethical sphere is guided by 
his own maxims and categorical imperatives. The ethics of the 
natural man, therefore, is emphatically the theologia irreyenitorum. 
It hardly seems necessary, but let me here say that I do not wish 
to be understood as maiptaining that every ‘‘modern ’’ theologian 
who dispenses with the supranatural in his ethical system is, ipso 
facto, a natural man. Such a judgmen: be far from me; there is 
only Oue whose judgment in this matter, as well as in any other, 
is infallible. But this I say without fear of contradiction, that 
‘‘modern’’ theology—‘‘ modern’’ theologians themselves being 
judges—professes to be the theology of the natural man, and 
that it is just on account of this repudiation of the supranatural, 
that ‘‘modern’’ theologians abhor dogmatics and favor ethics. 

After having defined and elucidated our terms, as far as seemed 
necessary, the question arises: Is it possible to build up an ethical 
system on the foundation of a bare naturalism? In other words, 
may we speak of the ethics of the natural man, or is it a contra- 
diction in terms? Augustine said of the virtues of the heathen, 
that they were splendid vices. Where virtues are vices there 
certainly is no room left for an ethical system. According to 
Augustine’s view ethics and Christian ethics are identical. Outside 
of the Church, where God has set up His reign of grace, a moral 
life is an utter impossibility, and it would be labor lost to cultivate 
ethics as a science except within the kingdom of God. Frank 
ascribes this view of Augustine to the dualism of nature and grace 
which appears here and there in his writings, and was never 
entirely overcome by him.+ His former affiliation with the Mani- 

* Cremer’s Lexicon of N. T. Greek, third English edition, pp. 586, 587. 

+ Dr. Fr. H. R. Frank’s System der Christlichen Sittlichkeit, p. 342, where the 
author quotes Augustine: ‘‘Si loquatur ipse solus, non per ea (voices of nature) 


sed per se ipsum, ut audiamus verbum ejus, non per linguam carnis, neque per 
vocem angeli . . . . sed ipsum quem in his amamus, ipsum sine his audiamus.”’ 
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cheans and his later fierce struggles, first with Pelagius and later 
on with the Donatists, account to some extent for his extreme 
view of man’s condition after the fall of Adam. The same view 
is expressed in the Augsburg Confession, where the statement is 
made that not a spark (ne scintillula quidem) of man’s former 
glory is left, and that by Adam’s fall he has become a stock and a 
stone (truucus et lapis). No wonder that Matthias Flaccius drew 
from these statements the conclusion that in our natural condition 
sin is our substance. He was censured for making such an 
extravagant statement, but a candid critic has to confess that Flac- 
cianism is the logical development of the stock-and-stone theory. 
Such a view precludes the possibility of a moral life for the 
natural man. If no spark of former glory has been left, every 
ideal has died with it. Ifa man has been turned into a stock and 
stone, it is inconceivable how any one in his natural state could be 
conscious of his responsibility. 

Happily our Reformed Confessions take a different view of this 
matter. In their description of Adam’s fall and its consequences 
they are not a whit behind the Lutheran symbols. If we rec- 
ognize that they make room for the moral nature of man after 
the Fall, the reason is not to be found in a more superficial concep- 
tion of man’s present sinful estate. The Belgic Confession, after 
having described man’s honorable estate before his fall, continues : 
‘* Verum quum in honore esset, nescivit, et excellentiam suam 
non cognovit, sed seipsum sciens et volens peccato, et per conse- 
quens morti ac maledictioni subjecit: dum Diaboli verbis et im- 
posturis aurem prebeus mandatum vite transgressus est, quod a 
Domino acceperat, seque a Deo, vera ipsius vita, per peccatum 
subduxit atque abalienavit, et totam ipsius naturam corrupit ac 
Vitiavit. Quo factum est, ut morti tum corporali tum spirituali 
sese obnoxium reddiderit, im- probus atque perversus effectus 
fuerit, atque in omnibus viis et studiis suis corruptus, et preeclara 
illa dona omnia amiserit, que a Deo acceperat.’’* This declaration 
certainly is a confession of total depravity pure and simple, without 
any loopholes or mental reservations. And yet what follows im- 
mediately? ‘‘ Adeo ut non nisi exigue illorum scintille et vestigia 


* Niemeyer’s Collectio Confessionum : ‘‘ But being in honor, he understood it 
not, neither knew his excellency, but wilfully subjected himself to sin, and con- 
sequently to death and the curse, giving ear to the words of the devil. For the 
commandment of life, which he had received, he transgressed; and by sin 
separated himself from God, who was his true life, having corrupted his whole 
nature, whereby he made himself liable to corporal and spiritual death. And 
being thus become wicked, perverse, and corrupt in all his ways, he hath lost all his 
excellent gifts which he had received from God.’’ Translation, found in the 
Constitution of the Reformed Church in America, New York: Board of Publica- 
tion of the R. C. A., 1885, p. 39 of the Doctrinal Standards. 
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exilia illi relicta sint, que sufficiant ad homines reddendos inexcusa- 
biles, [sed nequaquam ad nos bonos ac Deo probatos efficiendos, } 
quoniam quidquid in nobis est lucis in czecas tenebras est conversum, 
ut et Scriptura ipsa docet dicens: Lux in tenebris lucet, et tenebree 
eam non comprehenderunt. Ibi enim Johannes manifeste homines 
tenebras vocat.’’* 

Man is deeply fallen, yet he has retained a few remains of his 
former glory ; these do not lead him back to God, but they leave 
him without excuse. It is true that in the symbols of the 
Presbyterian Church no special mention is made of the remains 
in man of former glory. The reason is that these symbols, 
younger than the others, are more systematic in their development of 
Christian truth, leaving to one side all those polemical points which 
had to be considered in the earlier part of the Reformatory move- 
ment. It is, however, clear enough that our Puritan forefathers 
held the same view of the natural man as those on the continent 
of Europe. We find a statement concerning natural religion 
where we do not at all expect it. Inthe Larger Catechism it is 
said, in answer to Question 60: ‘‘ They who having never heard 
the Gospel know not Jesus Christ, and believe not in Him, cannot 
be saved, be they never so diligent to frame their lives according 
to the light of nature, or the laws of that religion which they 
profess ; neither is there salvation in any other, but in Christ alone, 
who is the Saviour only of His body the Church.’’ Christ is the 
only Saviour, yet there is a light of nature and a religion which 
these natural men profess. Very instructive also is the answer 
to Question 94: ‘‘ Although no man since the fall can attain to 
righteousness and life by the moral law; yet there is great use 
thereof, as well common to all men, as peculiar either to the unre- 
generate, or the regenerate.” 

What our symbols teach we see verified in history. It is true 
there has been much cruelty in the world since sin began its 
destructive course, and the darkness of error and ungodliness has 
been and still is appalling. And yet we may truthfully say that 
morality is man’s heritage, which has not been taken away from 
him when he was forced on account of his fall to leave Paradise. 
The history of mankind has been since the fall a descent from 
the height of glory whereon the Creator had placed it. Of course 
it is also the history of the ascent of redeemed humanity, culmi- 
nating in the advent of the Mediator. But as far as mankind 
itself is considered, it is a descent. And yet man can never forget 


* ‘And only retained a few remains thereof, which, however, are sufficient to 
leave man without excuse; for all the light which isin us is changed into darkness, 
as the Scriptures teach us, saying: ‘The light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not’: where St. John calleth men darkness.’ L.c., p. 39 
The words placed in brackets are found in another edition of the Belgic Confession. 
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that he is a moral being, although many individuals live in immo- 
rality, squandering the remains of the patrimony left them. The 
glory of God’s image in man is gone, but man, created in God’s 
image, cannot forget that he is a dethroned monarch. 

The classical nations of antiquity, the Greeks and the Romans, 
prove our position, that man, although fallen, is still in the pos- 
session of remains, the light of nature. This light is dim compared 
with the light of the Gospel; yet it is a light which has enabled 
some of their choice spirits to produce marvelous ethical writ- 
ings. Socrates was a great teacher of ethics, and his pupils, Plato 
and Aristotle, developed the seeds sown by the master into 
a ripe harvest. Aristotle especially may be looked upon as the 
father of ethics as a science. The Roman Seneca has given ex- 
pression to such lofty moral sentiments that some critics have ven- 
tured the hypothesis that he may have heard in some way or other 
the teachings of Paul the apostle. Philosophers propounded ethical 
questions ; poets, such as Sophocles, Aschylus and Horace, had 
deep insight, as by intuition, into moral truths; and legislators, such 
as Solon, Lycurgus and others, embodied moral principles in their 
statutes. It is strange that, while their dogmatics was poor and in 
many respects childish, while their conduct was—some exceptions 
left out of account—wretched and abominable, their moral maxims 
were of a high order of excellence. Man had forgotten the true 
nature of God, yet he still knew something about his moral task 
in the world—although he had to confess with Ovidius Naso, 
Video meliora, proboque, deteriora sequor. 

But if morality is man’s heritage, then certainly all men are 
moral beings, and not only those belonging to the cultured nations. 
This is true. Go to Central Africa and dwell among those de- 
graded savages, and you will find that they are not entirely without 
moral instincts. The moral sense may be stunted and, in some 
cases, seem to be almost entirely absent; on closer investigation, 
however, it will be found that conscience in some shape or other 
is still extant. The same may be said of the lowest of the low 
among savage tribes, the Papuans of Australia and the Firelanders 
of South America. Travelers sometimes have been rash in their 
judgments concerning the religious and moral condition of the 
tribes among whom they lived for a short time, declaring that 
they had neither an idea of God nor of their moral obligations ; 
yet on closer investigation these unfavorable judgments invariably 
have been reversed. If this is the case with men who never have 
had any contact with Christianity, we do not wonder at all that men 
who have been nolentes volentes under the influence of the Gospel 
are morally developed, and can think of the attempt to build up an 
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ethical system on a purely naturalistic basis. In their case, how- 
ever, it is difficult to discriminate between that which is the result 
of their independent investigation and that which they owe to 
Christian influences. But we do not intend to multiply our ques- 
tions, and on that account we refrain from claiming many of their 
positions as usurped, We concede, however, considering the teach- 
ing of the Reformed Churches and the testimony of history, that 
we may speak of the ethics of the natural man. 

Or do the Holy Scriptures forbid us to make such a concession ? 
Socinians have appealed to the Bible in their polemic against 
natural religion and morality. Man’s soul, they claim, is a clean 
sheet of paper; revelation alone tells us what ought to be written 
upon it. They are mistaken. The Holy Scriptures teach us that 
man, considered as a sinner, is still the bearer of the divine image, 
although its glory may have been taken away. In blessing Noah 
God said to him: ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by men shall 
his blood be shed: for in the image of God made he man’’ (Gen. 
ix. 6), And James, speaking of that wonderful instrument, the 
human tongue, says: ‘‘ Therewith bless we God, even the 
Father; and therewith curse we men, which are made after the 
similitude of God’’ (James iii. 9). In the text, taken from the 
Old Testament, D9¥ is used, which the Septuagint renders e/xd», 
while James uses the other term épotwars, in Hebrew Dvd; in 
both cases, however, the divine image or likeness is meant. 
Roman Catholic theologians, it is true, find a great difference in 
the meaning of these words, and a few Protestant theologians 
follow them; but it is almost universally accepted that both 
terms, used in harmony with Hebrew parallelism, mean the 
same thing. 

Adam, as a creature created in the image of God, is addressed by 
God after his fall and treated as a being able to understand 
religious and ethical truth. All men, in fact, are regarded as 
capable of discerning the glory of this truth. Jesus tells His disci- 
ples that they are the light of the world. If the world could 
not see the light, the shining of it certainly would be of no use. 
It is true, with regard to the things of the Spirit, that the natural 
man is not able to receive them; but the reflected light of God's 
glory in the life of believers—the ethical part of it, so to speak— 
is visible to all who behold it. It is on this account that Jesus 
admonishes His followers: ‘‘ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven”’ (Matt. v. 16). His desire is that all who rely upon 
natural morality may be convinced by the good works of believers 
that the ethics of the spiritual man is far better than their own. 
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When we read Paul’s description of the condition of civilized 
heathendom in his days, as given in the opening chapter of his 
epistle to the Romans, we feel tempted to ask ourselves whether 
Augustine is not right in his estimate of the virtues of Greek and 
Roman heroes and philosophers. Paul, however, does not forget 
for a moment that these heathen, in spite of their awful depravity, 
are moral beings. Why is it that the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men ? 
His answer is: ‘‘ Because they hold truth ’’—which is known 
to them—‘‘ in unrighteousness.” They know to a certain extent 
the way they have to go, but they refuse, on account of their 
sinful inclinations, to walk therein. Their immorality is abomin- 
able in the sight of God, because they are moral agents, responsi- 
ble for their actions. ‘' That which may be known of God is 
manifest in them: for God has showed it unto them.’’ This is 
the reason why they have no valid excuse for their ungodliness 
and unrighteousness. Their natural moral state, even in the midst 
of their abominations, is an heritage which God has bestowed 
upon mankind in creation and did not taxe away when Adam 
fell. Their moral nature is neither a donum superadditum nor a 
frenum aureum ; on the contrary, it belongs to man as a creature 
of God. The foundation of morality is not primarily found in the 
order of grace, but in the order of creation. The accountability 
of man for his actions is brought out in a forcible manner in the 
second chapter of Paul’s epistle to the Romans, where it is stated 
that the Gentiles have a conscience, and that this conscience is 
intimately connected with God’s law, written in their hearts: 
‘¢ For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these having not the law, are a 
law to themselves, which shew the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their consciences also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another.’’ 
The Jews had the law of God delivered to them by Moses; the 
Gentiles, however, were not left without a law altogether. The 
ethics of the latter might not have for its source the revealed will 
of God, yet the dim light of conscience was to them to a certain 
extent an indicator of this will. 

This teaching of Paul is plain and convincing. The Gentiles 
have a certain consciousness of God in their minds, they have a 
law written in their hearts, and their consciences enable them to 
form moral judgments. Certainly they are moral agents, and those 
among them who are cultured enough will be able to write treat- 
ises on ethical subjects. Wherever the apostle of the Gentiles 
comes in contact with them he treats them as men who are able 
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to understand ethical preaching. In his address to the men of 
Athens on Mars Hill he speaks to them about the unknown God 
whom they ignorantly worshiped. Although given to idolatry 
and steeped in superstition, they had, as it were, by instinct been 
led to worship the God whom they did not know. As a messen- 
ger of this God he stands in their midst, and on a thoroughly 
theological basis he mentions many facts which are worth remem- 
bering. First of all, he tells the Athenians that the unknown God 
has worked among them by means of His universal grace in order 
‘that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him.’’ Service of God, according to Paul, is the 
great task of mankind. Further, he states that God is not far 
from them, ‘‘ for in him we live, and move and have our being.’’ 
All this is stated on the basis of the order of creation. The 
echo of this relation of God to man is found in man’s divination 
—if I may use this expression—of this relation. ‘' As certain 
also of yourown poets have said, For we are also His offspring.”’ 
On account of all this, and also on account of the insufficiency of 
this vatural ethical state, the apostle adds: ‘‘ The times of this 
ignorance God overlooked, but now commandeth all men every- 
where to repent.’’ In a truly masterly manner man’s moral nature 
and his wretched condition in his sinful state are here united in 
one picture. We behold man as a dethroned monarch, sinful and 
yet in the possession of remains reminding him of his former state. 
He has ruined himself, and yet as a ruin he reveals some traces of 
former beauty and glory. The ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec in 
the desert, the broken pillars and statues, the demolished struc- 
tures of ancient Athens and Rome are indeed apt illustrations of 
the dual condition of man, considered as a creature of God and as 
asinner. In his degraded state, the result of the fall, whether he 
be Greek, Roman, Jew or Scythian, patrician or plebeian, he is 
still the offspring of God, and in happy moments the consciousness 
of it dawns upon him. 

When we consider this truly Biblical teaching, we need not be 
afraid to acknowledge our indebtedness to philosophers and moral- 
ists, of ancient and modern times, who have given to the world 
the ripest fruit of their thoughts. In the remains of classical art 
and literature we still find matchless examples, and we enjoy the 
works of our own poets and artists with genuine pleasure: why 
should we not be willing to listen to teachers who speak to us of 
our natural relation to the great task we have to perform in this 
world? We confess that natural ethics has a special charm for us. 
We find in the masterworks of ancient and modern writers much 
to admire—more, in fact, than in some Roman Catholic systems of 

31 
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moral theology after the manner of Gury and similar Jesuitical casu- 
ists. We gather from the pages of standard works on natural ethics 
many priceless thoughts, which are precious in themselves, and 
which at the same time strengthen us in our conviction, the more 
carefully we study them, that their authors bear silent witness to 
the truth that God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth, has created man in His image, and that thereby He has set 
His indelible mark upon every one of us, whether we may be will- 
ing to acknowledge it or not. May we not say with Tertullian: 
Anima naturaliter christians? Indeed we may, for it is true that 
redemption is a remedial scheme. God the Redeemer, who has 
created us for Himself, redeems us in harmony with our constitu- 
tion as human beings. Human needs are met in redemption, 
human aspirations are satisfied at the cross of Christ. No wonder 
then that we find the footsteps of our God even in the sands of a 
morality which ignores our relation to Him. Let our philoso- 
phers and moralists give preference to the natural instead of the 
supernatural, let them as the wise and prudent look down upon the 
babes to whom the glory of Christ is revealed; we see, neverthe- 
less, everywhere in their best thoughts the footprints of our Crea- 
tor and the helplessness of a sinner in his attempts to deliver him- 
self from the burden of guilt. 

Notwithstanding all this encomium, which we cheerfully bestow 
upon standard works of philosophers and moralists,* we have now 
to add that the ethics of the natural man has its serious limitations. 
This is apparent from what we have already said about the natural 
man, and it might suffice to refer our readers to that; but the 
importance of the subject requires us to investigate the matter 
more fully. These limitations are of such a nature that a Chris- 
tian will never be satisfied with the water drawn from the broken 
cisterns of unaided human wisdom. In our days it is especially 
necessary to draw attention to these limitations, because we are in 
great danger of losing out of sight the boundary lines between the 
natural and supernatural. Evolution in science (Darwinism) and 
in philosophy (Spencer's synthetic philosophy, the philosophy of 
persistent force) on the one hand, and a widespread hedonism as a 
maxim of ethical conduct on the other, conspire to obliterate the 
last vestiges of the distinction between the natural and the supra- 
natural which were still left after Hume, Kant and Hegel had done 
their utmost to bury the supernatural out of sight. 

Formally considered, the progress of ethics as a science is very 

* TI need not say that the ethical systems of positivism, agnosticism and pessi- 


mism do not give us many things for which we ought to feel grateful. They are 
not only naturalistic, but in addition atheistic and antitheistic. 
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great in our days. We appreciate this progress, for we are not at 
war with anything in its development which does not militate 
against the Christian religion and is able to stand the scrutiny of 
a truly scientific criticism. The development of ethics as a science 
belongs to the legitimate natural sphere. Truly we have noth- 
ing against nature as the work of our Creator, for in it we behold 
God’s glory. We admire the amount of work which has been 
bestowed upon the development of the scientific character of ethics, 
the architectonic of the system. The gifts of logic and dialectic, 
the inventive genius, the aptitude for painstaking research and 
minute investigation are boons which God, our benevolent Creator, 
has bestowed upon mankind. We thank Him for them wherever 
we find them, in heterodox circles just as truly as among the ortho- 
dox. Our grievances begin when we consider the subject-matter 
contained in modern systems of ethics. It is the naturalistic 
foundation of that which is taught, more or less pronouncedly 
expressed, the despotism of nature over grace, wherein we behold 
a rehabilitation of ancient heathendom in a modern dress among 
Christian nations, which fills us with indignation and excites our 
polemic zeal. We regret that modern moralists forsake the light 
of the Gospel for the artificial light of human reason. > 

Let us return fora few moments to our tentative definition : 
Ethics is the science of the chief end of man. This definition of 
course does not pretend to be anything but a formula, containing 
an unknown quantity which has to be resolved in order to be well 
understood. The question, therefore, demanding an answer is: 
What ts man’s chief end ? 

Many answers have been given to this question by modern 
moralists. What an array of definitions looms up before us from 
Spencer’s straight man, the moving equilibrium in the highest 
sphere of evolution, to Ritschl’s kingdom of God with its ethical 
ends/ Every one of these masters has a new definition to offer, 
different from all the rest, not only formally but also materially. 
Formal variety in defining man’s task in this world is no evil, but 
a lack of unanimity with regard to the objective root-principle of 
ethics is the result of the subjective position our modern moralists 
have taken. They are either entirely or almost untrammeled, as 
they say, or unguided, as we prefer to call it, by authority. They 
interpret in a radical manner Alexander Vinet’s saying, ‘‘ Influ- 
ence, and not authority, is the king of this world.’”’ They draw 
their ethical principles and maxims of conduct either from their 
own consciousness or from natural science, some following the old 
rationalists, others Schleiermacher, while most of them in our own 
time are under the despotic sway of the evolution theory. It 
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matters not in this respect whether they are individualists or social- 
ists, whether they approach their subject analytically or syntheti- 
cally, the result is the same: for in these systems as a rule God and 
man, religion and morals, the natural and the supranatural, are 
divorced from one another. God, religion and the supranatural 
are relegated to the dogmatic sphere, where they are allowed to 
drag on a pitiable existence. If man is only understood physi- 
cally, biologically, psychologically and as a social being, his task 
is as clear as day, they think. They endeavor to set their ethical 
picture in this naturalistic frame. Independent ethics, the dream 
of French moralists of former days, is the goal they desire to 
reach; and the goal which the most advanced among them think 
they have found in the hypothesis of evolution. 

It is customary in those circles to magnify the Sermon on the 
Mount above all other parts of the Holy Scriptures, and to point 
with undisguised satisfaction to the ethical character of Christ’s 
eschatological discourses, in the hope of establishing the supremacy 
of ethics over dogmatics; but they forget that our Saviour, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, always points to what has been said to those 
of old,* and in his eschatological discourses never omits to men- 
tion the relation of his hearers to Himself and His heavenly 
Father. This alone gives to all human actions in the sphere of 
morals genuine value in His sight. Whatever we do in this 
world, we must doit to Him. Moral action is love to Christ in 
His little ones.t The elimination of the religious element from 
the domain of morals extinguishes the Christian character of our 
ethical action. Such a divorce as some seek nowadays to establish 
between morals and religion the Holy Scriptures do not countenance. 
Those who have rejected the popular creeds may think such an im- 
possibility feasible; theologians who go back to Christ, as the 
phrase is, from the traditional creeds ought not for a moment to 
think so. 

This lack of insight into man’s chief end is a limitation of a 
serious nature in the ethics of the natural man. If man is a crea- 
ture of God, entirely dependent upon his Maker, which in the esti- 
mation of all Christian theologians is an axiom, then certainly it 
is God who sets him his task in the world. To a certain extent— 
we concede it cheerfully—we learn by experience, by our knowl- 
edge of man’s nature as a personality and a social being, and also 
by historical investigation, what God’s design is with man in this 
world. Man is a man, although he isa sinner. Gratia non tollit 
naturam. But why is it that grace is superadded to the original 
order of creation? Why do we deem nature insufficient to set 


* Matt. v. 17, 21, etc. + Matt. xxv. 40, 45. 
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before us in all its fullness and distinctness our task during our 
sojourn on earth? Our Maker introduced the order of grace 
because sin had corrupted our nature morally as well as physi- 
cally. Nature, in order to answer God’s purpose, has to be healed 
by grace. Gratia sanat naturam. Superficial knowledge of sin 
is the reason why many modern moralists are friendly to the 
naturalistic standpoint. Just on this account they look with 
indifference upon our position, that the Holy Scriptures are the 
chief authority in determining man’s task inthe world. Of course 
sin is such a tremendous power that no moralist can ignore it. In 
the symptomatic treatment of this disease, as sin is commonly 
called in these circles, modern moralists show wonderful skill. 
But the etiology of the symptoms is entirely neglected. Sin as a 
fall from a state of integrity is acknowledged as a fact by only a 
few. Even Henry Drummond preferred to speak of man’s ascent 
rather than of his descent. Sin is generally defined as an imper- 
fection which has to be overcome by the application of moral 
principles and maxims. Man is not yet what he ought to be, they 
say; while we, taught by the Holy Scriptures, maintain man is 
no longer what he used to be. Certainly we also believe in the 
ascent of elect humanity: believers are not yet what they ought 
to be, and will be; but man, left to himself, is descending into the 
second death notwithstanding all his moral principles and maxims. 
It is true some speak of a fall of man; but they conceive of it as 
a necessary transition from the naive state of childlike innocency 
to the state of liberty. Far is it from them to look upon the fall 
as a willful rebellion of a creature created good and in the image 
of God against his God and Lord, a rebellion which entails death 
and corruption as the punishment of disobedience. 

No wonder that naturalistic moralists think that they are able 
to perform in their own strength their task in this world—to love 
mankind and to work for its benefit in all the different spheres 
wherein they are placed. They are pathfinders in the domain of 
ethics. At least they think so, imagining themselves independent 
of tradition in any form whatever. This they call the scientific 
character of their systems. ‘hey look down upon the poor tradi- 
tionalists, who allow themselves to be guided by the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures and confess, with the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, that man’s chief end is found in glorifying God and 
enjoying Him forever, and that not only in our worship but also 
in our moral action. This is enough for the scientific autocrats to 
call us all kinds of names and to condemn us as unscientific. 
We, however, are of the humble opinion that it is scientific par 
excellence to be guided by Him who has made us, and to listen to 
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Him in order that we may know what He desires us to do. We 
believe in a revelation of God’s will. This revelation is neither 
our conviction of moral truth nor another word for evolution, but 
a fact which has a sure foundation in history. The path wherein 
we have to walk has been laid out for us by Him who has created 
us for Himself; our duty is to set out ov our journey and to 
accomplish our daily task in dependence upon Him. 

This leads us to the consideration of another limitation of a 
serious character in naturalistic morals. It is not enough to know 
our task; we must also be able to accomplish it. Man in his 
natural condition is able to do a geat deal in his capacity as a 
moral agent. The justitia civilis is within hisreach. Our present 
civilization, the advancement of good morals and the enterprises 
of philanthropy are an ocular demonstration of this fact. But 
glorious as all this is, it is quite a different thing to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him forever in all we undertake as moral agents. 
The moral principles and maxims of the natural man are not suffi- 
cient for this purpose. The regenerate man only, whose eyes are 
opened, whose guilt is taken away, who enjoys the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God and is willing to be Christ’s servant, is equal 
to the task. And even for him it remains in this sinful world a 
tremendous task. Unless a sinner becomes a Christian in the 
fullest sense of the word he will never be able to come up to the 
mark asaman. It is customary in ‘‘modern’’ circles to confound 
Christianity with humanity, and to maintain that everything 
human is Christian. This is a greatmistake. Christianity doubt- 
less is a remedial scheme, restoring humanity to its former glory, 
adding to it the splendor of the last Adam, who is the Lord from 
heaven; but humanity in its present sinful condition, without 
God's special grace, which is communicated to us in Christ Jesus, 
cannot produce Christianity out of its own bosom. Christ is not 
the efflorescence of the evolution of man, but God's gift sent 
down to a lost world from heaven. In the kingdom of God the 
gifts of regeneration and justification are bestowed. On this ac- 
count alone it is possible for sinful men to serve God in the moral 
| sphere. 

Ritsch] says that the establishment of the kingdom of God has 
in view ethical ends. This is indeed a poor view, demonstrating 
the fact that this renowned theologian was caught in the meshes 
of ‘“modernism.’’ The moral character of the kingdom of God, 
which we also acknowledge, is a means to reach a certain end; it 
is not an end in itself. The end is God’s glory; the means, 
religion and morals. The kingdom of God is the rehabilitation of 
the spiritual character of man, in order that he may transform 
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the revelation of truth into a practical life of truth, a life devoted 
to the love of God and our neighbor from the pure and unselfish 
motive of gratitude. Why is it that Ritschl and his followers 
prefer Abelard to Anselm, that Christ’s vicarious death is a stum- 
bling-block, that the mystic character of true godliness is a terra 
incognita to them? They ignore supranatural regeneration and 
abhor justification by faith only without works. Christianity is the 
work of man; the historical Christ, and perhaps Paul yet a little 
more than He, are the levers to elevate mankind by their histor- 
ical influence and to incite men to glorious achievements in the 
ethical field. Supranaturalism is shunned as magic and fanaticism. 

The ethics of the natural man is barren of spiritual results. 
Christian theologians, who are convinced that not only in dogmatics 
but also in ethics the principles of the Reformation ought to be 
maintained, are in duty bound to rise up as one man against the 
‘‘modern’’ attempts to secularize our Christian religion. God’s 
revelation in the Holy Scriptures and the fundamental truths 
contained in them have to be maintained if our morality shall not 
be a failure. And yet there is one point where the ethics of the 
natural man and the ethics of the regenerate man meet. Formally 
considered the natural man is a man yet, although he has become 
a sinner. The only thing he needs is regeneration in order to fulfill 
his task in this world as a man in all the relations wherein God 
has placed him. A Christian is a man, and nothing that is human 
is for him forbidden ground. If the natural man turns away 
from ‘‘modern’’ naturalism to God in Christ, he will then certainly 
lose his arrogance and conceit, but his ethics will be filled with the 
Spirit of Christ and with power from on high. Our human work 
will be filled with the Spirit of Christ. 


ORANGE City, Iowa. N. M. Srerrens. 





VI. 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


OST of the readers of the PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW are doubtless acquainted with the fact that certain 
leaves containing most of the last twenty-two chapters and some 
other portions of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew have lately been ac- 
quired by the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford and by the 
British Museum. Although these leaves are partly decayed and 
the letters often illegible, yet, thanks to the strenuous labors of 
Drs. Cowley and Neubauer of Oxford, Schechter and Taylor of 
Cambridge, and the Rev. G. Margoliouth for the British Museum, 
the tragments now lie before us in a Hebrew text and in a care- 
fully edited form. Prof. Néldeke says that ‘‘ among all the rich 
documentary discoveries of our time, this one claims a foremost 
rank. In the field of the Old Testament, nothing like it has 
happened before.’’ In view of the great importance of Kcclesias- 
ticus as a revelation of the mind of the Jewish people at the time 
when it was written, and especially in view of the magnified 
importance of it in the original Hebrew, we shall discuss in the 
succeeding pages the following subjects in order, to wit: the 
genuineness and form of the Hebrew fragments, the versions, the 
name, author and date of the book, and its relation to the canon. 


I. GENUINENESS AND FORM OF THE FRAGMENTS. 


As to the original language, there has been little doubt among 
scholars that Ecclesiasticus was written in Hebrew, though some 
supposed that it was in Aramaic.* The grandson implies that his 
grandfather had written in. the Hebrew tongue.t Jerome says 
that he saw a copy of the Hebrew, and the Rabbis from the first 


* An argument in favor of an Aramaic original was made on the basis of citations 
found in the Talmud and elsewhere. The fragments show that these citations were 
translations into Aramaic. 

{In the prologue to Ben Sira, written by the grandson and translator, he says: 
‘*Pardon us wherein we may seem to come short of some words which we have 
labored to interpret. For the same things uttered in Hebrew and translated into 
another tongue have not the same force in them: and not only these things, but 
the law itself and the prophets and the rest of the books have no small difference 
when they are spoken in their own language.”’’ 
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century of the Christian era down to the tenth quote it more or 
less accurately in Hebrew.* At or near the tenth century the 
Hebrew sinks out of sight, and when the Geniza fragments were 
discovered the first question to be discussed was naturally whether 
they are the genuine original or merely a retranslation. 

Most scholars who have investigated the matter maintain that 
we have here the very text substantially as it was written by Ben 
Sira himself, subject only to those inevitable changes which every 
text undergoes in the process of transmission. Profs. Lévi, D. 8. 
Margoliouth and Bickeil stand alone in opposition to this view. 
Dr. Lévi asserts, in the number of the Revue des Hiudes Juives for 
September, 1899, that the new fragments bear the visible traces 
that they are, at least for a certain number of chapters, only a 
retranslation into Hebrew of a Syriac version, which was made 
earlier from the original Hebrew. This view, which is contrary 
to the previously expressed opinion of M. Lévi (see especially 
L’ Eeclésiastique, p. xviii), is based upon his belief that the frag- 
ments contain Arabisms ; upon the supposition that li. 13-28 was 
originally a complete acrostic, and that the present Hebrew of 
this chapter is a translation from the Syriac ; and, lastly, upon the 
frequent occurrence of doublets, or consecutive verses expressing 
in two different fashions the same thought. Prof. D. S. Mar- 
golioutht contends that the fragments are a reconstruction of the 
Hebrew of Kcclesiasticus out of a Syriac and a Persian transla- 
tion. To do Lim no injustice, we shall quote his own words con- 
cerning the translator and his methods and results : 


‘«This remarkable man,”’ says he, ‘‘ lived after 1000 A.D., for the Persian which 
he knew was already mixed with Arabic words and phrases to overflowing ; but 
his natural language was Arabic, for he uses that for his stop-gap words. He was 
taught Hebrew by a Jew who had a pronunciation similar to that of the Christians 

He was no great grammarian It was over a bargain, then, 
perhaps at Baghdad, that some Christian quoted Ben Sira to him—probably the 
verse which says that a dealer is a knave—and he learned to his astonishment that 
the proverbs of Ben Sira, of which he had heard, were preserved in the Christian 
Scriptures, though lost to the Jews. And fired with the thought that he, 
too, might do something for the dear Hebrew language and the honor of his 
race, he makes haste to procure a copy, and presently engages a teacher to help 
him to read it. And talking of languages, as teachers will, his tutor mentions 
casually that he has a friend who knows a tongue of which they both are 
ignorant And when the Grecian is introduced, he takes some interest 
in the Ben Sira project, but regrets (not without ostentation) that the worthy 
Jew should base his work on the Syriac, when the Greek in his possession 
is so much fuller and better. And when he has proved this by examples... 
the Jew tells him that if he will translate the Greek into Persian, he, the Jew, will 
reward him well. And presently the materials are all collected ; he can read 


* See page x of the Preface to Te Original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 
+ In his work entitled 7’he Origin of the Original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 
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Syriac, and has a complete copy of the Persian ; and he collects the Old Testament 
parallels, and tries to think what the Hebrew can have been. And indeed he does 
some things well ; he even restores the original felicitously once or twice where 
both versions are misleading ; but he makes—as what pioneer does not?—a num- 
ber of mistakes, and cannot satisfy himself in a variety of passages. And so, de- 
sirous of doing well the task which has been given him, he collates and corrects 
and revises and transcribes till death overtakes him before the work is finished. 
And then his MS. falls into the hands of a pedant, who knows Hebrew better than 
the master did, but knows nothing else ; and he scores a few poor and worthless 
emendations on the margin and has fair copies made, and sells some, but not 
many ; for the Jews like to get good value for their coin. This is the only account 
that I can excogitate of this extraordinary book. And having read it over many 
times, I regard it as the true one.’’ 


On the other hand, Driver, Neubauer, Schechter, Taylor, G. Mar- 
goliouth, Bacher, Perles, Halévy, Smend, Néldeke, Kautzsch and 
others hold that the fragments are copies of the original work at 
an indefinite number of removes, and with an unknown but cer- 
tainly large number of corruptions. 

With regard to the Hebrew text, it may be remarked that, 
except in two verses, it is entirely without vowel points; that the 
vowel letters (matres lectionis) are employed frequently, not merely 
for the naturally long, but also for the short vowels; that there 
are no abbreviations except in the case of the tetragrammaton, 
which is denoted by three yodhs;* and that five times at least a 
variant reading is written immediately above the Kethiv, instead 
of on the margin, as is ordinarily the case. The margin of the 
MS. is full of variants, some in Hebrew, some in Aramaic; some 
better, some worse ; but differing largely in value in the estima- 
tion of different critics. 

The principal arguments in favor of the originality of the 
Hebrew of the fragments have been made by Profs. Edouard 
Konig, Smend, Néldeke and Halévy. We shall base our discus- 
sion upon K@6nig’s articles, published in full in The Hapository 
Times for August-December, 1899. First, there is a quantitative 


* There are abbreviations in the margin but not in the text. In the margin, the 
first letter of a word is sometimes put for the whole word. Lévi seeks to explain 
some of the peculiarities of the versions by supposing that the text also had abbre- 
viations at one time which were differently read. See L’ Heclésiastique, pp. ix, 
xvii, and especially xlvi, xlvii. We quote from the last page the following : ‘‘ Ceux 
qui étudient avec attention les passages paralléles de la Bible ne manquent pas 
d’étre frappés des singuliéres variantes qu’ils offrent parfois, et qui sont unique- 
ment imputables a l’habitude qu’on avait d’écrire certains mots en abrégé. Comme 
de juste, c'est principalement 4 la fin des versets ow les lignes que les copistes 
s’avisaient de cet expédient. Le Talmud parle méme d’exemplaires de la Bible 
ou seul le premiére mot du verset était écrit en entier et la gueniza du Caire nous 
a conservé un grand nombre de fragments de 1’Ecriture rédigés de cette fagon. Ces 
spécimens offrent cette particularité curieuse que l’abréviation ne consiste pas tou- 
jours dans le maintien de la premiére lettre du mot ; le plus souvent, c’est une 
autre partie du vocable qui a été conservé.”’ 
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argument in favor of the originality of the Hebrew, derived from 
a comparison of the additions and omissions of H as compared 
with G and 8.* These additions and omissions are to be found in 
both G and §,t and are of such a character as to militate in favor 


* That is, of the Hebrew as compared with the Greek and Syriac versions. 

+ Each of the primary texts (7. ¢., the Hebrew, the Greek and the Syriac) inserts 
clauses and verses which the other two omit ; and each of them omits clauses and 
verses which the other two contain. The following tables of variations between 
H, G and S has been prepared by the writer. It extends over all the pudlished 
fragments. Konig had prepared a partial list for xxxix. 15-xlix. 12: 

H has the following clauses and verses not found in G orS: iv. 10c, iv. 19, iv. 
27 (1), iv. 28 (1), vi. 17 (1), vi. 22 (1 and 2), xii. 14 (2), xiii. 17 (1), xxx, 11 
(1), xxx. 17a, xxx. 20 (land 2a), xxxi. 2 (1), xxxi. 4 (1), xxxi. 10 (1 and 2), 
xxxi. 15a, xxxi. 16a, xxxi. 14a), xxxi. 26 (1), xxxi. 26 (there are doublets in this 
verse, but it is not easy -to take one clause from G and one from 8), xxxi, 28cd, 
xxxii. 4b, xxxii. 10, xxxii. 13 (1), xxxii. 17 (1), xxxv. 15, xxxvi. 21 (S omits and 
G differs so as scarcely to be recognizable), xxxix. 200, xxxix. 30c, xl. 90, xli. 9b, 
xlv. Ve, xlv. 25/, 1. 246, 1. 24 (1)a, li. 10a (1), li. 12 (1-15), li. 13 (1), li. 
18 (1), li. 30 (1 and 2). 

H omits the following clauses and verses found in G and S: iv. 100, iv. 16, iv. 
17), vi. 17a, vi. 18, vi. 23, vi. 24, vi. 26, vi. 34, vii. 9, xiv. 7, xxx. 19, xxx. 20a, 
xxxii. 22 (2), xxxvi. 9, xxxvili. 19bc, xxxi. 19bed, xxxvii 1b, xxxvii. 5, xxxvii. 117, 
XxXvii. 21, xxxvii. 22, xxxvii. 24, lx. 2, lx. 12, xlii. 18cd, xlii. 22a), xliv. 11c, 
xliv. 12a8, xliv. 15a, xliv. 21ed, xlv. 26dd, xlvi. 12a, xlvi. 20d, xlvii. 16, 1. 15. 

G has the following clauses and verses not found in H or S: iv. 4, iv. 5a, iv. 
25d, v. 7b, vi. 190, xii. 4, xiv. 8, xxxii. 18cd, xxxix. 17a), xli. 22ab, xliv. 15d, 
xlix. 158, 1. 23¢, 1. 24cd, li. 14, li. 19. 

G omits clauses and verses occurring in both H and § in xii. 14 (1), xv. 15 (1), 
xv. 20 (1), xvi. 15, xvi. 16, (but found in Holmes and Parsons, MSS., 248, 106), 
xxxi. 13 bd, xxxi. 22a (1), xxxi. 28cd, xxx. 17a, xxx. 17 (1)d, xxxi. 6 (1), xxxii. 
4 (1), xxxii. v (1), xxxii. 11 (1)a, xxxii. 120, xxxii. 14 (1), xxxii. 16 (1), xxxii. 
17 (1), xxxii. 22 (1), xxxv. 10cd, xxxvi. 8 (1), xxxix. 20c, xl. 19bc, xlii. 15d, 
xliv. 4d, xlv. 25¢, xlvi. 13 bcd, xlvii. 23¢, 1. 24 (1) 5, li. 11e, li. 20a (1) and (2) 
and li. 26cd (in part). 

S has the following clauses and verses not found in G or H.: xxxi. 22 (1)cd, xxxviii. 
21, li. 20ab (1), xxxix. 211, xl. 26ef, xliv. 12. 

S omits the following verses and clauses occurring in G and H: iv. 10c, iv. 19, 
iv. 27 (1), iv. 28 (1), v. 6ab, vi. 9, vi. 10, vi. 175 (1), vi. 22 (1) and 
(2), vi. 30, vii. 15, vii. 17 (1), xiii. 20, xiv. 10, xiv. 16), xv. 15), xiv. 22, xxxi. 
13a, xxxi. 15), xxxi. 17), xxxi. 22, xxxi. 24, xxxvi. 23 (28), xxxvi. 21, 
xxx. 17), xxx. 17 (1)a@, xxxii, 3, xxxii. 5, xxxii. 6, xxxii. 7, xxxii. 8, xxxii. 9 (1), 
xxxii. 11a, xxxii. 11 (1)b, xxxii. 14, xxxii. 15, xxxii. 16, xxxii. 18a, xxxii. 22, 
xxxiii. 2, xxxiii. 3, xxxviii. 11, xxxviii. 14a, xxxviii. 20), xxxviii. 21), xxxviii. 
25b, xxxix. 17abed, xxxix. 20a, xxxix. 30d, xl. 6ad, xl. 9, xl. 10, xl. 14d, xl. 18a, 
xli. 4bed, xli. 9cd (?), xlix. 10a, xli. 11a, xli. 13-18, xli. 19a, xli. 21, xli. 22, xlii. 
1-8, xlii. 10cd, xlii. 14, xlii. 2led, xliii. lab, xliii, 11-33, xliv. 3abc, xliv. 
4b, xliv. 9cd, xliv. 16, xlv. 3a, xlv. 7de, xlv. 8cd, xlv. 9-14, xlv. 17cd, xlv. 20d, 
xlv. 21a, xlv. 23e, xlvi. 12a, xlvi. 15, xlvi. 19¢, xlvii. 10cd, xlvii. 12, xlvii. 13d, 
xlvii. 15a, xlviii. 6a (?), xlviii. 7), xlviii. 130, xlviii. 17d, xlviii. 19, xlviii. 200d, 
xlix. 7b, xlix. 14d, 1. 30, 1. 4a, 1. 12de, 1. 17a, 1. 18d, 1. 19ded, 1. 20, 1. 21, li. 40, 
li. 5. 

From these lists it will be seen that H adds more than either of the others and G 
more than S ; while on the other hand H omits less than the others and G less than 
8. 
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of the supposition that H is more original than G or S, the in- 
stances of plus on the part of the latter being such as ‘‘ may 
easily be traces of an tntra-Jewish or even intra-Hellenistic devel- 
opment of Keclesiasticus.’’ Of this argument of Kénig’s, it may 
certainly be said with fairness that while, like subjective argu- 
ments in general, it is not conclusive, it disproves any prima facie 
claim of priority on the part of G or S. 

Secondly, Kénig argues for the originality of H from a compari- 
son of the quality of the variations. Here he discusses first the 
corruptions of the text of H, and agrees with Cowley, Neubauer 
and Smend that H bears unmistakable signs of corruptions even 
in those parts which have no marginal notes.* In controverting 
Prof. Margoliouth’s criticisms on H, Prof. Kénig takes up the 
verses commented on by the former and treats them in the order 
of their occurrence by chapter and verse. In spite of Prof. 
Smend’s cutting remark in 7’. Z. Z. for March, we are inclined to 
believe that Konig has shown that, on the whole, Margoliouth’s 
proofs of a Persian go-between are fanciful or inconclusive, and 
we think that KGnig is on the right line when attempting to prove 
that G and S can be derived, readily and reasonably, from a 
Hebrew original. The argument would have been much stronger 
had Konig not been hampered by following the lead of Margo- 
liouth and discussing those passages only which he had mentioned. 
An argument like this is cumulative and should be made compre- 
hensive. Lévi, Halévy, Perles, and others have shown how con- 
clusive this line of argument can be made. Much, however, 
remains to be done in this direction. The greatest difficulty is 
that so few scholars are sufficiently masters of Hebrew, Greek 
and Syriac to be able to marshal all the nuances of the corre- 
sponding words in the three languages, so as to prove that there is 
no point of contact between H, G and §, and that G and § could 
not have been translations of H or vice versa. It seems that, at 
present at least, it would be better to discuss those parts of the 
text that are certain, and not to base arguments on the restored 
words, only one or two letters of which are legibie.t 


* This subject is further treated and more fully by Néldeke in the Zeitschrift 
fiir alttest, Wissenschaft for 1900 ; Heft i; by Lévi in L’ Heclesiastique, xix-xxi 3 
by Perles in the Wiener Zeitschrift for 1896, and by Schechter and Bacher in The 
Jewish Quarterly Review for January, 1900, as well as in the standard editions 
with texts. 

+ Before closing this argumeut, attention should be called to Smend’s ingenious 
attempt to answer the statement that there are Arabic words in the text of H 
(Theologische Literaturzeitung for March, 1900). Smend contends that there 
are no Arabisms in Ben Sira, and to our mind with convincing force. Especially 
good is his remark on chalag: that a medieval Jew would have considered it a 
monstrosity to use in an ostensibly Hebrew production an Arabic word with so spe- 
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Thirdly, Kénig attempts to determine the character and origin 
of the marginal notes appended to the Hebrew text. As to char- 
acter, they may be classified into those regarding the orthography, 
the system of terminations, the linguistic usage and the real or 
supposed corruptions of the text. As to the origin of these mar- 
ginal notes, Margoliouth says (in the Origin of the Orig. Hebrew) 
that they are ‘‘ alternate renderings, corrections, suggestions, 
notes of various readings,’’ ‘‘ suggested mageipemeate in orthog- 
raphy, accuracy and seemliness ay expression.’’ ‘‘ On a transla- 
tor’s rough copy such a quantity of marginal notes would natu- 
rally be found and bear evidence of the care, the deliberation and 
the hesitation with which he worked. But in the margin of a 
late copy of a work professing to be original and handed down as 
books were handed down before the invention of printing, such a 
quantity of variants would be astounding.” The author ‘‘ for 
some reason or other may have abandoned the task of translating 
before he got his work into proper shape.’’ ‘T'o these statements 
Konig replies that Margoliouth’s view of the origin of the margi- 
nal notes appears to him to be true in only a very few instances. 
Some are reminiscences of other passages of Scripture, some cor- 
respond to parallel passages, some are intra-Hebraic, such as the 
remarks on spelling, etc., some originate in a comparison with G 
or with S, and the two Persian notes are formal and not material 
elements of the marginal notes. The word nakil which Margo- 
liouth renders translator, Kénig translates narrator, though others 
contend with equal authority for the meaning copyist. As to the 
marginal notes being a proof of retranslation, Konig remarks, 
first, that even MSS. of parts of the Old Testament canon exhibit 
notes on the strange spelling or the formation of — an O. On 


cific a telighews 1 meaning, and for which in Webeew dies: was ‘saveady 1 in hie a 
technical term ready. Besides, he reasons, the Arabic chalaga in the Koran and 
elsewhere is employed to denote what the Hebrew meant by dara ; and as the idea 
certainly did not come from Arabic heathenism, there is the sieonguet probability 
that this terminus technicus, like so many others in the Koran, may have been de- 
rived by Mohammed from the Jews or Christians. Halévy (in the Revwe Sémitique 
for January, 1900, p. 80, note) confirms this view by showing that the Latin Vul- 
gate in Deut. iv. 19 rendered chalag by creavit. Surely no one would maintain 
that the Hebrew Rabbis, from whom Jerome learned his Hebrew, were influenced 
by the language or literature of the Arabs. 

As to the great number of hapax legomena which Lévi classes as New Hebraisms 
or Aramaisms, Smend well asks how Lévi knows that neeman never meant 
eunuch in Hebrew, nor 87, health. That these words are not found in these senses 
in New Hebrew does not prove that they were not so used when Ben Sira wrote. 
TUR is not found in New Hebrew nor in Old Hebrew except here in Chap. 1. 2; 
but it is found in the Moabitic stone, in the same sense which is given to it here. 
How would a medieval Jew know a word which is found elsewhere only on the 
Moabitic stone ? 
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Prov. i. 18, iii. 7, 21, etc.), ‘‘ and, secondly, that it is possible 
and probable that a book which did not belong to the canon 
of the Old Testament and resembled a private composition 
underwent more corruptions (Comp. Joel Miiller, Mosechet Soferim, 
§25).” 

As Prof. Margoliouth errs in respect to clearness, and as Prof. 
Kénig is hampered in his response by his method, we add the 
following analysis of Margoliouth’s views on the origin of the 
marginal notes. His statements may be reduced to better order, 
perhaps, if we say that he contends that (1) alternate renderings, 
(2) suggested corrections (a) in orthography, (6) in expression and 
(8) notes of various readings, are, at least when they are numer- 
ous, an evidence of a copyist or editor. To this it may be 
responded, that the first contention is a begging of the whole ques- 
tion in dispute ; that the second could be used to prove that all 
the Hebrew books of the Old Testament are retranslations ; and as 
to the third, in addition to what Konig has said, it may be 
affirmed that while it is true that original writers have often 
added notes and variants to their first attempts, it is equally true 
that editors and copyists have done so. One need only look ata 
page of Ceriani’s edition of the Syriac translation of Origen’s 
Hexaplar to see that an editor, even in those times, did put mar- 
ginal notes of various kinds in his MS.; and that it was customary 
to write marginal notes is admitted by all writers on textual criti- 
cism of the Old Testament or of the New, when attempting to 
account for all the numerous insertions which occur in the texts 
of certain MSS. 

In the fourth place, Konig argues that it is not probable that a 
retranslation of Ecclesiasticus into Hebrew was made at a time so 
shortly after that in which itis known that copies of the original 
Hebrew existed.* He shows the irrelevancy of the argument 
trom the retranslation of the book of Tobit into Hebrew, inasmuch 
as we have no guarantee that there was a Hebrew original of 
Tobit, and if there were, we have no late traces of it in He- 
brew literature ; and it is not certain that the translations which 
we have are as early as the supposed retranslations of Eccle- 
siasticus. But even if a retranslation were probable this text can- 
not be such a retranslation from the Greek and Syriac. Kd6nig 
illustrates this impossibility by many examples, which may be 

* Lévi says that the original existed certainly as late as the twelfth century. 
The Talmud quotes it. The Rabbis discuss it at length. The Midrashim name 
and cite from it. Saadyah and others quote from it (see Revue des Htudes Juives, 
1877, p. 2). Cowley and Neubauer affirm that the mentions of Ben Sira after the 


time of Saadyah’s are scanty and uncertain and, most probably, all of them second- 
hand. 
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multiplied by references to the writings of Lévi, Halévy, Perles, 
Bacher, G. Margoliouth, and others. The writer thinks this argu- 
ment is convincing. When one remembers that H cannot be a 
translation or recension of any manuscript of G that we now 
possess, and that these MSS. antedate the time of a possible 
retranslation by five or six centuries; that Saadyah knew the 
original Hebrew in his time; that such a corruption of the text 
of H as we now have could not have taken place in so short a 
time as intervenes between Saadyah’s day and the eleventh cen- 
tury ; but especially when we consider that the Hebrew text may 
often be found to account for G and S, where the last cannot ac- 
count for the Hebrew, the evidence is overwhelmingly in favor 
of the Hebrew being the original of G and §, and not vice versa. 
Most of the writers who have hitherto written on this subject 
have been seeking to bring the Hebrew text into harmony with G 
and S by correcting the Hebrew, and in many cases they have suc- 
ceeded. But every time they so succeed they shed no light upon 
the subject in hand. When the Hebrew, Greek and Syriac agree 
or can be made to agree by a change in the Hebrew, no evidence 
can be gained as to which was the original, the Hebrew or the 
Greek and Syriac. But when a change in the Greek and Syriac, 
which we know to have existed in their present form for centuries 
before the supposed retranslation, can bring them into harmony 
with the Hebrew, we have an irrefragable argument for the prior- 
ity of the Hebrew.* 

The margin, and the textalso, would point rather to an Arabic 
or Aramaic original than to a Persian, Greek or Syriac. A com- 
parison might profitably be made with the marginal notes and text 
of the codex Syro-Hexaplaris. It will be remembered that this 
codex represents a translation from the Greek into the Syriac. 
The marginal notes are consequently mostly in Syriac ; but almost 
every column has Greek words in the margin and transliterations 
of Greek words in the text. Now Ben Sira has no Greek words 
on the margin and no transliterations in the text. Besides, there 
are no notes in Syriac, nor have any evidences been suggested as 
yet of Syriasms. Judging from analogy, a translator would place 
on the margin not merely other possible renderings, but also, occa- 
sionally at least, the words he found difficult to translate. Now 
here in Ben Sira the marginal notes are all in Hebrew and Ara- 


* For example, in xxxii. 18, the Hebrew as corrected by all critics has the well- 
known word for the law, torah. G renders this by the word for fear having read an 
Olaph for the final He. S apparently has the word for way, which is but slightly 
different from the word for the law. Again, in xxxviii. 3, 23°” would account 
for the Syriac nekimune and G will be accounted for by changing Savuacbjcerac 
to Gauiobyoera, 
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maic, except two formal ones in Persian ;* and all write in praise 
of the purity of the diction and syntax of the text.+ 

In almost every Syriac or Arabic version from the Greek, the 
influence of the Greek can be clearly seen in the idioms and lan- 
guage. In the Greek translation of the Hebrew canonical books 
of the Old Testament, the Hebrew original shows itself in trans- 
literations and so-called Hebraisms. All literal versions, such as 
renderings of the Scriptures usually are, especially those into an- 
other family of languages, bear evidence of their original. If 
these fragments are directly or indirectly a translation from Greek 
or Syriac, they should bear unmistakable marks of their originals. 
Such marks have not yet been shown. 

One of the strongest arguments for the originality of the 
Hebrew has been neglected from a failure to recognize the difter- 
ence in diction between the marginal notes and the text of the 
fragments. We have carefully gone over the lists of Dr. Driver, 
published in Zhe Original Hebrew, etc., with the following results. 
If we accept the correction made by Driver and others in xl. 16, the 
word for reed-stalks is the only one in the text of xxxix. 15-xlix. 
12 which is not found in the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 
There are nineteen words occurring in these eleven chapters, the 
root of which is not found in the Biblical Hebrew in the sense 
required here; twenty-two words, the root of which is found in 
the same sense, but not the form; and seventeen words, where the 
form occurs but in a different sense. Now, in the marginal notes 
on but five chapters (xl-xliv) there are twenty-seven words for 
which either root, form or meaning is not to be found in the 
canonical books. Does not this suggest that the date and author 
of the notes are different from the date and author of the body of 
the text? One need only compare the paucity and brevity of the 
notes with the text toestimate the force of this argument.t Or 
let him take the first column of p. xxxv of 7'he Original Hebrew, 
etc. Here are twelve words quoted by Driver as not found in the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament or found in it only in the passage 
quoted or referred to. Of these twelve words, four are in the 

* Margoliouth’s attempts to show the existence of Persi-ms have been universally 
rejected. As KO6nig well says, the two Persian marginal notes are formal, not 
material. That is, they have to do with the manuscripts and with the translator, 
narrator or copyist (nakil), not with the subject-matter of the text ; so that they 
may be used only to show the age of the copyist or of the scholiast who made the 
marginal notes. 

_t Comp. Nildeke in Expositor for 1897, p. 350 ; Lévi, L’ ecles., xxxi; Halévy, 
Etude, p. 2. 
t The marginal notes in the five chapters do not constitute more than about one- 


tenth as much as the body of the text, yet the non-Biblical words are about half as 
many as are found in the ten chapters. 
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margin and one ina title. One isa doubtful reading. Four, or 
perhaps five, of the remaining six are paralleled in the Old Testa- 
ment Hebrew. Only one, MFI, to heat, can fairly be cited as a 
New Hebrew word occurring in the text in a sense different from 
that in which it occurs in the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

This difference of language can, we think, be best accounted for 
by supposing that the marginal notes were from a different and 
later source than the text; and such a change of language could 
not have taken place in the short interval of time which even 
Margoliouth admits as existing between Saadyah and the date of 
the Geniza MSS. 

One serious objection to the originality of the fragments still 
remains to be considered. It is that arising from the doublets, 
especially as found in chaps. xxx and xxxi. Smend accounts for 
the doublets by the theory of corruption. He says: 

‘*H is much corrupted and is often a worse reading than G §, which is easily 
explained when we remember that the MS. is from 800 to 1100 years later than the 
versions of the Greek and Hebrew. When Ij, asin Chap. li, agrees closely with S, 
having the same additions and variations, it follows that the Hebrew text which 
has come down to us is the same as that from which S was translated and that H 
was already corrupted from the original form. In the marginal notes and often in 
the text, especially in doublets, we have readings from G and S in juxtaposition ”’ 
(Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1900, v). 


To this may be added the opinion of Néldeke (Heft i, 1900, of 
Z.A.T.): 

“These doublets are, in part, mere variants of which one originally stood in the 
margin, from which it was afterwards interpolated into the text. Some of them 
may have been genuine originally, though, perhaps, somewhat more different than 
at present. The author, being inclined to breadth in his presentation, oftentimes 
likes to present, one after another, the same or similar thoughts with very few 
variations in the expression. Some of such doublets could easily have fallen out of 
the old version, an event which happens so often by mere homeoteleuton. Again, 
it is a question whether the Hebrew copyist in old times would have scrupled to 
put in certain cases one synonymous expression for another. At any rate the Ara- 
bian writers exchanged with ease the formule of blessing, and the old translators 
would have been little concerned, on the whole, about such matters.’ 

A few remarks on the form of Ben Sira ought perhaps to be 
added. The fragments destroy Margoliouth’s theory of metre, 
which even when it was first formulated was combated by Driver 
and Néldeke (see Hapository Times, Fourth Series, Vols. i, ii 
and iv). Any one who looks at the Hebrew original will agree 
with Cowley and Neubauer (Oriy. Hebrew, p. xiv) that ‘‘ the lines 
are very variable in length, and that there is no indication that 
the author sought to adapt them to a uniform metrical scheme.’’* 


* See also Lévi, L’ Heclesiastique, p. 2, and Kautzsch, Apokryphen, etc., p. 232- 
32 ; 
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But while not metrical, the thoughts of Ben Sira seem to be 
expressed in strophes, consisting of a like number of double lines, 
corresponding in their parallelism to that of the parts of the sin- 
gle lines.* Again, Schlatter shows that Ben Sira coérdinates his 
verses into groups of fifty or a hundred, so that the book con- 
sisted of 1600 double lines, of which 700 belonged to the first 
part concerning the praise of wisdom, 400 to the second part in 
praise of learning and 500 to the third part in praise of great 
men.+ Keautzsch thinks that this division was undoubtedly to aid 
the memory. Schechter claims that Ben Sira is Paitanic in its 
composition—that is, the book is a ‘‘ patchwork of ready-made 
expressions and phrases from the Scriptures.’’+ 


II. THe VERSIONS. 


Another subject closely connected with the discussion about the 
original text of the Hebrew is that which concerns the text ot 
the versions, especially of the primary versions. The view put 
forth by Bissell and others that the Syriac had the Greek for its 
basis is clearly not the case, since S is usually much nearer to H 
than is G. This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the 
MSS., which is so fully done by Fritzsche for the Greek and by 
DeLagarde for the Syriac. Nor until a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the variations between H on the one hand and G and S on 
the other has been made will we be in a position to arrive at any 
certain conclusion as to the character or reason for these variations, 

It was supposed by Edersheim (Jntrod., p. 23), and has lately 
- been reiterated by Halévy, that G frequently misread or misun- 
derstood the Hebrew original. That he at times misread the 
Hebrew script is most probable from the fact that certain letters 
are so little different in appearance that they are often indistin- 
guishable, even with the best intentions on the part of the writer. 
If the original writer had a bad chirography or if his manu- 
scripts were injured by time, it is certain that the translators 
would err in getting at the words intended by the writer. Fur- 

* See Bickell in W. Z. K. M., vi, 1892, and Kautzsch, p. 232. 

t See Schlatter, p. 100, seq. 

tSchechter says that by the term Paitanim are generally understood the poets 
and hymnologists of the Synagogue. They created many new grammatical forms 
and words. Their writing is mostly a mosaic and their style is collusive. (See 
Wisdom of B. S., p. 27.) 

2 There are two primary versions of the original Hebrew which have been pre- 
served to our day, the Greek and the Syriac. From the Greek we have secondary 
versions of more or less value into the Latin, Greek, Syriac (the Hexaplar), Arme- 
nian, Ethiopic and Old Slavic. From the Syriac Peshitto, a secondary version was 


made into Arabic. Several translations into Hebrew have been made, of which 
that by Ben Zeeb is probably the best. 
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thermore, in an unprinted text, especially one in which the vowel 
letters were at most but partially inserted, it would be almost im- 
possible for the reader to catch in every case the exact nuance of 
form intended, But at present it seems to be premature to assert 
that the grandson of Ben Sira was ignorant of the language used 
by Ben Sira or to enumerate the number of his mistakes and mis- 
understandings. All agree that the text of the Hebrew is corrupt 
—much more corrupt than it was when the Greek version was 
made. All agree in like manner that the texts of G and S are 
corrupt. We must wait, therefore, until a complete textual criticism 
of the three texts has been made before we can even so much as 
enter intelligently upon the subject of the extent and variety of 
the variations and corruptions of each. 

Edersheim makes a more serious charge when he claims that the 
translator of G‘‘ allowed himself to make alterations of the original 
text. Such changes,’’he says, ‘‘ might be introduced (a) for apolo- 
getical reasons, or (6) when he disagreed with the views of his grand- 
father, or (c) wished to express them more clearly,‘or (@) more 
forcibly, or (e) by way of glosses; but chiefly (/) when he wished 
to introduce instead of his grandfather’s his own Hellenistic 
views.’’* The passages which he mentions as evidences to sub- 
stantiate these charges are three in number, onlyone of which is in 
the fragments which have been found. He says that it requires but 
slight knowledge to recognize the pronounced Hellenism of such 
a verse as Kee. xiii. 27; and yet this verse is found_in the Hebrew 
in exactly the same sense as in the Greek. From a comparison 
of the Greek codices, it would appea: that many of the Hellen- 
isms were due to late Christian emendations. Schlatter seems to 
have proven that certain ideas were either inserted by the transla- 
tor himself or by some redactors of his work who lived not long 
subsequently. At least he has proved enough to make us wary 
about attributing ideas allied to those of the New Testament to 
Ben Sira, unless where we have the language of the original 
Hebrew to show for them. 

It may be said, however, that the variations in G or S are not. 
more numerous than in many parts of the canonical books of the 
Old Testament. The insertions of words for faith, love, etc., 
while important, are not numerous. Omissions or insertions of 
the conjunction Wau are no more frequent than in the LXX, or 
Peshitto versions. G frequently omits the pronominal suffix, but 
S usually gives it just as it occurs in H.t 


* Introduction to Ecclesiasticus in Wace’s Apocrypha, Vol. ii, p. 23. 
t Compare, for example, xlix. 1-13, where G omits the pronominal suffix five 
times and Wan four times. 
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Letters, clauses and words are sometimes transposed or mixed 
up.* Transportations of letters are common (e. g., xliv. 3a, rd 
for dr). Variations in letters are also not infrequent, and in fact 
all the variants which are found in the canonical books between the 
text of the Hebrew and the primary versions are found in Kecle- 
siasticus. On the whole, we may say of both G and § that the 
translation is well done, although often it is impossible to see any 
connection in sense between the original and the versions. Fur- 
ther study, however, may elucidate many a passage which at pres- 
ent seems dark.t+ 


III, NAME AND AUTHOR. 


Ecclesiasticus, the ordinary name by which the book is known, 
is a Latin title of doubtful origin. Some think it was introduced 
to distinguish EKcclesiasticus from Ecclesiastes, but it more prob- 
ably means church-book, ecclesiastical book, the name having 
been given to it because of its frequent use by the ancient Church, 
especially in the instruction of catechumens. The title in Greek 
was: ‘' The Wisdom of Jesus, Son of Sirach ;’’ in Syriac, ‘‘ The 
Wisdom of the Son of Sira,’’ and in the original Hebrew, ‘‘ Pro- 
verbs” or ** Parables.”+ The author of the original work was 
Ben Sira, a Jew of Jerusalem, a man of the highest culture that 


his age could give, who had traveled abroad, who had studied 
and was thorougbly conversant with the literature and with the 
contemporary thought of the Jewish nation.§$ 


* For clauses, see the end of chap. xlii. and the beginning of chap. xliii. 
For words, see xliv. 4a, where we should read Mim for Tau in the second letter of 
the first word, and read ‘‘ nations and kings’’ instead of the ‘‘ princes of the 
nations’’ of the Hebrew and ‘“‘leaders of the people ’’ of the Greek. 

+ It will be an interesting study to trace the influence of the LXX. Greek 
upon the Greek of Ben Sira. Bissell claimed that this influence was con- 
siderable and that sometimes, indeed, the translator seems to have made a direct 
use of the LXX (see, for example, his Commentary, p. 277). Lévi says that Ben 
Sira has the same rendering as the LXX. in only a few places (L’ Ecclesiastique, 
xlix). This, of course, does not prove that the LX X. was not already made, nor 
that it was not known to the translator of Ecclesiasticus. The parallel passages 
of the Old Testament, when exactly alike in the Hebrew, often vary materially 
in the Greek version. 

t See Edersheim’s Introduction. 

2 According to the Hebrew text the author was Simon or Jesus, Ben Eliazer, 
Ben Sira ; but Kautzsch argues from comparison with the Syriac that it should 
rather be Joshua, son of Simon, and this is confirmed by the prologue where the 
grandson calls his grandfather Jesus. This change is important since it lends 
color to the opinion of Bar Hebraeus that our author was the son of Simon, son of 
Onias, the High Priest, and to that of Sincelus, that he followed Simon II as 
High Priest. This last opinion, according to Schiirer, is based on a misunderstand- 
ing by Sincelus of a passage in Eusebius, and the first is contrary apparently to 
his genealogy as given in the Hebrew. 
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The Hebrew text does not support the view that Ben Sira was 
a priest as asserted by Zunz.* Nor is the theory of Grotius that 
he was a physician better supported. 1t was based upon xxxviii. 
15, ‘‘ He that sinneth before his Maker, let him fall into the 
hands of the physician,’’ a text which affords no foundation for 
affirming that Ben Sira himself was a physician.t Little more 
convincing are the passages produced by Kautzsch to show that 
his learning must have helped him to the most prominent official 
positions. All that is said in xxxviii. 24, 33, and in xxxix. 1-5 of 
scribes, judges, students and travelers, is in the third person 
and purely objective ; and while it is certain that Ben Sira was a 
student and traveler, and whiie he may have been a scribe and 
judge as well, the proof that he was all of these can be gained 
not so much from these passages as from the fact that he wrote the 
book he did. That he was a traveler is proven rather from xxxiv. 
10-12, where he speaks in the first person of his wanderings and 
dangers. Whether the psalm in chap. li ought to be pressed into 
describing actual experiences of dangers might be questioned, since 
it is so highly poetical. At any rate that this danger resulted 
from calumniation before a king is rendered dubious by the fact 
that the word for king is absent from both the Syriac and the 
original Hebrew of ver. 5 (6). That he was a diligent student of 
wisdom from his youth up appears clearly in li. 13-28.t That 
Ben Sira was a resident of Jerusalem rests upon the authority of 
the Greek version, since the statement is omitted from the Hebrew 
and Syriac of 1.27. Still in this case the grandson may have sup- 
plied the item of information, and from him also, in the pro- 
logue, we learn that his grandfather, Jesus, ‘‘ had devoted himself 
to the reading of the law, the prophets and the other books of the 
fathers, and through familiarity with these had been drawn to 
write somewhat pertaining to instruction and wisdom in order to 
promote living according to the law.” 


* The first text adduced in favor of this view is a reading in the Greek Codex 
Sinaiticus of 1. 27. The second passage, vii. 29-31, has certainly nothing in either 
the Greek or Syriac versions to support the view of Zunz, and unfortunately the 
Hebrew MS. breaks off after the first three words of verse 29. These three words, 
however, agree with the Greek and Syriac exactly. 

+ H agrees with the Greek of xxxviii. 15, except that it has ‘‘ will behave him- 
self proudly before,’ instead of ‘let him fall into the hand of.’’ S and the mar- 
gin of H agree also with G, except that they have ‘‘shall be delivered,’’ instead 
of ‘let him fall.’? But from no text is it other than a far-fetched inference that 
Ben Sira was a physician. 

{ The Hexaplar Syriac omits all of chap. li and the variations between the Syriac 
Peshitto G and H are more numerous and inexplicable than anywhere else in the 
book. 
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IV. Tae Date. 


After the text and versions, the next important subject of dis- 
cussion in reference to Ben Sira is the time of its composition. 
There are three statements that must be considered in regard to 
this part of the subject. Two of these are found in the prologue 
of the Greek translation. The translator says that Jesus Ben Sira 
was his grandfather, and he says further that he, the grandson, 
came to Egypt in the thirty-eighth year of Euergetes the king, 
and after having continued there some time, he found a copy of 
his grandfather’s book and translated it. The third statement is 
in the fiftieth chapter of the book, in the seventh and last chapter 
of the beautiful portion in praise of famous men, ‘‘ in whom the 
Lord manifested his great glory.’? Here Simon, the son of Onias, 
the great priest, is mentioned, and it is said of him that he re- 
paired the temple and fortified the city of Jerusalem and supplied 
it with cisterns. Such data would ordinarily enable us to fix 
absolutely the time, but in this case it happens that all the terms 
in the equation are ambiguous. The Greek word zazzos, while it 
does mean grandfather, may also mean ancestor. There were two 
Ptolemies surnamed Euergetes, and two High Priests of the name 
of Simon, the father of each of whom was named Onias. The 
fact that the first Ptolemy can in no sense be said to have reigned 
longer than twenty-five years seems to rule him out; seeing that 
Ptolemy Euergetes II. reigned alone and in conjunction with his 
brother Physkon for forty-four years. But here another ambi- 
guity, real or supposed, comes in to vitiate the conclusion. In the 
phrase ‘‘ In the eight and thirtieth (38th). year of Euergetes,’’ 
the Greek word translated of is ém, and the question arises, 
does this mean of or under? If the former, the writer of the 
prologue states that he, tne grandson, came to Egypt in the thirty- 
eighth year of Euergetes, and this Euergetes must be the second 
of the name. If é=? means under, as Westcott asserts, then the 
writer says that he himself was thirty-eight years old when he 
came to Egypt; and there is no hint in the statement as to which 
Ptolemy is meant. As to which Simon, son of Onias, is men- 
tioned in the fiftieth chapter, the evidence is not convincing, 
although we are inclined to think that the arguments adduced are 
in favor of Simon the First, who exercised his functions trom 
about 310 B.C. The latest and perhaps the best résumé of the 
reasons for esteeming Simon the First to be the one referred to 
by Ben Sira is that by Halévy in the number for July, 1899, of 
the Revue Sémitique d’ Epigraphie et d'Histoire Ancienne. It is 
substantially as follows: (1) Simon is characterized by Ben Sira 
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as ‘‘ the greatest of his brethren and the glory of his people.”’ 
This extraordinary distinction can harmonize only with what Jew- 
ish tradition records of Simon the First, called in their tradition, as 
well as by Josephus, the Just. Simon the Second is known in 
Jewish tradition and in Josephus by name only. 

(2) If the Siracid had wished to make allusion to Simon the 
Second, he would necessarily have designated him by a distinctive 
number or title, in order that he might not be confounded with 
his illustrious predecessor of the same name. 

(3) The particular care which the Simon of Ben Sira employs 
to protect the people and to render all due solemnity to the sacri- 
fices of the Temple corresponds to the adage known of Simon the 
Just, who considered that, besides the Law, acts of beneficence 
and the sacrificial cult were the basis of Jewish society. Of 
Simon the Second history has preserved no adage nor the least 
meritorious act. 

(4) The Simon of Ben Sira participates personally in the exe- 
cution of numerous works. History says nothing about Simon 
the Second having taken any part in those works which were 
executed in his time. 


(5) The works done in the time of Simon the Second were not 
repairs of the Temple. 


(6) The silence of Josephus with regard to the works under 
Simon the First arose from the fact that they did not result in 
any efficient defense for Jerusalem, although to a contemporary, 
such as Ben Sira is assumed to have been, they might have seemed 
to be all-sufficient. 


(7) If we judge the original to have been written in the time of 
Kuergetes the First, and the translation to have been made in the 
time of Euergetes the Second, there would have been ample time 
for those corruptions in the Hebrew text and MSS. to have arisen 
which are manifested in the version of the grandson; assuming, 
of course, that the Oxford fragments are genuine.* 


*It is no more than fair to state that Prof. Kautzsch, in the Introduction to his 
recent work entitled Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testamentes, 
stoutly maintains the current view that both Euergetes the Second and Simon the 
Second are meant. The seventh argument of Halévy is weakened by his implica- 
tion that the variations between our present Hebrew and Greek texts were existent 
in the grandson’s time. It is not necessary to suppose that the text of the elder 
Ben Sira had been corrupted at all when it reached the hands of the translator. 
He may have “‘ misread and misinterpreted,’’ and he may have adapted and inter- 
polated ; but as to corruptions, there would be ample time for all of them to have 
arisen between the time of Ben Sira, the younger, and the earliest MSS. of the 
Greek and Hebrew, the former of which are five hiandred and the latter twelve hun- 
dred years later than the time of the translator. 
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V. RELATION TO THE CANON. 


Now that the original Hebrew has been found, the question is 
raised anew as to why Ecclesiasticus was not received into the 
Hebrew or Palestinian canon. An answer to this question was 
attempted by the great Jewish scholar Geiger.* He says in sub- 
stance that the Talmud does not give the grounds of its rejection. 
The Gemara, in giving a ground for its rejection, quotes a sen- 
tence which is not only harmless, but is found in no recension of 
Ben Sira, and is evidently an interpolation. Its rejection might 
be on account of its late composition, or because the author not 
merely designates the time of its composition by mentioning 
Simon the High Priest, but also names himself [1]. 27)]. This 
mention of himself may be the reason, Geiger thinks, why the 
Syriac version omits the verse. Geiger suggests two further rea- 
sons for its rejection from the canon: First, the teaching concern- 
ing the resurrection ; secondly, a decided preference for the priests 
and especially for the line of Zadoc.+ 

Among Christian scholars different reasons have been given for 
the rejecting of Ecclesiasticus from the canon by the Jews. The 
view of Hitzig, that it was because of the original text having 
been lost at a very early period, is irrevocably overthrown by the 
discovery of the Geniza fragments; and even if the fragments did 
not exist, it is contrary to the testimony of Jerome, Saadyah and 
others. Fritzsche supposes the rejection to have been based on 
the fact that (1) the author did not bear any one of the old and 
revered Jewish names, (2) that the work was composed at a late 
date, (3) that there is little contained in it which is not contained 
in the Book of Proverbs, and (4) that its silence on the doctrine of 
the resurrection may have prejudiced those who formed the Pal- 
estinian canon against it. Of these reasons Bissell remarks as 
follows :¢ 


‘‘There is certainly much force in some of these reasons; but we must also 
give to the Jewish readers of the book, even at this early date, credit for a wiser 
discrimination and a finer sense of propriety than seem to characterize some of its 
modern critics. It could not well have escaped them that in its mass of material, 
much of which is worthy of all consideration, there are also found elements of 
coarseness, of egoism, of a merely worldly philosophy, such as appears in none of 





* Zeitschrift der deutsche morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, xii. 586, seq. 

+ Unfortunately the passages which he quotes bearing on the resurrection are 
not in the Hebrew fragments except a part of the passage in chap. xlviii, the 
most important verses of which (10-12) are mutilated beyond restoration. In the 
passage bearing on the priesthood, in the most important verse (that which com- 
pares the inheritance of David with Phinehas), the text of H differs so much from 
G and § as totally to invalidate Geiger’s argument. 

t The Apocrypha, p. 283. 
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the divine-human productions of the Old Testament; and that its entire composi- 
tion moves in an entirely different plane from that of the Hebrew Bible.”’ 


Those who hold that the canon of the Old Testament was settled 
by the men of the Great Synagogue need but the one argument 
of the late date to show why Kcclesiasticus was not included in 
the canon. For if the canon were closed about 400 B.C., a work 
composed in the third or second century B.C. could not have been 
admitted into it. 

Some maintain, however, that as a matter of fact many Jewish 
writers quote Ben Sira as Scripture. More than seventy citations 
from Ecclesiasticus are given in Cowley and Neubauer’s collection 
of proverbs preserved in Talmudic and Rabbinical literature. Of 
these, however, only two begin with the form ‘ as tt is written.’’ 
One of these (No. 67 of Cowley and Neubauer) is not found in 
the Greek or Syriac version, nor in the original Hebrew fragments, 
though it occurs in line seven of the first of the so-called Alphabets 
of Ben Sira. The other (No. 24 of Cowley and Neubauer) is intro- 
duced with the formula: ‘‘ In the Hagiographa (Kethuvim), as it is 
written ;’’ then follows the citation: ‘‘ Every bird dwelleth accord- 
ing to his kind and man according to that which is like to him.” 
On this it may be remarked, first, that the formula of introduction 
certainly implies that the writer thought he was quoting from the 
Scriptures. The word Kethuvim stands for the third part of the 
canon and dekathuv is an ordinary formula of introducing Biblical 
citations.* Secondly, that it bears marks of having been quoted 
from memory ; for it is composed of parts of two verses. The 
first part is taken from xxvii. 9, and is substantially the same in 
G and S (the original Hebrew of this chapter not having been 
found). The difference between the citation and the texts, how- 
ever, suggests that the writer was quoting from memory, and that 
his memory was not exact.t Consequently, as he does not men- 
tion the name of Ben Sira, it is probable that he supposed he was 
citing from some canonical book, such as the Book of Proverbs. 


* See Tyler on Zccl., p. 97, and Buhl’s Canon and Teat, p. 15. 

+ The citation is from Baba Qama and differs from the Syriac in omitting ‘‘ of 
heaven’’ after birds, and from both Greek and Syriac in adding ‘‘all’’ before 
‘*birds.’”? The second clause is found in the Hebrew fragments published by 
Schechter and Taylor. (However, it is more like the latter clause of xiii. 15, than 
the latter clause of xii. 16, as Cowley and Neubauer suggested in the list of cita- 
tions from Ben Sira.) Here also the quotation is not literal. Baba Qama has Ben 
Adam instead of Kol Adam and Lomadh instead of He and omits Hth, agreeing 
exactly with the Syriac but differing materially from the Greek. 

t In the other quotations from Ben Sira given in Cowley-Neubauer, the follow- 
ing formule of introduction are found : 1. ‘‘ Rab said,’’ xi, xix, xxvii, xxxix (the 
numbers denote the citations as enumerated in C N) ; 2. ‘‘ Rabbi Johanan said,’’ 
xlv ; 3. ‘‘ Rabbi Eliezer saith in the name of Ben Sira,”’ I. bd (in b saith is omitted) ; 
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We are told that ‘‘ the writings of Ben Sira did not defile the 
hands,’’ which implies the exclusion of Ecclesiasticus from the 
canon.* Some of the Rabbins even declared that it was among the 
outside writings, the reading of which involved the loss of eternal 
life. This extreme denunciation Edersheim attributes to a Jewish 
antipathy to the book occasioned by the esteem in which it was 
held by Christians, and to the danger apprehended from the 
perusal of a work which was not strictly orthodox; and he re- 
marks, further, that Rabbi Joseph ultimately gave forth a state- 
ment, which not only allowed the judicious use of the book, but 
leads us to infer that it was regarded as an ecclesiasticus, suited for 
catechetical and homiletical uses. For other purposes certain 
passages were especially recommended. The Talmud and Midrash 
both refer to Ecclesiasticus. In the fourteenth century it was said 
that the Talmud intended by condemnatory expressions to prohibit 
such a study of Ben Sira as should be made of the Bible, but not 
an occasional resort to it. 

It being clear from the above that Ben Sira was never used as 
canonical in the Jewish Palestinian Church, the next matter for 
consideration is, what has the Christian Church held as to the 
relation of Ben Sira to the canon. There is a great probability 
that James was acquainted with the Greek version of Ben Sira, 
since his language and phraseology are so largely similar to those 
of Ben Sira and differ from all the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. The clause ‘‘ Be swift to hear,’ of the sev- 
enteenth verse of the first chapter of James’ epistle, is exactly the 
same as a clause of the eleventh verse of the fifth chapter of 
Keclesiasticus. While this might be a mere coincidence if stand- 
ing alone, the other evidences of James’ acquaintance with Eccle- 


4. ‘*Rabbi Eliezer saith,’’ liv bc, lix ; 5. ‘‘ Ben Sira said the Proverb,’ x ; 6. ‘‘ Ben 
Sira said ’’’ or ‘‘saith,’’ xxx, xlii; 7. ‘‘In the book of Ben Sira it is written,’ xvii ; 
8. ‘It is written in the book of Ben Sira,’’ ic, xxxv, xli, liv, lxiv, xxxvi bis, Ixv, 
lxix ; 9. ‘‘The proverb says,’’ liv. 9 ; 10. ‘‘ Thus saith the proverb,’’ xxxviii ; 11. 
‘“‘In the Hagrographa (Kethuvim) as it is written,’ xxiv; 12. ‘‘As it is written,’’ 
Ixvii ; 13. ‘‘It is explained in the bock of Ben Sira,’’ Ixviii. None of these above 
lxiii are to be found in the present Greek, Syriac or Hebrew. 

* See Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus, Chap. 31, Vol. ii, and the note in 
Tyler’s Ecclesiastes, p. 97. Tyler says: ‘‘ At first sight it may seem a strange 
and unsuitable assertion to make with regard to sacred books, that they ‘ pollute 
the hands.’ The explanation is given, however (Yadaim iv. 5), that it was out of 
regard for the sacred books that they were looked upon as unclean. Greater care 
and caution are exercised with respect to the unclean than with respect to the 
clean. In this respect uncleanness is an indication of regard, just as the bones of 
an ass, though despised and contemptible, are clean, while the venerated bones of 
the High Priest are unclean. No one makes spoons out of the bones of his loved 
and honored relations. So, also, the uncleanness of the sacred books is an indica- 
tion of esteem and love. Heretical books do not pollute the hands.’’ 
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siasticus which have been collected by Boon, Eichhorn and others, 
are almost convincing. Edersheim claims that the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was also acquainted with Ben Sira, though 
he did not exactly quote from it.* 

Coming to the Fathers, it seems to be quoted in the Epistle of 
Barnabas. It is also cited by Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen as Scripture, and by the formula used in citing from 
the canonical books. Origen not merely quotes from it, but he 
defines the uses of the Apocryphal books in his letter to Africanus 
where he urges that the practice of the Church in regard to the 
use of them has been developed under the providence of God, and 
that the antipathy to them on the part of the Jews has arisen 
from a hatred of the Christians and by fear lest by these books 
the Christian faith might be strengthened.+ In the Western 
Church, Cyprian often quotes from it, apparently as canonical. 
Augustine ranks the book with the canonical writings on account 
of its authority in the Church, and it was under his guidance that 
the African Church at the Synods of Hippo, 393 A.D., and Car- 
thage, A.D. 397, pronounced Ben Sira, along with the other 
Apocryphal books, to be canonical. On the other hand, Athana- 
sius, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Amphilochius and 
Jerome agree in their lists of the canonical works with the Pales- 
tinian canon. But Athanasius expressly mentions Ben Sira as 
among the books which were once permitted by the Fathers to be 
read. The Synod of Laodicea pronounced against the use of 
non-canonical or Apocryphal books as injurious to the purity of 
the Church; but it is probable that this Synod, like Athanasius, 
did not include Ben Sira among the class condemned, seeing that 
it was in the MS. copies of the Old Testament in Greek which 
were commonly used in the Church, and the Synod simply con- 
demns the use of books not in the Old or New Testament. In the 
Middle Ages the question of the extent of the canon was an open 
one and in the Western Church authorities vacillated between the 
narrow view of Jerome and the looser view of Augustine. It was 
not until the Reformers had decided in favor of the Palestinian 
canon that, at the Council of Trent, the Roman Church, out of a 
spirit of opposition,t declared Ben Sira, among others, to be 


* See Introduction to the Ecclesiasticus in Vol. ii of Wace’s Apocrypha, p. 22. 

¢ Buhl’s Canon and Teat of the Old Testament, p. 53. 

¢ So Buhl says (Canon and Text, p. 64). It is no more than fair to say that 
the decree of the Council of Trent concerning the canonical Scriptures gives as the 
reason for the canonization of the Apocryphal books, that they were wont to be 
read in the Catholic Church and were contained in the old Latin Vulgate, and 
that the church wished to use them as testimonies and authorities in confirming 
dogmas and in restoring morals in the Church (see Schaff’s Creeds of Christen- 
dom, Vol. ii, part. 2). 
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sacred and canonical, and anathematized all who denied its teach- 
ings. Of course, in reference to this book, the Romish Church 
was consistent in making the Latin version the canonical and 
inspired ecclesiastical representative of Jesus Ben Sira, neither 
knowing nor caring for the Hebrew original. The Greek Church, 
at the Synod of Jerusalem in 1672, decided to canonize the books 
which had been handed down by the Catholic Church. The 
Armenian Church, if its views are correctly represented by the 
Bible published at Venice in 1805, does not consider Ben Sira as 
of equal authority with other books of the Alexandrian canon. It 
puts Second Ezra, Judith, Tobit, First, Second and Third Macca- 
bees, The Wisdom of Solomon and Baruch among the canonical 
books ; but Ben Sira is placed, along with Third Ezra, the Prayer 
ot Manasseh and Third Corinthians, in the Apocrypha or, as the 
Armenian version has it, the Addition or Appendix, which comes 
after the New Testament. In this edition of the Armenian ver- 
sion, Ben Sira reaches only so far as the 43d chapter, but even in 
this abridgment there are frequent omissions of verses and larger 
portions and numerous variations. In the Syrian Church, Aphra- 
ates quotes every book of our canon of the Bible except the 
Song of Songs, but he quotes no Apocryphal book. The school 
represented by Theodore of Mopsuestia rejected from the canon 
not merely Ben Sira and the other Apocryphal books, but the 
Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther and Job. The Nes- 
torians acknowledge the same canon as Theodore, except that they 
add to it Job, Ben Sira and the Apocryphal additions to Daniel. 
Some of the Monophysites adopted the same canon, generally with 
the addition of Esther.* Lagarde has published the Coptic ver- 
sion of the Apocrypha in the Sahidic dialect and a fragment of a 
Memphilic version. There is no doubt that the Coptic Church 
followed the Alexandrian canon. The canon of the Abyssinians 
was the broadest of all, as they seem to have acknowledged sev- 
eral works which were never admitted into the canon of any other 
Church, and so far as known were never quoted as Scripture by 
any of the Fathers after the third or fourth century A.D.+ As 
might have been expected, Ben Sira was one of the books ac- 
cepted by them as canonical.t 


* Buhl, Canon and Teat, p. 53. 

t Dillmann, in the Preface to his Liber Henoch -#thiopica, iii, says in refer- 
ence to the Abyssinian canon : Hand satis esse mihi videbatur, eos tantum, qui in 
Hebrxorum canone continentur, libros eorumque nudum textum, quem iquidem 
collatis codicibus censerem optimum, edere, sed totum ecclesize Habessinice Vetus 
Testamentum—itaque preter canonicos Hebreorum, etiam eos, quos Apocry phos 
Protestantes, Catholici deuterocanonicos vocant, libros et nonnullos pseudepi- 
graphos—in hoc volumen recipiendum. 

¢ It is noteworthy that the Abyssinians did not possess the books of the Macca- 
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It will thus be seen that the Protestant Church of the Reforma- 
tion and the Syrian School of Theodore of Mopsuestia stand alone 
in rejecting all of the Apocryphal books, Ben Sira among them. 
It only remains to state the position of the three great Protestant 
branches of the Church on this question. In his translation of 
the Bible, completed in 1534, Luther followed Jerome and Carl- 
stadt in calling the books ‘‘ allowed to be read” ‘‘ Apocryphal,”’’ 
and he introduced them with the words: ‘‘ These are books not 
to be held in equal esteem with those of the Holy Scriptures; but 
yet good and useful for reading.’ The Apocryphal books received 
by Luther into his translation were exactly the same as those 
canonized by the Romish Church except that the Prayer of Man- 
asseh was added. In Art.6 of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, Ben Sira is classed among ‘‘ the books which 
the Church doth read for example of life and instruction of man- 
ners, but yet doth not apply to them to establish any doctrine.”’ 
Among the Confessions of the Reformed branches which refer 
specifically to the books of the Bible, the French, Belgic, West- 
minster and Waldensian Confessions, the Irish Articles of Re- 
ligion, the Declaration of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, the Evangelical Confession of the Free Church of 
Geneva, and the Methodist Articles of Religion expressly exclude 
all the Apocryphal books from the canon.* 

The question will naturally be asked if the Hebrew fragments 
can suggest any further reasons as to why the early Christian 
Church adopted Ben Sira, in spite of the fact that it had been 
rejected by the Jews. Prof. Schlatter answers this by asserting 
that those ideas which most commend Ben Sira to the Christian 
mind are shown by the original Hebrew, and from other sources, 
to have been interpolated into the Greek version. He declares 
that if the original Hebrew had been presented to the Church it 
would not have been accepted as canonical. The ideas of love, 
repentance, etc., which are probably due in the Greek version to 


bees, until two or three centuries ago, when they were translated from the Latin. 
Dillmann says, in his Preface to the Libri Apocryphi Aithiopici : ‘‘ Maccabreorum 
libri non invecti nec ante duo vel tria seecula e vulgata Latina in Geez translati, in 
hoe volumine non recipiendi erant.’’ 

* The canonical books are declared by these Confessions to be ‘‘ all those which 
proceeded from the inspiration of God,” or ‘‘ which have been transmitted to us by 
the universal consent of the Jewish people, to whom the oracle of God was confided 
under the guidance of Jehovah,’’ or which are known to be ‘‘ the sure rule of our 
faith, not so much by the common consent of the Church, as by the testimony and 
inward illumination of the Holy Spirit, which enables us to distinguish them from 
other ecclesiastical books, upon which, however useful, we cannot found any article 
of faith’’ (see Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, Vol. iii, pp. 360, 385, 489, 526, 601, 
730, 758, 781 and 808). 
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the influence of the philosophy of Aristobolus, are supposed to 
have induced the Alexandrian Jews, and afterwards the Chris- 
tian Fathers, to accept Ecclesiasticus as an inspired and canonical 
book.* 

A more important matter than that which relates to the 
exclusion of Ben Sira from the canon is that which concerns 
the testimony which Ben Sira bears to the extent and 
authority of the Old Testament canon. The prologue of the 
grandson bears witness to the threefold division into ‘‘ the 
law, the prophets and the other books,’’ but unfortunately it does 
not define the limits of these parts, nor make any statement as to 
whether the canon were to be considered as closed; nor as to the 
manner in which, nor the time at which, it had been formed. The 
original Hebrew does not help us directly in regard to these points, 
but it affords us a large number of expressions, not recognized in the 
Greek or Syriac versions, which bear the similitude of citations and 
which are to be taken into account in determining the canon which 
existed at the time wher Ben Sira wrote. These expressions seem 
to show that Ben Sira was acquainted with the writings from 
which they are conscious or unconscious citations. Of course 
many of them may be undesigned coincidences or ordinary modes 
of expression. It is conceivable, too, that in the case of certain 
books, Ben Sira may have been the more ancient, and they may 
have quoted from him. The strongest scientific objection to this 
last view will lie in the evidence which the Hebrew of Ben Sira 
bears of being of a more recent date than that of Daniel, Eccle- 
siastes and other books. Though apparently and doubtless inten- 
tionally an imitation of Proverbs, and filled with Biblical expres- 
sions, yet Ecclesiasticus has in proportion to its size more hapax 
legomena than any book of the Old Testament. In addition to this 
it contains more late Hebrew and Aramaic expressions than any 
Hebrew portion of the Old Testament, except perhaps Ecclesiastes. 
Tyler seems to have shown conclusively from a comparison of 
the coincidences between Ecclesiasticus and Ecclesiastes, and es- 
pecially of Ecclesiasticus xxxiii. 13-15 with Ecclesiastes vii. 13-15, 
that Ecclesiastes was written prior to Ben Sira (see Tyler’s Eccles., 
§3).¢ Of course we would not expect many similarities of expres- 


* See Schlatter: Das Neu Gefundene Hebraische Stiick des Sirach, p. 190. 


+ Prof. D. S. Margoliouth argues (Expositor for 1890, p. 299) that Ben Sira 
must be later than Ecclesiastes because of the similarities between the Targum of 
Ecclesiastes and the Rabbinical quotations in Ben Sira. This merely shows, how- 
ever, that the Rabbins changed the text of Ben Sira or rather translated it, just as 
they did with the Hebrew of Ecclesiastes in the Targum (see further on the 
relations of Ecclesiastes to Ben Sira in Driver’s article in The Expositor, iv, 388). 
Schechter finds six examples of the same phrases in Ben Sira and Ecclesiastes and 
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sion between books so different in purpose and style as Ecclesiasticus 
and Esther and Daniel. In regard to the words which are ‘‘ common 
to Ecclesiasticus along with from one to three Old Testament books,”’ 
we gather from the list published by Dr. Driver that Esther has 
seven such words, occurring fourteen times in all; Daniel has six, 
occurring twelve times; -the Song of Songs has three, occurring three 
times; Ecclesiastes has nine, occurring sixteen times.* It seems to 


only one example of a phrase in Ecclesiasticus which is the same as a phrase in 
Esther (xlviii. 12 and v. 9 of Esther). The same is true of the Song of Songs 
(vi. 3 and iii. 16 of Song of Songs). There are three coincidences of expression in 
Ecclesiastes and Daniel (iii. 30 = Dan. iv. 24, xxxvi. 8 = Dan. xi. 35 and xxxvi. 
17 = Dan. ix. 7). 

It has been advanced against the Book of Daniel that Daniel is not mentioned in 
the list of worthies of Ecclesiasticus xlix. The same objection might be made 
against Esther, for neither Esther nor Mordecai is mentioned. The objections, 
however, are not conclusive, because, first, the account in Ben Sira is not chrono- 
logical and, secondly, it is not complete. All of the judges are omitted except 
Samuel, and only a few of the prophets, priests and kings are mentioned. The 
following is a list of those who are referred to by Ben Sira: Enoch, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Israel, Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, Samuel, Nathan, 
David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Josiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, 
Zerubbabel, Nehemiah and Simon, the High: Priest (the last is not mentioned in 
the Old Testament but in Josephus). The miracles of Daniel are not spoken of, 
but it will be noted that Ben Sira mentions very few of the miracles of Israelitish 
history and that only in passing. 

* We have prepared from Driver’s glossary the following list of the number of 
words common to Ecclesiasticus along with from one to three of the books of the 
Old Testament, and also an enumeration of the number of times they occur in Ben 
Sira and in the Old Testament combined. The first column denotes the number 
of words found only in Ben Sira (xxxix. 15, xlix. 12) and in the book mentioned 
(or at most one or two other books of the Old Testament). The second column 
gives the number of times the word occurs all told in Ben Sira (xxxix. 15, xlix. 
12) and the Old Testament combined : 

Genesis, 7 9 Nahum, 
Exodus, Habakuk, 
Leviticus, Zephaniah, 
Numbers, Haggai, 
Deuteronomy, Zechariah, 
Joshua, Malachi, 
Judges, Psalms, 

1 Samuel, Proverbs, 

2 Samuel, Job, 

1 Kings, Song of Songs, 
2 Kings, Ruth, 

Isaiah, Lamentations, 
Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, 
Ezekiel, Esther, 
Hosea, Daniel, 

Joel, Ezra, 

Amos, Nehemiah, 
Jonah, 1 Chronicles, 
Obadiah, 2 Chronieles, 
Micah, 
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the writer that any argument on the relative dates of these books, 
based upon linguistic peculiarities alone or on similarities in thought 
or expression, is sure to be influenced by the bias of the writer. It 
seems certain that Ben Sira the elder was acquainted with the three 
divisions of the Old Testament and with nearly all, if not all, of 
the books which are now received by the Church as canonical.* 


* Schechter says on p. 34 of The Wisdom of Ben Sira: ‘‘ None of the canonical 
writings even shows the least sign of conscious imitation ; no trace of Paitanic 
artificiality is to be detected in any of them, even when they reproduce words and 
sentiments of their predecessors ; and lastly they are free from late developments 
of the language such as are displayed by Ben Sira. From these results two con- 
clusions appear to follow: (1) That when the same phrases occur in one of the 
canonical writers and in Ben Sira, the balance of probability is strongly in favor 
of the supposition that Ben Sira was the imitator of the canonical writer and not 
vice versa. (2) That as clear examples of such imitation by Ben Sira can be 
found in the case of all the canonical books, with the doubtful exception of the 
Book of Daniel, these books must as a whole have been familiar to Ben Sira and 
must therefore be much anterior to him in date.’? We add a list of ‘‘ phrases, 
idioms, typical expressions and even whole verses about which there can be no 
reasonable doubt’’ that they suggested to Ben Sira ‘‘ phrases, ete.,’’? of which he 
made use. This list is based on Schechter’s, but reversed. The bearing of these 
citations on the canon will be obvious : 

Genesis—i. 1, 14, 27; iii. 20; v. 24; vi. 4, 8, 9; vii. 14; ix. 12, 14, 16; xiii. 
10; xvii. 4; xviii. 14, 25, 27; xxii. 18; xxvi. 3; xxxix.5; xliii. 34; xlvii. 6; 
xlix. 4, 24. 

Exodus—iii. 8; vi. 13 ; vii. 3; viii. 28 ; xiv. 14; xv. 6, 17; xxiii. 5, 21; xxiv. 
10; xxvi. 33; xxviii. 4, 15, 21, 32 ; xxxi. 11; xxxiv. 6, 10,24; xxxv. 35. 

Leviticus—vi. 8, 15; ix. 25; x. 9; xvi. 34; xxii. 16; xxiii. 7; xxvi. 25, 26, 
42, 45. 

Numbers—x. 2; xi. 21 bis, 28; xii. 12; xiv. 24; xv. 38, 39; xvi. 22; xvii. 23; 
xviii. 3, 19; xx. 20, 24; xxi. 5; xxiii. 22; xxiv. 17, 21; xxv. 4, 12, 13; xxvi. 
56 ; xxvii. 20. 

Deuteronomy—iii. 5; iv. 14; viii. 3; x. 17 bis; xi. 17; xiii. 15; xviii. 1, 2; 
xxi. 4; xxv. 7; xxviii, 2, 22, 58, 63, 64; xxx. 15; xxxi. 17; xxxii. 14, 21 dis, 
41; xxxiii. 11. 

Joshua—i. 5, 6: iv. 5, 24; vi. 26; x. 13; xiv. 9; xxi. 42. 

Judges—v. 28 ; ix. 15; xiii. 5. 

1 Samuel—ii. 7, 10 bis ; vii. 9, 10 bis ; xii..3, 5; xiv. 6; xx. 16; xxii, 2; xxv. 
28, 29, 39. 

2 Samuel—iii. 34; xi. 8; xii. 13 ; xxiii. 1. 

1 Kings—viii. 11, 17, 22, 30; xii. 10; xviii. 29, 30; xxi. 20. 

2 Kings—ii. 9; iii. 3; x. 10; xii. 21 ; xix. 3, 22. 

Isaiah—i. 4 ; iii. 12; iv. 5; v. 24, 25; x. 6; xi. 2; xiii. 8; xiv. 22; xxix. 4,6; 
xxx. 25; xxxiv. 5, 8, 10 ; xxxv. 3, 10; xl. 14, 15, 26, 31; xlii. 6; xliv. 13; xlix. 
6,7; 1.9; li. 3, 6; lii. 10; liv. 12 bis ; lv. 13; lvi. 3, 5 bis, 8, 11; vii. 1, 2 dis ; 
Iviii. 2 ; lix. 17; Ix. 18 ; Ixi. 3; lxiii. 7; Ixv. 5. 

Jeremiah—i. 5, 10; ii. 8, 24; ix. 2; x. 16, 25; xi. 16; xx. 9; xxi. 8; xxv. 14; 
li. 56. 

Ezekiel—i. 28 ; vii. 11; xvi. 7; xxviii. 13 ; xxix. 7; xxxvi. 3; xxxvii. 11. 

Joel—iv. 3. 

Amos—iv. 13; v. 24; ix. 3. 

Jonah—ii. 7. 

Micah—ii. 1; vi. &. 
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Of another fact we can be equally certain, tnat Ben Sira knew the 
psalms contained in each of the five books of the Psalter. Fur- 
thermore, either he quoted from the so-called Maccabean psalms 
or they quoted from him. If we arrange the Psalter according to 
books, we find that the two are parallel in one hundred verses— 
twenty-eight in Book i, thirteen in Book ii, fourteen in Book iii, 
ten in Book iv, and thirty-five in Book v. Of the four psalms 
which have been held by most critics to be Maccabean, the forty- 
fourth, seventy-fourth, seventy-ninth and eighty-third (see Strack, 
Hinleitung, p. 123), all except the eighty-third have phrases the 
same as those found in Ben Sira. Tbe seventy-fourth has five 
such phrases and the forty-fourth has three. This bids us pause be- 
fore we accept these psalms as Maccabean, especially when we notice 
that the New Hebraisms and Aramaisms which are to be found in 
Ben Sira are not equivalent to those found in the psalms. No one 
of the words mentioned in Driver’s glossary is found in any one 
of the four psalms generally claimed as Maccabean. On the 
whole, it may be concluded that the evidence of Ben Sira is in 





Nakum—i. 4; 

Zephaniah—i. 15 ; iii. 18. 

Zechariah—ii. 13 ; ix. 10. 

Malachi—iii. 19, 23, 24. 

Psalms—Book I—i. 1 bis, 2 bis ; viii. 3,6; x. 3; xv.3; xviii. 45 ; xix. 6; xxi. 
4; xxii. 6, 23; xxv. 6; xxix. 3, 9; xxxi. 11; xxxiii. 1, 3, 6, 7, 15, 18; xxxiv. 
10, 33; xxxvii. 30; xl. 5, 6. Book II—xliv. 4, 19; xlv. 3; xlix. 11; lv. 5; 
Ixvi. 3; lxviii. 6; lxxi. 17 bis, 18, 20 ; Ixxii. 8. Book III—Ilxxiv. 2, 10, 11, 12, 
13; Ixxv. 8; Ixxvii. 12; Ixxix. 12; Ixxxiv. 12; Ixxxvi. 13; 1]xxxviii. 4, 7; 
1xxxix. 20, 30. Book IV—xev. 3, 5; cii. 1, 27; civ. 25, 31; evi. 4, 15, 16, 23. 
Book V—cvii. 21, 23, 24, 31, 34; cxii. 6,9; cxv. 6; cxix. 7, 54, 59, 62; cxx. 3, 4; 
exxi. 4; cxxxi. 1; cxxxii. 2, 18, 17; cxxxvi. 1; cxliii. 1; exlv. 1 dis, 2, 20, 21; 
exlvii. 1, 2, 5, 16, 19 dis; cxlviii. 3, 8, 14. 

Proverbs—i. 8 ; ii. 2, 22; iii. 18, 16, 18, 29; iv. 9, 18, 18, 19, 20; v.23; vi. 
82 ; viii. 17, 35 ; x. 2, 5, 24, 30; xi. 4 bis; xii, 14, 21; xiii. 22; xiv. 32; xvi. 1, 
3, 4, 32; xvii. 17, 18, 21; xviii. 3, 9; xix. 14, 16, 19, 23; xx. 8; xxi. 23, 24; 
xxii. 11, 29; xxiii. 6; xxiv. 7, 10, 23, 29; xxvi. 24, 25; xxviii. 5, 17, 19, 20; 
xxx, 32; xxxi. 3. 

Job—iv. 3, 20; v. 9, 17, 21; ix. 5, 12; x. 19; xi. 20; xiii. 4; xv. 17; xvi. 2; 
xviii. 5; xx. 6, 29; xxi. 31, 33; xxii. 15; xxiv. 5, 12; xxv. 6; xxvii. 2, 13; 
xxvili. 25 ; xxxii. 9, 10; xxxiii. 18; xxxvii.5; xxxviii. 16, 22, 28, 25, 37; 
xxxix. 28; xl, 22; xlii 5. 

Song of Songs—v. 16. 

Ruth— 

Lamentations—i. 2, 20. 

Ecclesiastes—iii. 1, 15; vii. 8, 12; viii. 1, 4; xii. 7, 18. 

Esther—v. 9. 

Daniel—iv. 24 ; ix. 17; xi. 35. 

Ezra—? 

Nehemiah—ix. 3; xiii. 22. 

1 Chronicles—xiv. 17 ; xvi. 28; xvii. 12, 20; xxix. 4. 

2 Chronicles—vi. 30; xix. 7; xx. 830; xxx. 18; xxxv. 14. 


33 
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favor of a Psalter used by him which had the five books into 
which it is now divided and most probably the same psalms. 

These remarks on the canon may be summed up by saying that, 
while the evidence of Ben Sira as to its extent is not conclusive, 
he certainly quoted from all three parts, and that he most 
probably was acquainted with all the books of the Palestinian 
canon. 


We shall add but a‘remark or two on other questions of 
introduction. From xlv. 5, it is evident that Ben Sira recognized 
Moses as the author of the Torah—of the statutes, testimonies and 
judgments taught to Israel. Solomon also seems, in xlvii. 17, to be 
looked upon as the author of Proverbs; for the words ‘‘ with 
songs, proverbs, dark sayings and figures’’ are certainly based 
on Proverbs i. 6. More significant than this, it is said of Isaiah, 
in xlviii. 24, that ‘‘ by a spirit of might he saw the end and 
comforted the mourners of Zion” (comp. Isaiah x]. 1 and 1xi. 8). 
This shows that at the time when Ben Sira wrote, Isaiah was 
considered to be the author of the so-called Deutero-Isaiah. 


Such are some of the questions which are raised anew by the 
discovery of the Hebrew fragments of Ben Sira. Their importance 
can scarcely be overestimated, especially in regard to the light 


which they throw upon the language, literature and history of the 
Jewish people during the dark period between the time of Ezra 
and the rise of the Maccabees. If the preceding pages have been 
lacking in interest, it has been due not to the subject discussed, 
but to the manner in which it has been treated: 


ALLEGHENY. RozBert Dick WILSON. 





VII. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 
CONCERNING THE DATE OF CHRONICLES. 


DeWerteE,* with whom begins the criticism of the books of Curoni- 
cles, ascribes them to the Greek period. On the ground of orthography, 
late words and forms, peculiar phrases, mythical adornments, and the 
stopping-place of the narrative, he decides that Chronicles is later than 
Kings. More specific evidence is found in the mention of ‘‘ darics,’’ 
which implies a date considerably later than Darius Hystaspis; and in 
Zerubbabel’s genealogy, which is traced to the time of Alexander the 
Great. The close connection between Chronicles and Ezra, however, he 
fears will establish the early date of the former; and so he is at some pains 
to prove they are not from the same hand. The similarity of style 
shows merely that they belong to the same age—a century one way or 
the other would make no difference. Gramberg,+ DeWette’s logical 
successor in this investigation, finds, besides its position in the canon, 
nine arguments for the late date of this work. We need not specify 
them; they are almost all gone into oblivion. LEwaldt{ passes over all 
but that from Zerubbabel’s genealogy, which he nevertheless says is 
difficult to make out; but he adds one, based on the use of the title 
‘* king of Persia,’’ which he says implies that the Persian empire had 
fallen. He, however, finds that Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah are one 
work, and the arguments adduced for the late date of the last two help 
to drag Chronicles down to the beginning of the Greek era. 

No argument has been added to these. Some, adopting the reading of 
the LX X. in 1 Chron. iii. 21, find that the work must be still later; 
but most writers agree in referring it to the end of the Persian or the 
beginning of the Greek domination, and the tendency is rather to mini- 
mize the arguments drawn from the books of Chronicles themselves. 
Thus Bertheau§ thinks that 1 Chron. iii. 19-24 carries us to the sixth 
generation after Zerubbabel ; but he discards the arguments from 
‘* darics’’ and ‘‘ king of}Persia,’’ and, like Ewald, turns to Ezra and 
Nehemiah for further evidence. Graf|| agrees with him. To Kuenen4j 


* Beitrage zur Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, 1806. 

t Die Chronik nach ihrem geschichtlichen Charakter und threr Glaubwurdig- 
keit neu geprift. 

t History of Israel, Vol. i, p. 171 ff. 

§ In the Kurzgefasstes Handbuch series. 

|| Die geschichtliche Bicher des A. T. 

| Hinleittung (German Trans. ), i, 2, § 29. 
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the use of ‘‘ darics’’ evidences a time at least late in the Persian 
period; this is confirmed by 1 Chron. ix. 1-34 (cf. Neh. xi. 1-19): 
the genealogy of Zerubbabel is obscure both in text and interpretation, 
but the most probable reading traces his descendants to the eleventh 
generation, and this late date (in the Greek era) explains the use of 
the title ‘‘ king of Persia.’? Wellhausen* gives no arguments, but says 
Chronicles belongs to the time succeeding the downfall of the Persian 
empire. On this assumption he discusses the contents of the work, and 
from the character of the contents argues for the late date of the Chroni- 
cler's sources. Dillmann} echoes Ewald’s arguments. Oéettlit admits 
difficulty with 1 Chron. iii. 21 ff, but urges it for the late date, support- 
ing it with ‘‘ king of Persia.’’ Zéckler§ in the introduction to his com- 
mentary says Zerubbabel’s genealogy goes to the sixth descendant, but 
in the discussion of the passage is not so sure; the argument from 
‘‘king of Persia’’ is forced. Reuss|| gives the argument from Zerub- 
babel’s genealogy, confessing its obscurity and probable faultiness, and 
passes for further evidence to Ezra and Nehemiah. Driver§| says the 
only positive clue in Chronicles to its date is the genealogy of Zerub- 
babel, the passage being obscure and perhaps corrupt. He also turns to 
Ezra and Nehemiah for more light and here amplifies Ewald’s argu- 
ment from ‘‘ king of Persia.’’ Brown** says the Masoretic text traces 
Zerubbabel to the sixth descendant, but confesses the obscurity of the 
passage, giving also the LXX. version; probably also the title ‘‘ king of 
Persia *’ has some force. 

In view of these differences we are not surprised that Klostermann}+ 
calls them all doubtful arguments, and we are inclined to think that 
Robertson Smith}{ gives what all along has been the strongest argument, 
when, after confessing the confusion in 1 Chron. iii. 17-24, he says: 
‘« What seems to be certain and important for a right estimate of the 
book, is that the author lived a considerable time after Ezra and stvod 
entirely under the influence of the new theology.’’ He also then turns 
to Ezra and Nehemiah for further evidence. So what DeWette feared 
would prove its early date is now the only argument generally appealed 
to in proof of the late date of Chronicles. It is evident from this com- 
plete change of front and the lack of agreement on even a single argu- 
ment, that something stronger than the arguments adduced has forced 
Chronicles to a late date. Robertson Smith, followed by Driver, has 
frankly confessed this; and, indeed, one would be blind not to perceive 


* Hist. of Israel, pp. 171 ff. 

+ Herzog’s Encyc., Ed. II, Art. “ Chronik.” 

t In the Strack-Ziickler Homm. 

2 In the Lange series. 

{ La Bible, iv, p. 13 ff. 

“ Introduction to the Lit. of the Old Test. (1897), pp. 518, 545 f. 
** Hasting’s Bible Dictionary, Art. ‘‘ Chronicles.”’ 

++ Herzog’s Encyc., Ed. III, Art. ‘‘ Chronik.’’ 

tt Encyc. Brit., Art. ‘‘Chronicle,’’ repeated in Hncyc. Biblica. 
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that the modern reconstruction of Hebrew history has played a large part 
in settling this question. If the law be late, what is to be thought of 
the statements of the Chronicler to the contrary? Either he deliber- 
ately falsified history, and invented long sections of his work, even gene- 
alogies (and in this case, if early, how would his work be received by 
his contemporaries who knew better ?), or he lived at a time when he 
and his contemporaries were so blinded with Levitism that it never 
occurred to them that their fathers could have lived or did live under any 
other régime. DeWette and some others combine these two, but the 
tendency now is rather to acquit the Chronicler of the charge of falsifi- 
cation and to explain all by the spirit of the later time. 

It may be quite supposable that such a spirit existed, and that it 
gave birth to this peculiar work. With this question, however, we are 
not at present concerned. We wish simply to show that this is the real 
argument for the late date of Chronicles; and an examination of those 
arguments which are still, though hesitatingly, advanced will confirm 
us in this opinion. 

1. The phrase ‘‘ king of Persia.’’ The argument is thus stated by 
Driver:* ‘* The addition [of Persia] would, during the period of the 
Persian supremacy, be at once unnecessary and contrary to contemporary 
usage; the expression used by Ezra and Nehemiah, when speaking in 
their own persons, or in passages extracted from sources written under 
the Persian rule, is simply ‘ the king.’ ”’ 

That it would be unnecessary is freely granted. The subjects of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian sovereigns, however, referred unnecessarily to 
their kings as ‘‘ king of Assyria’? and ‘‘ king of Babylon;’’ and 
unless it can be shown that ‘‘ Persia’’ was not applied to the empire of 
Cyrus and his successors the argument falls. As to the Biblical usage, 
once at Jeast ‘‘ kings of Persia’’ is found in a section which Driver 
allows to be early (Ezra ix. 9), and several times both ‘‘ king of Per- 
sia’’ and ‘‘ the king’ are found in the same section (cp. Ezra i. 1, 2, 
8 with i. 7; the two titles in iv. 7, vii. 1 with vii. 7). Other titles 
also are found and sometimes the name without any title (e. g., Ezra iv. 
17; v. 5, 8, 13; vii. 12); so that there appears to have been no fixed 
method of referring to the kings (ep. also Ezra i. 7 with ii. 1; v. 12 
with v. 14; iii. 20 with viii. 20); and with this agrees the usage on the 
monuments. f 

Nothing, therefore, can be deduced from the use of different titles, 
unless ‘‘ Persia’’ in the time of the Achemenid meant, not the whole 
empire, but only the smaller kingdom of that name. Driver thinks this 
was the case. He says:{ ‘‘ Persia was absorbed and lost in the wider 
empire of which by Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon the Achzmenide 

* 1. 0. T., p. 545. 

+ See e. g., the Sippara inscription of Nabonidos, Rec. of Past (New Series), v, 


168. 
tL. O. T., p. 546, n. 
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became the heirs; hence, after that date, their standing official title is 
not ‘ king of Persia’ but ‘ king of Babylon’ or more commonly ‘ the 
king,’ ‘the great king,’ ‘ king of kings,’ ‘ king of the lands,’ ete. 
(often in combination). ‘ King of Persia’ is used of Cyrus only before 
his conquest of Babylon; and of Darius only exceptionally and in the 
midst of other titles. By their subjects the Persian kings are also styled 
‘king of Babylon’ or ‘king of the lands’ (often in combination).’’ 
As Driver says, these kings could be officially designated by one or more 
of several titles. It is doubtful, however, if ‘‘ king of Babylon’’ was 
official in the truest sense. So far as we are aware, in contract tablets 
none but Babylonians use this title, and in royal inscriptions it occurs 
but twice,* both from Babylon, and one of them thoroughly Babylonian 
in tone; just as Darius in the Behistun} inscription calls himself ‘‘ king 
of Persia’’ and in Egypt{ takes an Egyptian title. We have no evi- 
dence from the monuments that it was more than a local title. ‘‘ Per- 
sia,’ however, under these kings took on a larger significance, and to 
the Greeks at least meant the whole empire; while the kings both called 
themselves and are called ‘‘ kings of the Persians,’’? not only in the 
smaller kingdom of that name, but in Egypt and Europe.§ Since 
then these contemporaries of the Achemenide gave them this title, how 
can it be urged that its presence in the Bible denotes a late after the 
fall of the Persian power ? 

2. The mention of ‘‘ darics’’ (1 Chron. xxix. 7). It has been urged 
that these were first introduced by Darius Hystaspis, and that the 
Chronicler must have written at a time when it was forgotten they were 
not used in the time of David. 

We know now, however, that the daric is older than the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus;|| and moreover, why should not the writer tell the 
amount of the gift in the language of his own time? Some time after 
the establishment of the Greek empire the Jews reckoned by talents and 
drachms (1 Mac. xi. 28; 2 Mac. iv. 19). When the change took place 
we cannot say. The use of ‘‘ darics’’ shows merely that the Chronicier 
wrote when Persian customs were dominant. 

3. Zerubbabel’s genealogy (1 Chron. iii. 19-24). This is the argu- 
ment most insisted upon, and yet all confess the obscurity and perhaps 
the corruption of the text. The difficulty is in ver. 21. Some read, 
with the LXX., 133 for 935 in the Jatter part of the verse, and find 
eleven steps in the genealogy. Some take the four families here men- 
tioned as codrdinate and related to the preceding, finding thus six) steps. 

* Rec. ef Past, ix, 67; NewSeries, v, 166. Cp. the title of Nabonidos, p. 168. 

t Rec. of Past, vii, 87; Spiegel, Altpers. Keilinschriften, p. 3; Jour. R. A. S., 
XIV, i, ii. 

+7. S. B. A.,, v, 293 ff. 

Se. g., Thuc., i, 13, 14, 16; Herod., iii, 21, 88, 89 f., 117; and see inscription of 
Darius, iv, 91. 

| Sayce, Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther, p. 40 f. 

“ If this view be right and Chronicles belong to the early Greek period, the all- 
important royal line is not brought up to date. 
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Some would throw out vers. 21-24 as not part of the original auto. 
graph. 

The reading of the LXX., however, has apparently risen from a desire 
to solve the difficulty facing us also; to throw out the section without 
excellent reasons, is uot allowable. and as our text stands, there is no 
relation between Jeshaiah and the sons of Rephaiah. The genealogy of 
David is traced regularly to Jeshaiah, but of the families following, this 
chapter tells us nothing save that they belong to the Davidic stock.* 

Some references in Ezra and Nehemiah may help us to date this sec- 
tion. In ver. 22 is mentioned Hattush the grandson of Shecaniah, and 
with Ezra returned ‘‘ of the sons of David, Hattush, of the sons ot 
Shecaniah ’’+ (Ezra viii. 2 f.). If these two are the same, as seems 
likely, both the interpretation of the LXX. and that which would make 
Shecaniah a son of Hananiah must be wrong, for the former would 
make the Hattush of 1 Chron. iii, 22 too late and the latter too early.{ 
Shecaniah, if they are the same, was a younger contemporary of Zerub- 
babel and with this agrees a double reference in Neh. vi. 18. Tobiah 
was married to a daughter of Shecaniah the son of Arah, and his son 
was married to a granddaughter of Berechiah.§ Both these Jewish 
families apparently belonged to the royal line, for the nobles had sworn 
allegiance because of this alliance. Remembering Tobiah’s age, his 
father-in-law, Shecaniah, would also be a younger contemporary of 
Zerubbabel and presumably the same as Hattush’s grandfather; and 
Berechiah will be the same in Neh. vi. 18 and 1 Chron. iii. 20, Jeho- 
hanan having then married a great-granddaughter of Zerubbabel. Now 
if Hattush returned in 458 a grown man, the end’ of this genealogy, 
going as it does to his grandnephews, may well be within the century. 


PRINCETON. Kerr D. MAcmILLAN. 


* Elsewhere also the Chronicler introduces families abruptly, which it would be 
a mistake to connect with the preceding names, ¢. g., 1 Chron. ii. 47; iv. 9, 15, 16, 
17, 20, et al. 

+If a name has dropped out after ‘‘Shecaniah’’ the error must be very early. 
Cp. LXX., 1 Esdras viii. 29. 

¢So also Kuenen, Hinlettung, i, 2, 429. 

§ Meshullam, the son of Berechiah, is probably mentioned again in Neh. iii. 30, 
but cannot well be the same as Meshullam, the son of Berechiah, the son of 
Meshezabel (Neh. iii. 4), for apart from the difference of name we would expect 
in iii, 20, ‘another portion.’”? Cp. vers. 7 and 19, 11 and 23, 4 and 21, 5 and 27. 
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I—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


IDEALISM AND THEOLOGY: A Study of Presuppositions. By CHARLES 
F. p’Arcy, B.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
1899. 8vo, pp. viii, 394. 


We have here, following an extended introduction, the Donellan Lectures 
for 1897-8 before the University of Dublin. They make a book of singular 
clearness and unusual interest to metaphysical readers. The lecturer ably 
presents a distinct thought and his whole book contributes to the elucidation 
and support of this thought. The style is fresh and clear, the temper sane 
and moderate, and the conclusion reached is one which must not be lightly 
tossed aside even by those who cannot accept it. 

The author believes that the clue to light, in the present chaos of philo- 
sophical thinking, is to be found in a careful criticism of idealism. This he 
regards as the regnant philosophy of the time. Materialistic dualism is 
passe but idealism has ushered in a new dualism ; it is no longer Mind versus 
Matter, it is the Individual versus Society. Idealism logically lands us in 
solipsism. ‘The principle of self-consciousness is the highest principle of 
explanation that logic can use, and self-consciousness, however you twist and 
turn it, can rise no higher than self.’ ‘‘ In strict logic every self excludes 
every other self.’ ‘‘So utterly true is this, that if any one likes to maintain 
that no person but himself exists, disproof is impossible’ (pp. 14, 20, 222). 
But common sense pronounces solipsism absurd; we know better. Only 
common sense, violating logic, can reach out to a community of selves. 
Personal pluralism is a truth, but it is also a ‘ true antinomy.’ 

This impotence of our logicai thinking negatives the common idealistic 
solution of the three standing problems, namely, the Individual and the Ab- 
solute, Freedom and Necessity, and Good and Evil. The true solution is in 
Christian Theism, ‘‘ the highest and truest philosophy, the oniy philosophy 
which can deal fearlessly with the great fundamental difficulties which have 
proved fatal to all the metaphysical systems” (p. vi). Every other system 
has a freedom of God which annihilates man or a freedom of man which 
annihilates God. Materialism is well enough so long as we confine ourselves 
to the physical world and ignore thought and will; idealism is well enough 
so long as we confine ourselves to our own thought and will, but it breaks 
down when we try to reach out to a multitude of thinkers and choosers. 
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Idealism regards all truth as thought ; but there was experience, truth, before 
man existed; God must then have been the thinker. All truth is God’s 
thought. ‘‘ God is, then, Spirit, Person, because nature is.’’ But this con- 
clusion is beyond idealism. Referring to Bosanquet’s fine illustration 
(Essentials of Logic, p. 14) in which he calls the whole world of individual 
consciousness a *‘ panorama,”’ within which the individual is confined and 
out of which every other individual is excluded, he reminds us that in arriv- 
ing at such a doctrine of Theism we have passed entirely outside of our own 
panorama ; but this the idealist, that is to say, the soJipsist, can never do. 
The main contention in the lectures follows as a corollary from this, If 
every human self excludes every other self, it must still be true that the 
Divine Self includes all other selves. ‘* All human panoramas take their 
place in the Divine.’? God is personal and super-personal. This is the goal 
of the argument. The transcendental personal unity of God is the ultimate 
truth of the Divine Nature, it is the justification of every rational concep- 
tion of the Trinity, it is the explanation of the element of contingency in 
cosmical experience and human life, and it is the solution of those old anti- 
nomies in the face of which even the eloquence of idealism isdumb. God is 
personal; but he is also multi-personal and super-personal. It is frankly 
admitted that this conception is “above thought;’’ “it is an act of faith 
rather than of knowledge ’”? The human mind, face to face with an unsub- 
dued region of a multitude of persons, has no other choice as a refuge from 
utter despair than ‘‘ to assume boldly, by a great act of faith, that there isin 
God an ultimate super-personal unity in which all persons are one ”’ (p. 218). 
Thus does Kant, and not Hegel, after all bring us to the light. Itis urged, 
too, that this philosophical position harmonizes exactly with the theological 
teachings of Christian Theism. In all ultimate ethical vindications, after 
logic has done its best, there is always a residuum of faith. Accordingly 
there is a legitimate and permissible element of Mysticism in the true 
Christian faith. Mysticism does not aim to use concepts with their accurate 
signification ; ‘‘it is rather the effort to reach a spiritual fact by means of a 
concept which is confessedly inadequate.’? Here then is the franchise for 
the Mystical in Christianity; we cannot frame a conceptien of a God who 
is both personal and super-personal. Both philosophy and theology are bound 
to take cognizance of this penumbra of human consciousness and thought. 
We must confess to a strong disinclination to call God super-personal. 
The author would fain soften this feeling by calling God both personal and 
super-personal. Still, the disinclination persists. God is a Spirit and Spirit 
isa simple unit; and if the hither side of Deity is such as we can know 
while the yonder side is such as is to us utterly inconceivable, then we begin 
to feel the chill of the fogs of Agnosticism very distinctly. We properly 
characterize any object of our thought by that attribute which distinguishes 
it in the highest order. Man is physical and personal ; we name him from 
his highest nature and so we call him a Person. The differentia determines 
our conception. If God be both personal and super-personal, we should 
accordingly think of Him not so much as being like us as of Him as 
being unlike us; and how unlike we can never know. Why use language 
which is absolutely meaningless? The author himself says: ‘‘ The 
resources of language and thought fail us here, and all we can do is 
to take the relation in which the self as unifying principle stands to 
elements lower than itself in the scale of reality and make this relation 
a symbolical representation of the relation (let the term be used with 
the necessary reservation) which the final unity bears to the self’’ (pp. 
233-4). He concedes that personality is the final and supreme category of 
human thought; then, assuredly, predicating super-personality of God 
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means nothing whatever to us. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. The highest 
altitudes of Idealism overhang, like a perilous precipice, the deepest abysses 
of Agnosticism. 

What, in us, the sub-personal is to the personal, that, in God, the personal 
is to the super-personal. Then are we accurate in ascribing personality to 
God, for in very truth he is essentially other than personal? As Mr. d’Arcy 
himself says, ‘‘in his ultimate nature ” heis super-personal ; but what he is 
in his ultimate nature, he simply is; otherwise, we are left in all sorts of 
confusion in our notion of what God is at all. Elsewhere we are told analo- 
gously, “ He is super-rational; that is, he is rational and more than ra- 
tional.”’ We must regard this statement as setting forth the objectionable- 
ness of the position argued for, rather than its excellence. If God be other 
than rational (and if the super-rational be not other than rational why for- 
sake the category of the rational ?) then, to our thinking, he must be either 
irrational or unrational. God may be rational in a far higher degree than 
we are, but in attributing to him a property other than rationality we de- 
grade him—we do not intelligently honor him. Our refuge is in a Kantian- 
Hamiltonian impotence of thought. If, ‘Sin his ultimate nature’ God be 
such an One as we can neither cognize nor conceive, then the Agnostic 
would seem to have said the last word that is to be spoken. 

Suppose we regard super-rationality as rationality in man raised to a 
higher power; and Jet us think of what Mr. d’Arcy calls super-personality 
as personality with absolute freedom, with infinite resources and with possi- 
bilities unknown to finite man. Wecannot reach higher than the personal ; 
he is personal, weare told ; but he is more and higher than that, too; so that 
if we think of him only as personal we must know that we are thinking of 
him as other than he really is. Thus weare consciously befooling ourselves. 
This may be pious, but it is a piety that lacks intellectual integrity and 
cannot last long. 

Qualis homo, talis Deus. Unless there is an essential kinship between God 
and man, we cannot know God. We like these lectures, but we dislike the 
way in which the lecturer states his conclusions. There is a flaw some- 
where. We very gravely suspect that there is a too ready yielding to the 
plausible premises of subjective idealism. Mr. Coleridge said in his Table 
Talk, ‘* We do not win heaven by logic.’’ Nevertheless, we are encountered 
by some troublesome difficulties in Theodicy if we accept the verdict that 
our powers of thought, rightly used, bring us up into such a cul-de-sac as 
unqualified solipsism. We prefer to expand our conception of personality 
rather than to predicate of God that which is utterly different from person- 
ality. The author believes that his view escapes pantheism; if so, it is a 
narrow escape. ‘‘In him we live and move and have our being ;’’ and yet 
he is alter ego toevery man. Idealism should not thus be made answerable 
for the heinous sins of Spencerian Agnosticism. If Mr. Bradley and Prof. 
Seth can insist that there are ‘‘ degrees of reality ’’ then we must insist that 
there shall be ‘‘ degrees’ of idealism. For, certainly, there must be some 
more logical and rational way of arriving at the knowledge of the existence 
of other selves than our own than by making a bold, blind plunge in the 
face of all our logic and all our rationality. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


Christian Rationalism. Essays on Matters in Debate Between Faith and 
Unbelief. By J: H. Rylance, D.D. 8vo, pp. 220. (Published at the Bible 
House, New York, by Thomas Whittaker, 1898.) These essays are entitled 
“On Free Thought,” ‘‘On Reason and Faith,” “ On Inspiration and In- 
fallibility,”’ ‘On the Racking Doubt,’ ‘On Existing Dissensions Between 
Science and Religion,” ‘‘ An Historic Foothold for Faith.’’ The last, which 
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exhibits the testimony of contemporary Jewish and classic writers to the 
origin of Christianity, is the best. That on the ‘‘Racking Doubt” is a 
fresh and strong presentation of the psychological argument against mate- 
rialism and for the immortality of the soul. The other essays abound in 
exaggeration and misrepresentation ; the orthodox positions would seem to 
be intentionally caricatured; and the views advocated are, in many cases, 
as unchristian as, were there space, they could be shown to be irrational. 
Our author has evidently read widely in science, and he often does good ser- 
vice in convicting it of dogmatism. His standpoint in psychology is sound 
and his use of psychology effective. In theology, however, he is, or at least 
appears to be, the veriest tyro. So far as we can discover, he has never 
heard that the Reformed Churches distinguish between revelation and in- 
spiration; that they do not teach that inspiration made the subjects of it 
holy, or was always confined to holy men; that they believe that spiritual 
illumination is as real to-day as in the apostolic age, and is hindered only by 
the impious conceit of many that they are truly inspired; and that they 
hold a doctrine of common grace according to which the Holy Spirit is 
working, and ever has been working, good in and for men. On the whole, 
we are obliged to pronounce this book distinctly antisupernaturalistic. It 
denies that the Bible is a unique because supernatural revelation; it re- 
gards its history as made up, in part at least, of ‘‘ unverifiable legends ”’ (p. 
167); it certainly questions the New Testament narrative of the miracles 
of our Lord (p. 190); it doubts the validity even of the distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural; it seems to be sure of nothing except 
that the Great God will suffer no soul to fail of life hereafter that has 
sought to know and to do His will in his own wisdom and in his own 
strength (p. 35). We confess that this is dreary and depressing teaching to 
those of us who still feel our supreme needs to be a supernatural satisfac- 
tion for our guilt, a supernatural deliverance from our sin and a supernat- 
ural revelation assuring us of these and of how we may lay hold of them. 
Indeed, we believe that many would find Christian Rationalism unread- 
able were it not for the singular fascination of its style. It is only because 
of its literary charm that we have felt constrained to speak so plainly and 
so earnestly against it. As much as any volume that has come under our 
notice, it is fitted, we do not say intended, to popularize vital error.—— 
Enemies and Evidences of Christianity. Thoughts on Questions of the Hour. 
By John Duncan Quackenbos, Columbia University; Author of a History 
of Oriental and Classical Literature. 8vo, pp. 355. (New York: Eaton & 
Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings.) This volume is based on a series 
of twelve addresses delivered during the summer of 1898 in the Lakside 
Union Meeting-house, in Newbury-on-Lake-Sunapee, N.H. The opening 
chapter states ‘‘ the preéminent claims of Christianity,’’ and the closing one 
sets forth its principal evidences. The other ten successively contrast Chris- 
tianity with and vindicate it against Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Mohammedanism, Theosophy, Spiritism, Christian Science, Socialism, 
Altruism and Agnosticism. Prof. Quackenbos must have spoken vigor- 
ously and effectively, and we hope that his addresses will prove equally use- 
ful in print. We cannot agree with him that predestination (p. 125) is col- 
lective rather than particular, though we do agree with him that it in no 
wise impairs free-agency and responsibility. We are also in heartiest sym- 
pathy with him in his views (p. 313) on the responsibility of ‘* boards of trus- 
trees and college presidents ’’ for the character of the philosophy taught in 
the institutions under their control. It is to criminal indifference of this 
kind that much of the agnosticism of to-day is due. 
Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 
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Il.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA Brpxuica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Politi- 
eal and Religious History, the Archeology, Geography and Natural 
Tlistory of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cutyneg, M.A., D.D., 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, 
and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester; and J. 
SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., formerly Assistant Editor of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. I: A to D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company; London: Adam & Charles Black, 1899. 4to, pp. 
XXviii, and coll. 1144. 


The scholarly world has for some years been aware that there was in 
preparation a new Bible Dictionary, originally projected by the late W. 
Robertson Smith, and after his death taken in charge by Prof. T. K. Cheyne 
and Dr. J. Sutherland Black, destined to be the mouthpiece of the newer 
criticism in its most radical form. The appearance of the first volume has 
disappointed none of the expectations which had been formed concerning 
it. The vigorous scholarship and indefatigable industry of Dr. Cheyne and 
the skill and experience of Dr. Black as an editor of encyclopzedias justly led « 
the public to look for a notable work at their hands. It is a notable work 
that lies before us. Every page is instinct with living learning, poured 
out without stint on every subject which naturally comes into view in a 
dictionary of the Bible. And it is safe to say that on no encyclopedia ever 
published has there been expended such a wealth of expedients to make 
it the handy, useful book of reference which it is the very mission of an en- 
cyclopedia to be. It is possible even that in both matters the thing is over- 
done. It requires a number of pages to put the reader in possession of the 
abbreviations, symbols, typographical devices, systems of cross-reference by 
the employment of which the book has been reduced in size and increased 
in handiness: and the average reader may be somewhat appalled as he con- 
templates the necessity of mastering this new language before he advances 
to the work itself. And he certainly will not read far into the latter before 
he will recall the familiar distinction between knowledge and wisdom and 
will begin to desiderate less of mere learning and more of good judgment in 
the matter laid before him: after all, he who consults a Bible Dictionary is 
commonly more in search of safe guidance to the knowledge of the truth 
than desirous of spending his time in learning some new thing. When once 
he is adjusted, however, to these two conditions, he will no longer be dis- 
appointed in the book. He will certainly find the type too small (though it 
is remarkably clear), and he will often find the articles too compressed : 
both of these faults he will recognize, however, to be in the right direction. 
He will assuredly not find the book characterized by sobriety and restraint 
in criticism or by trustworthiness or reverence in its dealing with the Bibli- 
cal material: he was not entitled to expect this in a work the very keynote 
of which has ever been announced as ‘‘ advanced criticism,’’ and that as 
interpreted by Prof. Cheyne. But he will discover himself in possession in 
this book of a mass of information as to all archzological, geographical and 
physical matters connected with the Bible which it would be difficult to 
surpass elsewhere; and with a complete conspectus of the most recent 
conjectures as to its literary, political and religious history, which will inter- 
est him extremely, and doubtless prove not Jess instructive than interesting. 
He justly expected all this in Dr. Cheyne’s dictionary : he receives it in Dr. 
Cheyne’s dictionary. 

For this is distinctly, and in a sense in which the other large dictionaries 
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of the Bible are not, the dictionary of one man, and that one man Dr. 
Cheyne. It is somewhat important to note this fact clearly. For in the 
pious regard which the editors pay to the memory of the late Prof. W. 
Robertson Smith and the anxiety they exhibit to give due credit to his ini- 
tiative—to which the Encyclopedia owes its origin—the impression is apt 
to be obtained that it is in some true sense Dr. W. Robertson Smith’s dic- 
tionary of the Bible. Except, however, that it is in a fashion the carrying 
out of a project contemplated by him and by men whom he trusted and to 
whose hands he committed the task, it is in no sense Dr. W. Robertson 
Smith’s dictionary. Confessedly the positions taken up in the dictionary 
are not those which Prof. Smith taught during his lifetime. Dr. Cheyne 
only contends that they are such as Prof. Smith—who was always in the 
van of critical opinion—would have taught had his life been prolonged to 
the close of the century. It is an opinion which Dr. Cheyne is quite 
entitled to hold. Certainly Prof. Smith occupied a position which in princi- 
ple leaves nothing to choose between it and Dr. Cheyne’s own: and if with 
prolonged life he had not ‘*‘ advanced” step by step with Dr. Cheyne in the 
application of their common principles this would have been due not to less 
radicalism of fundamental postulates on his part, but only to differences 
between the two in habits of mind, spirit, and mode of applying common 
presuppositions. We do not ourselves think that Prof. Smith could have 
failed to ‘‘ advance” steadily toward the goal toward which Dr. Cheyne’s 
own face is turned. Whether he would have embraced the same body of 
opinions which Dr, Cheyne publishes in this dictionary—which is proclaimed 
with some flourish to be Dr. Smith’s own—may on the other hand be very 
seriously doubted. Prof. Smith’s criticism was in principle all that Dr. 
Cheyne could desire: but he was a very serious-minded man, and liked to 
have some show of sober reason for his opinions. That these reasons were 
sound, that the apparently wide inductions on which he established his 
opinions were trustworthy, we are the last to believe. That Dr. Cheyne’s 
patronizing air to his ‘‘ more moderate colleagues,’’ as only radical critics 
in the making, has a certain justification we do not question. But mean- 
while it is true that Dr. Cheyne’s critical methods have none of the appa- 
rent caution which characterized Prof. Smith’s procedure, and that his crit- 
ical opinions have none of the air of grounded judgments which Prof. Smith 
knew how to throw around his. 

Nor can it even be said that what Prof. Smith intended or what Prof. 
Smith did has fared very well at the hands of the editors of the actual dic- 
tionary. This is certainly not precisely the dictionary Prof. Smith pro- 
jected, if we are to believe the account of his purposes which Dr. Cheyne 
gives usin his Preface. And certainly the material which Prof. Smith left 
behind him has been treated in the most cavalier fashion. It appears to 
have been Prof. Smith’s purpose to republish, in a revised and completed 
form, his own contributions to Biblical learning printed in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and to supplement these with such articles as were necessary to 
complete the scheme of an Encyclopedia Biblica : and much work seems to 
have been done in the preparation of the briefer articles for this purpose. 
Almost none of this work has been given a place in the dictionary as pub- 
lished. The articles contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica have not 
been revised and republished. Only in the single instance of ‘* Chronicles,”’ 
cared for by the comparatively sober hand of Dr. Driver, has this been 
done. The famous article * Bible’’ (spoken of in the Preface somewhat 
shortly as ‘** inevitably provisional ’’) has simply been passed by. New articles 
on * Canticles ” and ‘* David’? by Dr. Cheyne, written from wholly differ- 
ent standpoints, have been substituted for those by Prof. Smith bearing 
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these titles. While the minor articles ‘‘Angel,’’ “Ark,” ‘* Baal,” ‘‘ Deca- 
logue,”’ have taken practically no account of what Prof. Smith had said on 
these themes in the Britannica. The article ‘ Baal ’’ is signed indeed ‘* W. 
R. $.—G. F. M.,”’ but stands in no internal relation whatever to the 
Britannica article; while the only connection which the new article ‘*Ark’’ 
has with Prof. Smith arises from the incorporation into it of a short extract 
from his Bennett Lectures. Besides occurring along with Dr. Driver’s initials 
at the end of the article ‘‘ Chronicles,” and along with those of Dr. Moore at 
the end of that on ‘‘ Baal ’’ (in this latter case one scarcely sees why), the ini- 
tials ‘‘ W. R. S.”’ appear very infrequently in the pages of the volume—only, 
so far as we have noted in a somewhat hasty glance through its pages, at 
the end of the short and unimportant articles, ‘‘Abez;’’ ‘*Adoni-Zedek ; ’’ 
‘‘ Adversary; ”’ *‘ Baalis;”? ‘“‘Barkos;” ‘* Beth-Marcaboth;” ‘‘Bidkar.”? In 
a word, the only places where Dr. W. Robertson Smith is honored in this 
volume are the Dedication and Preface: in the body of the work he has 
practically no place and receives very scanty respect. 

The book is distinctly therefore, we say, not Prof. Smith’s, but Dr. 
Cheyne’s. A very large part of it is written by Dr. Cheyne’s own hand. 
It is, indeed, a murvel of industry and scholarship that one man could have 
written so much, so much to the point, and so much so Jearnedly and acutely 
as Dr. Cheyne has written for this volume. It deserves to be accounted one 
of the wonders of the literary activity that marks the close of the nine- 
teenth century. And even what has not been actually penned by Dr. 
Cheyne bears for the most part the impress of his peculiar genius and 
reflects his modes of thought and feeling. He has had, of course, the 
choice of his collaborators in his own hands, and these have naturally been 
selected from the men most nearly akin to himself; and a large part of the 
work has been done by younger men, trained by himself, and working in the 
spirit with which he has indoctrinated them. The result is that we not 
only have “‘ advanced criticism ”’ in this new Encyclopedia, but distinctively 
what we may perhaps be permitted to call without offense ‘‘ Cheyneyesque ”” 
advanced criticism: and this is a variety which is certainly not marked by 
sobriety of judgment, but will strike most men—though they be “‘ advanced 
critics’? themselves—as sometimes erratic and often ungrounded. Thus 
even Dr. C. N. Toy—who of course welcomes the book as in the main 
learned and conscientious—feels impelled to enter a caveat against its over- 
free resort to conjecture and the overboldness of its use of emendation of 
the texts with which it deals (The American Historical Review, April, 1900, 
v. 8,545). And Julius Wellhausen, in his biting way, does not hesitate to 
rebuke it for addiction to the employment of most doubtful data as if they 
were of historical value (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, January 1, 1900, col. 
9-12). Perhaps a transcript of a short section of Wellhausen’s notice will 
exhibit, better than anything that we could ourselves say, this characteristic 
of the work. He remarks: 


“The Dictionary projected by W. Robertson Smith was to be ‘no mere collection of useful 
miscellania,’ but ‘a survey of the contents of the Bible as illuminated by criticism.’ To this 
his successors and especially the Chief Editor, Cheyne, have addressed themselves. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the work, at least so far as the Old Testament articles are con- 
cerned, is ‘advanced criticism.’ To the substantial indications of this belong: (1) the bold 
emendation and dissection of the Old Testament transmission, combined when necessary with 
subjective divination ; (2) that conception of the general history of religion, of English origin, 
which was applied to Semitic antiquity by W. Robertson Smith, and has been lately applied to 
classical antiquity also by E. Rohde; (3) the effort to cast light on the Old Testament from 
Egypt and especially from Assyria and Babylonia. In the article on ‘Bela,’ written by 
Cheyne, we meet with the following with regard to the list of Edomitish kings in Genesis xxxvi. 
In v. 32 we must read probably ‘Bela b. Achbor’ instead of ‘ Bela b. Beor,’ and certainly ‘ his 
city was Rehoboth,’ instead of ‘his city was Dinhabah.’ The city of Rehoboth lay in the North 
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Arabian Jand of Musri. Thence came Bela and Saul, and also Mehetabel, the daughter of 
Matred, the daughter of Mezahab (v.39). For ‘Matred’ is a corruption of ‘ Misran,’ ‘ Meza- 
hab’ of ‘Misrim,’ and ‘ Misrim’ is merely a variant of‘ Misran ;’ both represent the land of 
Musri. What unexpected gains for the understanding and correcting of the oldest Hebrew tra- 
dition spring thus from the discovery of this land in the cuneiform inscriptions ! Not less fresh 
and important light as to the Ark is derived from the article ‘ Ark of the Covenant,’ also writ- 
ten by Cheyne. It had never left, we learn, the land of the Philistines, up to David's day, but 
had only been transferred from a temple to a private house—and that, indeed, the house of 
Obed-edom in Gath; thence, however, David brought it up after a victory which he won over 
the Philistines. For it is certainly too incredible that David should have intrusted it in Jeru- 
salem to the guardianship of a Philistine resident there. This isa convincing consideration, 
as Kosters also saw—with whom Cheyne agrees. Although I feel myself now, I confess, too old 
to follow such a lofty flight, it is nevertheless very pleasing to me to find here so full and faith- 
ful a portrayal of that latest phase of ‘advanced criticism’ which has hitherto been in some 
respects wholly unknown to me.” 


What strikes Profs. Toy and Wellhausen as bizarre and unbalanced may 
surely be looked upon without offense by others as registering something 
other than the ascertained and securely established facts of modern Biblical 
learning. 

Of course the book, despite the dominance of Prof. Cheyne’s hand, is 
not all of a piece. His touch is visible constantly; but all his helpers are 
naturally not of precisely one mind. In particular he complains in the Pref- 
ace that “ the literary and historical criticism of the New Testament is by 
no means so far advanced as that of the Old Testament ”’—which may be 
well taken as an expression of regret that he was not able to obtain New 
Testament scholars who were willing to treat their text with the license 
with which he himself and his pupils dealt with that of the Old Testament. 
In some instances at least, however, his complaint is only partially justified 
by the event. The most copious writer on New Testament subjects in this 
volume is Prof. Paul W. Schmiedel, of Zurich, whose contributions—‘‘ Acts 
of the Apostles;” ‘‘Alphzus;’’ ‘Apollos ;” ‘‘ Barjesus;”’ ‘* Barnabas; ”’ 
‘Christian’? (name of); ‘“‘Clopas;”’ ‘Community of Goods; ’’ ‘* Corne- 
lius; ’’ ** Council of Jerusalem ”—would make a small volume; and assur- 
edly they are sufficiently arbitrary and ungrounded, one would think, to 
please the most exacting of ‘‘ advanced critics.’”? But within the limits of 
** advanced criticism ’’ there are of course the necessary grades of opinion to 
be recognized which always accompany the work of a variety of writers. 
Only in such rare cases as the article on the Epistle to the Corinthians by 
Dr. William Sanday and the ecclesiastical articles by Dr. J. Armitage Robin- 
son is anything like a cautious voice raised. The body of helpers Dr. Cheyne 
has gathered around him, though selected very broadly from a geographical 
point of view (the work plumes itself'on its ‘‘ international ’’ character), in 
a word, form a rather narrow coterie of like-minded scholars. 

Some fifty-three writers are represented in the volume before us. Of these 
some thirty-two are British, fifteen Continental, and six American. Prof. 
Lucien Gautier, of Lausanne, writes an excellent article on the ‘‘ Dead Sea’’; 
and we confess that his name seems as out of place among its companions as 
do those of Profs. Sanday and Robinson. Prof. Tiele, of Leiden, and the late 
Prof. Kosters, also of Leiden, have been called on to write on their special- 
ties. But the foreign contingent is mostly German: Benziger (‘‘Atone- 
ment’? ( Day of ); ‘* Circumcision ; ’’ “* Golden Calf,” etc.) ; Bousset (‘‘An- 
tichrist ;” ‘‘Apocalypse’’); Budde (‘*Canon of Old Testament’); Guthe 
(** Dispersion ’’) ; Jiilicher (‘‘ Colossians ” and ‘* Ephesians ’’’); Kamphausen 
(“ Daniel’); Marti (‘* Chronology of the Old Testament,’’ “ Day,” etc.); 
Edouard Meyer (‘ Adonis,” etc.); Nildeke (‘‘ Amalek,” ‘‘ Arabia,” 
“Aram,” “Aramaic,” etc.) ; Schmiedel (as above) ; von Soden (‘‘Aretas,”’ 
‘* Chronology of the New Testament,” etc.) ; Zimmern ( “ Creation,” ‘‘ De- 
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luge’’). The six American writers have not been called upon for much very 
important work, The most copiously represented is Prof. George F. Moore, 
of Andover, whose articles, besides the extended paper on *‘ Deuteronomy,”’ 
chiefly concern matters of the neighboring idolatry (‘‘ Abimelech ;” 
** Adoni-Bezek ;” ‘* Adoni-Zedek ;” ** Ashera;”’ ‘* Ashtoreth ;” ** Asylum;”’ 
** Baal; ** Bezek;’? ‘*Chemesh;”’ ‘* Cherethites;’? ‘*‘ Dagon;” ‘* Deu- 
teronomy”’). Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, 
writes the important article, ‘‘ Canaan ;’’ Prof. Nathanael Schmidt, of Cor- 
nell University, that on ‘* Covenant ;’’ Prof. Francis Brown, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, contributes two short notes, on ‘‘ Carites ”” 
and ‘‘ Dedan ;”? Prof. Robert W. Rogers, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
one on ** Chiun and Siccuth ;’’ and Prof. W. Max Miiller, of the Reformed 
Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia, four articles connected his Egypto- 
logical studies—‘‘ Baalzephon’”’ (2); ‘* Brick;” ‘‘Camel’” ($38); and 
**Candace.’”’ The mass of this American material is not very considerable, 
but its quality is equal to that derived from any other quarter. 

Of two classes of articles a special word may perhaps be fitly said. The 
first of these includes those in the domain of New Testament Geography. 
These, as a body, appear distinctly inferior to the corresponding articles in 
Old Testament Geography. This is not because they are not full of learn- 
ing; they are packed with information, often of a sort difficult easily to lay 
hands upon elsewhere. But it is because they are badly adjusted to their 
purpose. The majority of them are from the pens of Profs. George Adam 
Smith, of Glasgow, whose interests lie in Old Testament study, and of Mr. 
W. J. Woodhouse, Lecturer in Classical Philology at Bangor, whose inter- 
ests lie rather in the classical than the Biblical region. The result is as 
might have been anticipated : they tell us much, but not as the New Testa- 
ment student would fain have it told him, and often not what the New Tes- 
tament student most needs to know. The other class of articles we wish to 
speak particularly of includes those of Prof. J. Armitage Robinson on pre- 
vailingly ecclesiastical subjects—‘‘ Apostle;” ‘‘ Baptism ;’’ ‘ Bishop ;” 
“Canon ;” ** Church ;” *“* Deacon.’? These have been very much spoken 
against in some quarters as deeply dyed in Anglicanism and producing the 
strange anomaly of the conjunction in one Encyclopxdia of the utmost radi- 
calness of criticism with ecclesiastical teaching which cannot stand the test 
of the slightest critical examination. This conjunction would not, indeed, 
be unwonted ; from Richard Simon’s day it has ever been normal in certain 
quarters—and, indeed, when men feel the authority of the Scriptures 
breaking to pieces beneath their feet under the action of their critical pos- 
tulates, it is not strange that they should temporarily grasp at the straw 
of ‘‘the Church.” But in the present instance the criticism is so exagge- 
rated as to appear to us inoroughly unjustified. Dr. Armitage Robinson 
does not write entirely without bias—perhaps nobody does: and his bias isan 
Anglican one. But he writes not only with adequate scholarship, but with 
so balanced a judgment and such transparent candor, that his papers stand 
out in this Encyclopedia as a shining light in the midst of a dark place. 

His article on ‘‘Canon,’’ indeed, we consider thoroughly bad: it begins 
with an @ privri construction of the origin and early history of the New 
Testament Canon which is at war with all the facts and has not even @ priori 
probability to recommend it: and this, of course, the careful collation 
of certain of the historical facts that follow does little to redeem. Those 
on ‘* Church ”’ and ‘‘ Baptism ”’ would rouse little remark, one way or an- 
other: the stress in the former is laid upon the point of the unity of the 
Church, and little reference is made to the deeper conception which has 
gained for itself the name of the ‘‘ invisible Church ;”’ while in the latter the 
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discussion of the formulas of baptism is hardly satisfactory, but the general 
drift of the article is sober and balanced. In the article ‘‘ Apostle ” there is 
apparent a lack of grasp upon the more fundamental question of the Apos- 
tolic authority. But the two articles on the most controverted topics— 
‘* Bishop ’? and ‘* Deacon ’’—are really very good indeed, excellent instances 
of well-wrought out statements of the essential facts, not written through- 
out without some bias, to be sure, but with careful guarding against the 
influences of personal traditions, and on the whole marking a successful effort 
to attain and state the truth without fear or favor. On all the main mat- 
ters involved these two articles are distinctly on the right side. It would 
indeed be difficult to find anywhere a more accurate statement of the New 
Testament evidence than that given in the ‘‘ General Conclusions ” of the 
former article (§ 7, p. 580) ; and on the chief points—that the bishop is a de- 
velopment from the presbyterate by differentiation of function and not from 
the Apostolate by localization of service, that the government of the local 
Church was in the hands of a plurality of presbyters with the bishops at 
their head, and that the diaconate was not a ministry of the word but a 
local ministry of subordinate, chiefly eleemosynary service—these articles 
are thoroughly sound and thoroughly non-Anglican. Indeed, were we to 
search the Encyclopedia through for examples of pure and unbiased schol- 
arship, intent only on discovering and setting forth the facts, we are not sure 
that we should find anything with a better claim upon our recognition than 
these carefully studied articles. 

Itis not possible to go into further details in reviewing a book of this 
kind. Perhaps enough has been said to suggest its general character. In 
comparison with the new Dictionary of the Bible, publishing simultaneously 
under the editorship of Dr. James Hastings, it is more compressed, and more 
radically destructive in its criticism. It omits, moreover, not only all that 
large mass of explanations of the language of the Authorized Version 
which is so striking a feature in Dr. Hastings’ work, but also all the pro- 
fessed treatment of topics of Biblical Theology which is almost the most 
characteristic feature of Dr. Hastings’ work. To us, we do not hesitate 
to say it, Dr. Hastings’ work is far the more trustworthy and the more 
really scientific and the more valuable book. And we say this with our 
eyes fully open both to the immensity of learning packed away in the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica, which makes it an indispensable guide to those who wish to 
know the latest facts discovered in Biblical archzology and as well the latest 
guesses hazarded in the way of the reconstruction of the Biblical history ; 
and also to the sad fact that Dr. Hastings’ work is itself filled with the 
“ results’? of a Biblical criticism which ditfers from that which vitiates the 
whole substance of Dr. Cheyne’s less in principle than in stage of develop- 
ment. It remains true, howeyer, that Dr. Hastings’ work is by far the 
more sober and by far the more trustworthy, as well as the more comprehen- 
sive of thetwo. But the two, remarkable products of our day of minute 
learning as they are, leave the way still open fora really satisfactory Dic- 
tionary of the Bible—a Dictionary of the Bible written from the standpoint of 
established faith in the trustworthiness of the Bible—its trustworthiness in its 
account of itself, in its account of the origin, nature and development 
of the religion whose history it records, and in its account of the facts, doc- 
trinal, ethical and historical alike, which it recounts. Dr. Cheyne declares 
not without some superciliousness that his book i3 based on a criticism that 
‘* identifies the cause of religion with that of historical truth.’? Of course. 
So is everybody’s. The point of difference turns on what we deem ‘ histor- 
ical truth :” and that is largely determined by the processes by which we sup- 
pose it can be attained. What we need is a Dictionary of the Bible which 
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is sound in its views of historical truth and which does not wreck the cause 
of religion by insisting on adjusting it to a history which is at bottom, as 
Wellhausen puts it, ‘‘ Weissagung aus den Eingeweiden.’”? Who will give 
us, now, a Dictionary of the Bible which renounces speculation and sets out 
the facts? 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


DER PROLOG DES VIERTEN EVANGELIUMS, sein polemisch apologetischer 
Zweck. Von D. W. BALDENSPERGER. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig und 
Tiibingen. J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1898. pp. vii, 171. 


In this little book Prof. Baldensperger offers us a solution of the question as to 
the aim of the Fourth Gospel. As he states in his introduction, the title is not 
altogether adequate, for histreatment of the problem overflows the prologue 
and extends into the body of the Gospel. But he rightly judges the first eigh- 
teen verses of the Gospel to be determinative of the whole, and holds that the 
fixing of the aim of the prologue will fix also the aim of the book. He con- 
ceives the Gospel to have been written as a polemic against the disciples of 
John the Baptist who had raised their master to the rank of Messiah, and to 
present, on the contrary, the claims of Jesus Christ. He waives almost 
wholly the questions of date and authorship, not because he does not deem 
them important, but because he believes that they depend for their solution 
upon the primary questions of aim and character of the Gospel. Other 
mooted problems—the extent of the author’s responsibility for the speeches 
of Jesus, the relation to the Synoptists, the omissions of the Gospel, the des- 
tination of the book—are touched upon lightly in the course of the discus- 
sion, the view in each case, however, being dominated by the view of the 
author as to the aim of the Gospel. 

His theory is not altogether a new one. Two centuries ago Hugo Grotius, 
in his Annotations on the Gospel of John, mentioned, among the false teachers 
whom he believed to have been the objects of the writer’s polemic, ‘‘ those 
who would rather be called disciples of John (the Baptist) than of Jesus.” 
Likewise, a century later, G. C. Storr undertook to prove the Gospel to have 
been written chiefly against the disciples of the Baptist. But the defenders 
of this view have been so few that Dr. Baldensperger rightly feels that he 
has the weight of criticism against him. He accepts his position, however, 
very cheerfully, and except for some rather sharply expressed animadver- 
sions on the influence of “ tradition ”’ upon the views of his predecessors in 
the study of the Gospel, he argues rather fairly for his point. Nevertheless, 
external evidence or “‘ tradition’? cannot be wholly ignored, and when in 
addition to the weight of early opinion the scholarship of the ages has either 
failed to find any polemic quality in the Gospel, or, finding it, has refused to 
limit it to the opinions of a single sect, we are surely justified in demand- 
ing indubitable evidence of the man who would overthrow the traditional 
theory. This Baldensperger, though arguing with acumen and using his 
exegetical weapons with considerable skill, has altogether failed to provide. 
We still hold, after a careful reading of his book, thatthe aims of the author 
of the Fourth Gospel were too large to be confined to the demolition of men 
of straw. For an influence in early Christianity of the disciples of John the 
Baptist, so great as would account for the Gospel, is utterly wanting. 

In writing his book, Dr. Baldensperger devotes himself first to the exe- 
gesis of the prologue; and after that (in his ‘second chapter), to tracing 
throughout the Gospel the thoughts he believes himself to have found in the 
prologue. In the third chapter he discusses the historical background of 
the alleged polemic, while in the fourth chapter he deals with theological 
criticism and the aim of the Gospel. 
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Taking up the third chapter first in our criticism, let us see what traces of 
such opposition to the Messiahship of Jesus, and what advocacy of the 
claims of John the Baptist, the author finds in the New Testament. Oppo- 
sition it needs must be. For this alone will explain the sharply-drawn con- 
trast which Baldensperger finds in the prologue. To be sure, the author 
guards himself at the outset of this chapter against the objection that the 
historical proofs for such a state of affairs are too meager, by saying that 
what we have in the prologue and Gospel is sufficient. But even in the case 
of the Colossian heresy, where the picture of the heretics is much more 
clearly drawn than in this Gospel, we are glad to know from other sources— 
the Pastoral Epistles and patristic literature—that there were people who 
answered the description of Paul in Colossians. How much more must we 
demand such outside evidence here. The author refers first of all to the 
passage in Acts xviii. 24, xix. 7. Here is a case which emerges in the mid- 
dle of the apostolic history, where an antagonism between the disciples of 
the Baptist and those of Christ, if any existed, ought at least to be faintly 
visible. The Professor finds that Apollos, who had only known the baptism 
of John, taught boldly the things concerning Jesus. Scorning the way out 
offered by Wendt—who attributes the sentence to a redactor of good inten- 
tions—Dr. Baldensperger undertakes the harder task of explaining away the 
words. He says ‘‘ the things concerning Jesus” refers not to the facts of 
Jesus’ life and death, but to Messianic things—such as Judgment, Baptism, 
Repentance, etc. Apollos simply preached generally about the Messiah. 
But surely there is no reason for this view or for seeing in the case of 
Apollos any support for the theory of the author. For there is no sign of 
antagonism on the part’of Apollos, or of any unwillingness to learn the com- 
plete truth. Indeed, according to the plain wording of the text, he had 
been preaching Jesus, though imperfectly instructed, and this fuller instruc- 
tion he gladly received. He needed no such elaborate polemic as the Fourth 
Gospel to convince him. The same is true of the twelve disciples of the 
Baptist whom Paul found at Ephesus. They were not opponents who had 
to be won over by argument, but were simply ignorant of the development 
of the Christian doctriae. Paul’s ‘‘ apology ”’ for the religion of Jesus was a 
simple statement. These men needed no elaborate polemical treatise to 
transform them from disciples of the Baptist into Christians. 

In the references drawn from the Fathers—Justin, Hegesippus and the 
Clementine Recognitions—we are told that the disciplés of the Baptist are 
counted among the Jewish sects. But this is but natural if, asis likely, there 
were many followers of John who, like Apollos and the twelve whom Paul in- 
structed, had not yet met with the apostles, and were disinclined, without 
such meeting, to change their faith that the Messiah was yet to come (not 
that John was the Messiah) for an active faith in Christ. Baldensperger 
indeed cites Matthew xiv. 12, where the followers of John bury their mas- 
ter and then come and tell Jesus, but he declares that this attitude would 
not have been understood later. This, he says, was the original attitude of 
the two parties, but that differences soon arose. He conceives the original 
difference between the two to have arisen in the conception of salvation, the 
fastings, the customs of purification and of prayer, allying the followers of 
John more with the Pharisees than with the Christians (Luke v. 33). And 
although he concedes a certain identification of purpose between the two 
sets of disciples, he thinks he can trace a gradual widening of the cleft be- 
tween them. He postulates an early alienation of the Baptist party. Per- 
haps, says he, it was occasioned by the conversion of some of the disciples of 
the Baptist to the Christian faith. The early peaceable relations were dee. 
stroyed and changed gradually into sharp opposition. 
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To this period of conflict belongs the Johannine literature. The 
storm centre of the strife the author is not so much inclined to locate 
in Ephesus as in some other city—perhaps either Syrian or Pisidian An- 
tioch (Acts xiii. 25). The origin of the Gospel was therefore on this 
wise: Those who were high in authority in the church appointed their 
leader, who was. a most winning person—who had had success in winning 
converts—to write the book for the conviction of the opponents, who, Bal- 
densperger here admits, could not have been wholly adherents of the 
Baptist, but were also made up of Pharisees and Samaritans. The con- 
flict of the party of the Baptist with the Christians had bound the former 
more closely to their old enemies, the Pharisees (see Luke iii. 7-9), and 
against a common enemy the Pharisees and Samaritans had forgotten 
their former grievances against each other (John iv. 9). This agent of 
the church in the city, wherever that city was, was not the son of Zebedee, 
but he was not an impostor either—the author rejecting Harnack’s at- 
tempt to escape by attributing oidayev (xxi. 24) to a slip of the compiler. 
He said, ‘‘We know that his witness is true,’”’ because he was citing the 
authority and transmitting the testimony of a sure witness (John ?) in con- 
tradiction to people who held the contrary. The emphasis of both the pas- 
sages which have been held to indicate the Johannine authorship of the book 
(xix. 85, xxi. 24) our author believes to be on the truth of the contents of the 
writing rather than upon the authorship; and the reason for such emphasis 
is in this—that the facts have been controverted. He erects the controversy 
out of the passage and then explains the passage by the existence of a con- 
troversy. 

In like manner the author reconstructs the system of belief of the party 
of the Baptist. They objected to the doctrine of the suffering Saviour ; 
therefore the Fourth Gospel emphasizes the atoning death of the Lord 
more than do the other evangelists. They laid more stress upon the judg- 
ment of God than upon His love; so the death of Jesus is represented as 
the great act of love on the part of God. Likewise they needed assurance of 
the willingness of Jesus’ death ; therefore the writer or redactor makes Him 
say to Pilate: ‘‘ Thou hast no power over me except it be given thee from 
above.’”’? Against the objection that a teacher who spent all His days hidden 
ina Galilean corner could not be the Messiah, he represents Him as often in 
Judea and Jerusalem. Against the belief that one who was so constantly 
in intercourse with publicans and sinners could not be the Messiah, we find 
the evident intention of showing that He was also esteemed by rich men, 
such as Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea and the ruler (iv. 46 ff.) who 
sends to Jesus for help. Evidently, thinks Dr. Baldensperger, the moral 
laxness of Jesus must have been a stumbling block to the party of the Bap- 
tist. ‘These are only examples taken almost at random from the reconstruc- 
tion of the historical situation which is offered us. They serve to show upon 
what perilous foundation rests the theory of the existence of a sect influen- 
tial and dangerous enough to have given cause for such an elaborate polemic. 

Turning now to the exegetical portion of the book, we find a like state of 
affairs. The prologue is divided into four parts. In the first section (vv. 
1-8), we are told, is set forth the absolute exaltation of the Logos over the 
Baptist. His attributes, His universal activity, are contrasted with the. 
lesser attributes and the subordinate place of the Baptist. The author finds 
a threefold antithesis in vv. 1 and 6, viz.: (a) The being of the Logos versus 
the becoming of the Baptist (7 and éyévero) ; (b) their contrary relation to the 
eternal God (zpéc.and zapa); (c) the names of the two (eé¢ and ’Iwdrvvyc). 
The mention of the Baptist so early as verse 6, the Professor thinks, is a 
sure sign that the traditional view is wrong which sees in vv. 1-8 the gen- 
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eral glory of the Logos. Further points of contrast are found in the section. 
The Logos was in the beginning: the Baptist came—emerged—for a single 
purpose. The Logos has a universal meaning for the whole creation: the 
Baptist is merely a helper. The Logos is light: the Baptist only for a witness 
to the light. The purpose of the evangelist appears more clearly in the dis- 
tinct negation—‘* He was not that light.”” Evidently, thinks the Professor, 
this is a sign that the fact was combatted. Some one evidently thought the 
Baptist was the Light. Section IL, vv. 9-13: The exaltation of the Logos 
in His pre-Christian activity, affecting heathenism and the people of Israel. 
This section was designed to show to the opponents how long the Logos had 
worked and how great scope His work had before the Baptist even appeared. 
Section III, vv. 14, 15: The glory of the incarnate Logos, showing a unique 
relation to the Father, which the Baptist himself supported. The incarnation 
in the Fourth Gospel, we are told, is by no means a veiling of the glory of the 
Logos, but only a means whereby that glory may appear. The testimony of 
the Baptist is introduced to correct the belief of his party that since he was 
older than Jesus he must have been greater. The author urges, on the con- 
trary, the existence and activity of the Logos in the early history of Israel 
({‘* for He was before me ’’), and presents His life in the flesh as only a later 
phase of His existence. Section IV, vv. 16-18: The uniqueness of the Logos 
as a means of revelation. The polemic character of the prologue is still fur- 
ther sustained. ‘‘ We all’? (v. 16) includes of course the Baptist, and so 
emphasizes his subjection to the Logos. Verse 17 mentions even the Law as 
one of the graces mediated by the Logos (the last clause is not adversative), 
and to the objection that Moses did not need the mediation, since he had 
seen God face to face and so had received the Law directly, is added the final 
verse—‘ No man hath seen God at any time’’—not even Moses, only “‘ the 
only-begotten Son.’? He is the one revélation of the Father. It will be 
seen from these notes how strongly our author is influenced by his theory 
in his exegesis. Surely the contrast in vv. 1 and 6 can have no such signifi- 
cance. The Logos was superior even to the greatest prophet, hence He 
must be superior to all created beings. The emphasis is surely not upon any 
particular person than whom the Logos was greater, but wholly upon the 
Logos Himself. 

In his second chapter, in which he treats of the prologue and the Gospel, 
Dr. Baldensperger endeavors to trace this antagonism through the whole 
Gospel. He is forced to allow for the existence of other aims than the com- 
batting of the party of the Baptist, but he sees the influence of the predomi- 
nating motive in the following places: 1. The writer of the Gospel appears 
to be suppressing adequate notice of John the Baptist. No reference is 
made to his appearance or to the manner of his preaching. Even when he 
is mentioned, as in i. 25, 28, the chief thing is not his work, but his relation 
to Christ. Therefore the whole section bears the title, ‘‘ This is the witness 
of John”? (i. 19). He makes no claim to title or to independence; he is only 
a voice. In his reference to John’s baptism the evangelist betrays the 
fact that he realized that this was the strongest weapon in the hands 
of his antagonists. ‘‘ Why did he baptize if he were not the Messiah ?’’ 
He, therefore, in his dealing with this subject, shows that he would rather 
speak of the Baptist’s relation to Jesus than of his baptism. Since, how- 
ever, that was a historical fact, he systematically depreciates John’s bap- 
tism. Here our author does not carry us with him. He assumes a sustained 
contrast on the part of the evangelist between the water of John’s baptism 
and the blood of Jesus. In the frequent mention of the blood of Jesus, in 
the reference to the Lamb of God, he sees a polemic interest. He refers to 
the marriage at Cana, and sees in the wine made from water a symbolical 
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superiority of the blood of Jesus to the water of John’s baptism. ‘The 
thought of the blood which finds its symbol in the red wine can alone ade- 
quately explain the saying of Jesus before the miracle, ‘ Mine hour is not 
yet come.’’’ 2. There is throughout the Gospel, we are told, a sustained 
contrast between atonement by blood and atonement by external cleansing. 
This is also in opposition to the disciples of the Baptist, who laid great 
stress on baptism. The success of Jesus as over against John is emphasized. 
‘* All men come to Him.”? Even John’s disciples forsook him for Christ, 
In the third chapter of the Gospel the evangelist shows that Jesus’ work is 
not simply a continuation of John’s (‘‘ For John was not yet cast into 
prison ’’). . The author will not allow that in any way the Baptist, who rep- 
resented the doctrine of atonement by water, was superior to Christ, who 
taught and stood for the doctrine of atonement through blood. 38. The man- 
ner in which the baptism of Christ is referred to. He would show that the 
Spirit who descended was not in any way mediated by the Baptist. For he 
says, ‘*‘ And I knew Him not.’’ Indeed, Dr. Baldensperger sees in the treat- 
ment of the Holy Spirit by the evangelist a tendency to show indubitably 
the independence of Jesus. He declares that in the Gospel there is a plain 
identification of Christ with the Spirit, basing his claim upon i. 33 (‘‘ The 
Spirit descending and abiding upon Him’”’); xvi. 18, 14 (*‘ He shall not 
speak from himself, for He shall take of mine and shall declare it unto you’’); 
vii. 39 (*“* The Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet glori- 
fied ’’); xvi. 7 (‘‘ It is expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away 
the Comforter will not come’). The Paraclete, therefore, is Christ Him~ 
self ; and the reason for the statement is that the party of the Baptist com- 
batted Christ’s fullness of the Spirit. He not only has the Spirit, says the 
evangelist, but He is the Spirit. 4. We are pointed also to iii. 13, where 
Jesus in his conversation with Nicodemus said to him, ‘‘ No man hath 
ascended into heaven but He that descended, even the Son of Man.” This, 
we are told, is directed against the opponents of the writer, and is meant to 
meet and answer their claim that John was Elias, and so never died, but 
was translated—7. ¢., ascended into heaven. The doctrine of the ascension 
of the Baptist, so plausible was this claim, must have penetrated even into 
Christian circles. Likewise, i. 18 is directed against the disciples of the 
Baptist who thought he was Moses come again, who did see God, accord- 
ing to the Old Testament. 5. In the passage, xx. 31, where the evangelist 
has generally been thought to set forth his aim in writing the book, we are 
also to see a reference to the disciples of the Baptist. This verse is not 
simply a declaration of his intention of showing the Messiahship of Jesus, 
like the other evangelists. The emphasis is on Jesus. ‘‘ That Jesus is the 
Christ ”—in distinction from all other claimants. An evangelist who opens 
his Gospel with the words of the Baptist—‘‘I am not the Christ ’’—and 
who closes it with the words, ‘“‘ Jesus is the Christ,’’ must have had some 
definite purpose. Dr. Baldensperger thinks he sees that purpose in the in- 
tention of. the author to invalidate the claims of the Baptist to the Messiah- 
ship and to prove those of Jesus. 

We have thus set forth without comment these examples of the attempts 
to find foundation for this theory in the Gospel outside the prologue. 
The reader may judge for himself. But there is surely too much in the 
Gospel that is not even remotely polemic to make that characteristic so 
prominent. The exegetical gymnastics to which our author has been forced, 
even in the alleged polemical passages, to prove his point must be redoubled 
before the great body of the self-revelatory speeches of Jesus, for example, 
can be made to fit any such theory. There is too much that is plainly sup- 
plementary to the first three Gospels, too much that has a distinctly bio- 
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graphic interest, too much that is distinctly intended to awaken faith, to 
be cramped in the narrow confines of a polemical presentation. Polemic the 
Gospel may be in some degree. The utmost that can be conceded to this 
view, however, is that it may be one of several coérdinate elements in the 
author’s intention. As for making the adherents of one small sect the 
object of the author’s apology, and that sect the disciples of John the Bap- 
tist, even could we find sufficient proof of antagonism, based on claims so 
stupendous and preposterous (that the Baptist was Messiah), the Gospel is 
on too large and magnificent a scale to justify the conclusion. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Louis BURTON CRANE. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By the REV. GEORGE MATHE- 
SON, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., formerly Minister of the Parish of St. Ber- 
nard’s, Edinburgh. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1899. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Pp. x, 326. 


There is one man in the British Church, and one only, who could have 
given us this book, and that man is Dr. Matheson. Dr. Matheson is beyond 
question the religious genius of the Scottish Church. This book literally 
teems with the evidences of that rarest of qualities—the gift of spiritual 
individuality in the highest degree. American preachers will find—as we 
British clergy are finding—Dr. Matheson’s work a rich seed-plot of spiritual 
thought and suggestion—the richest of the kind that has been given to the 
world for many years. All is so simple, so lucid, in his twenty-six chapters, 
that one is in danger of not doing full justice to the width of knowledge and 
depth of thought involved. The book grows in its hold upon you—you do 
not fully appropriate, or even appreciate, its scattered wealth at first ap- 
proach. That is precisely the stamp of book we want to-day, and rarely get. 
Let us at least know it when we get it, and be duly thankful, which again 
we too seldom are. It is something that in an age that is rapidly—according 
to its most competent critics—losing the power of meditation, Dr. Matheson 
should present the spectacle of a spiritual thinker sustaining the power of 
vital meditation throughout a long and active ministry, and reserving the 
best wine until now. Now that he has drawn forth, let the weary toilers— 
pastors and people alike—come and be abundantly refreshed. Nothing 
seems to our mind better proof. of the spiritual power of the book than the 
touching effectiveness of the little prayers or meditations at the end of every 
chapter. These so heighten and intensify the effect where in almost any 
other hands they would have proved so many anti-climaxes. The book is as 
far removed as could be from technical apologetics, but, in its semi-devo- 
tional course, it continually answers apologetic issues that have been raised, 
and that, too, in a more inspiring way than formal and labored apologetics. 

Kilmarnock, Scotland. JAMES LINDSAY. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL THE APOSTLE. By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. One vol., pp. 332. 


The polished and graceful literary style which is apparent in everything 
Dr. Abbott writes is present in this volume. The work, too, reveals wide 
reading on the subject. No one can fail to acknowledge that the author is 
aman of letters. Furthermore, he is a bold and independent thinker. He 
has little reverence for beaten paths. Accordingly, an essay like this ought 
to prove stimulating to a student of the New Testament who is established 
in the conservative view of inspiration, and who at the same time is some- 
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what lacking in imagination. The book is not lacking in brilliant passages, 
and its tone is devout and spiritual. 

The fundamental defect of the work we believe to be the author’s low 
view of the inspiration of the Scriptures, which is apparent here as well as 
elsewhere in his writings. In his view there is not that sharp antithesis be- 
tween the Bible and other forms of divine revelation to men that was recog- 
nized, say, by Dr. Hodge. ‘‘ The Bible looks upon all history as a revelation 
of God. .... Theend is not yet. The Book of Revelation is not a closed 
book ”’ (pp. 90, 91). Accordingly there is error in the canonical writings, as 
there is in Milton or Browning, though perhaps less of it. Thus St. Paul’s 
teachings are not free from error. Understanding the author’s view of in- 
spiration we are not surprised at sentences like this: ‘‘ Paul was mistaken 
not only in his conception of the time of the Messiah’s coming ; he was mis- 
taken also in his conception of the secret of the power of the kingdom” 
(p. 90). This strain is apparent throughout. 

We fear, too, that with all of Dr. Abbott’s eloquence and literary charm, 
he has certain inherent intellectual qualities that are inconsistent with the 
highest type of Biblical scholarship. For one thing he has an undue bent 
toward novelty. We may not say that he attaches the presumption of truth 
to a thought or suggestion because it is new, but clearly he is ever strongly 
predisposed to what is original in the interpretation of Scripture, and he is 
too ready to cast aside as worthless the results of the scholarship of past 
ages. There is also a sort of undue mental complacency in him—a disposi- 
tion, perhaps we may say, to take himself too seriously as an independent 
interpreter of sacred characters and teachings. And to these suggestions we 
may add that he not infrequently forms his inductions or generalizations on 
insufficient grounds. Of several striking illustrations of this habit in the 
work before us we may mention two or three. Speaking of the Apostle’s 
arrival in Corinth, on his second missionary tour, he says, ‘‘ His mission up 
to this time may well have seemed to him a failure ’’ (p. 101). The reference 
is to the Apostle’s entire previous course. Now while Paul was apparently 
discouraged on his arrival in Corinth, plainly it was merely because of his 
recent ill-success in Athens. It is clearly unjust to regard his entire first 
missionary tour as a failure, or to urge that the Apostle took that view of it 
—a course that resulted in the establishment of permanent churches in 
Iconium, Antioch, Lystra and Derbe—the churches to which the Epistle to 
the Galatians was afterward directed, on the author’s own theory. Again, 
the author would seem to be unjust toward the Apostle’s views concerning 
the rite of baptism. ‘He says that Paul treats the rite in a ‘‘ cavalier’? fash- 
ion in First Corinthians (p. 128); and this reference is taken to indicate the 
general attitude of the Apostle toward the rite. Does our author remember 
the Apostle’s reverent words in the same letter—‘‘ In one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body ”’ (1 Cor. xii. 18); and the like tone elsewhere—‘‘ As 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ” (Gal. iii. 27)? 
Another illustration must suffice. The author gives a somewhat lengthy 
description of the features of the ‘‘ Christ Party’? in Corinth (p. 121), 
which cannot be characterized as other than largely guess-work, though it is 
given as an historical statement. 

And we cannot but regard the image of St. Paul as it has taken shape in 
the author’s mind as inaccurate in several essential features. In one place 
St. Paul is spoken of as a“ poet;”’ but it is, we feel, Dr. Abbott who is the 
poet—who often allows undue play to his fancy and often employs the poet’s 
license in delineating his subject. Paul claimed to be an infallible interpre- 
ter of Christ (Gal. i. 12), but Dr. Abbott puts him on the plane of a dis- 
tinctly fallible teacher (p. 90, etc.). Again Dr. Abbott, according to our 
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view, does injustice to Paul’s method. Hedenies a large and correct dialect- 
ical skill to the Apostle. ‘Paul is not a logician; he is often unlogical, 

sometimes illogical. He uses arguments, not because they are philosophi- 
cally sound, but because they will accomplish his purpose”’ (p. 10). Now 

compare a statement like this with the view of Godet: ‘‘ I do not know of a 
writer more severely logical than he. .... Strict reasoning would demand 

that Paul be exhibited to us asa Demosthenes. The logical necessity is so 

preponderating in his writings that even his most superabundant effusions 
of sentiment are run into the most severe dialectical mold ” (Homiletic Re- 
view, Vol. viii, p. 881). As between the view of the great commentator and 

that of Abbott we prefer the former. Nor can we regard the author’s expo- 
sition of the Apostle’s doctrinal system in Romans as satisfactory. He 

seems, for instance, to regard the central element of faith, in Pauline usage, 

as discernment rather than trust; and his definition of Justification is, to our 

mind, likewise incorrect. Speaking of the latter term the author says: 

** Does it mean God declares him to be right or God makes him right? .... 

The two are one and the same”? (p. 231). Now the correct view is set forth, 
as follows by Prof. Adeney: ‘‘It is now admitted that the idea of Justifica- 

tion which passed over from Judaism to Christianity is not that of an ethi- 

cal change—the making a bad man good. Indisputably it signifies clearing 

from a charge of guilt, or even a more general vindication of righteousness 

where no change has been made—not making right, but declaring a person to 

be right, and then, by a natural transition, treating him as right ” (Theology 

of the New Testament, p. 197). But these examples of the author’s style of 

scholarship must suffice. 

The book will be read with interest by all who desire to take account of 
every shade of opinion concerning the character and work of the great 
Apostle. 

Cranford, N. J. GEORGE FRANCIS GREENE. 





III.—BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


GOTTES VOLK UND SEIN GESETz. Bruchstiicke einer Biblischen Theologie 
Alten Testament. Nebst einem Vortrag Uber das Buch Hiob als An- 
hang. Aus dem Nachlass von D. R. F. Grau, Weil. o. Professor der 
Theologie zu Kénigsberg.' Giitersloh: Druck und Verlag von C. Ber- 
telsmann, 1894. Pp. iv, 163. 


The fragmentary character of the essays of the late Prof. Grau, collected 
in this book and edited after the author’s death by his colleague, Prof. Zick- 
ler, scarcely interferes with the charm and suggestiveness to which Dr. Grau 
accustomed his readers in his previous works. The first chapter, ‘‘ Shem, 
Ham and Japhet,’’ was published separately before in Beweis des Glaubens 
upon the eve of the writer’s death, July, 1893. It is an attempt to makea 
comparative estimate of the race-peculiarity of Hamites, Shemites and 
Japhetites in a religious aspect, for the purpose of explaining the divine 
choice of the Shemites to furnish the people of revelation. Dr. Grau 
rejects Renan’s explanation of ** the monotheistic instinct ’’ on the ground 
that such an instinct would have made the Shemites immune against every 
infection of Polytheism, as its opposite ought to have made the other races 
incapable of adopting monotheism. On the other hand, he is just as little 
satisfied with Max Miiller’s appeal to a personal divine revelation as the only 
possible explanation of the difference. This, he thinks, is to make God the 
God of the decretum absolutum and lands us into supernatural determinism. 
To this we would say that undoubtedly the scientific inquirer is within his 
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rights when putting the question: What mental predisposition did the Shem- 
ites possess for producing the people of revelation? But it isa naive mis- 
understanding of what Dr. Grau calls the decretum absolutum and supernat- 
ural determinism, to believe that the adoption of these principles will 
interfere in the slightest degree with the appreciation of any natural pre- 
disposition either the Shemites or any other race may have had for the rdle 
played by them in the history of redemption. No thorough believer in the 
decretum absolutum ever thought of introducing it at the single point of 
Abraham’s election and excluding from it all the previous developments of 
race-history. In point of fact the problem which the author has tried to 
solve is absolutely indifferent to the question of determinism or indetermin- 
ism. If natural predispositions of the kind looked for can be pointed out, 
this will not disprove the decretum absolutum, and if the attempt to find 
them results in failure, this will not of itself prove their non-existence nor 
shut up any one against his will to the position of determinism. 

The names Ham, Japhet and Shem Dr. Grau explains mythologically. 
The children of Ham are the children of the sun, i. e., the worshipers of the 
life of nature produced by the sun. Their religion is characterized by the 
sexual differentiation of the deity on the one hand, and its identification 
with the processes of birth and death on the other hand. Corresponding with 
these two features, the cult pertaining to this nature-religion has the two 
elements of sexual prostitution and of self-immolation. The children of 
Japhet are the sons of Japetos, the Titan of Greek mythology. They are the 
representatives of religious and ethical idealism. The sons of Shem are 
“the sons of the name,’ and this indirect way of naming themselves after 
the deity already indicates the peculiarity of the Shemitic religious con- 
sciousness, as consisting in the reverence with which it looks up to the deity 
as exalted above the life of nature, even to the extent of fearing to pronounce 
its name. The recognition of the holiness of the Godhead, in the wide sense 
of the word, distinguishes the Shemites from the children of Ham and 
Japhet. With this the recognition of the unity of the Divine Being is be- 
lieved to have been given in principle. In the second chapter, which treats 
of the Polytheism of the heathen Shemites, this view is further elaborated 
in close dependence upon Baethgen’s well-known treatise on the subject. 
But Dr. Grau thinks it necessary to go one step further than Baethgen. If 
the latter has clearly shown that the plurality of the heathen Shemitic dei- 
ties is only arelative one and nowhere completely obscures the sense of a 
deeper-lying unity, to which in fact it points back as to an earlier stage of 
belief, it is of even greater importance to distinguish this Shemitic monism 
from the Pantheistic monism of the Hamites. Now in reality Shemitic Poly- 
theism is full of elements of nature-worship, and a monism of this type can- 
not have much predisposed the ancient Hebrews for becoming the people of 
revelation. This difficulty Dr. Grau has not failed to perceive, and he tries 
to meet it by ascribing all such features in the Shemitic cult to a corrupting 
Hamitic influence proceeding from Egypt or Babylonia. This explanation 
may be correct in itself and it may be quite possible to furnish it with an 
adequate historical basis, a matter of which we are not competent to judge, 
but the manner in which it is here introduced has too much the appearance 
of a begging of the entire question. If the specific character of the Shem- 
itic religion is to be determined by induction, then all those phenomena 
must be allowed to count as Shemitic which cannot be historically shown 
to be foreign importations. Dr. Grau has not taken sufficient account 
of the fact that there are modern writers who explain as ur-Shemitic 
those very features for which he postulates rather than proves a Hamitic 
source. 
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The next chapter is on the Deity of the ancient Hebrews and contains a 
discussion of the names Elohim, Adon, Melech, of the theophoric proper 
names of the Old Testament, and of the general character of the Deity of 
the ancient Hebrews. This is followed by a chapter on the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, in which a certain degree of trustworthiness is vindicated 
for the figures of the patriarchs, while at the same time it is admitted 
that the concrete form in which we possess the records of their lives is the 
work of a much later age (i. e., not the Mosaic but the prophetic period). 
The same free critical standpoint of the author also reveals itself on p. 45 in 
the statement that the Old Testament contains not a few traces of mytho- 
logical lore, especially in the Book of Genesis. These are only two instances 
of several where a strict supernaturalism is mechanically combined with 
critical views capable of substantiation only on the principle of natural de- 
velopment. The significance of Abraham’s faith as a step in advance of the 
ancient Shemitic religion, largely dominated by the sentiment of fear of the 
transcendent, is well brought out. It is a striking remark that in Pharisee- 
ism the Jewish consciousness reverted as it were to the most primitive form 
of Shemitic religion, thereby virtually wiping out the entire intervening de- 
velopment of the self-revelation of God as immanent and gracious. 

With the chapter on the exodus the book enters upon the discussion of the 
Mosaic age. Both the historical and the supernatural character of the events 
are upheld. At the same time we are told that what enabled Moses to be the 
savior of his people was not the revelation of religious or dogmatic truth, 
but an ethical-religious education undergone by him, apparently a side- 
thrust at orthodox dogmatics and scholastic theology and strongly reminis- 
cent of Wellhausen’s well-known remarks on the point in question. A sep- 
arate chapter is devoted to the origin and significance of the name Jahve, 
the explanation adopted being that of ‘* the Creator of life’’—7. e., in the 
soteriological sense. The four last chapters deal with the Decalogue, the 
Sabbath, the worship of Jahve and the cultus. With reference to the first we 
notice that the Mosaic origin not of the whole but of a kernel only is 
affirmed. The author’s Lutheran standpoint shows itself in the emphasis 
placed upon the transitory character of the Decalogue as part of a typical 
system. The exposition of the single commandments contains much that 
is interesting, but also much that is fanciful. The other topics above men- 
ioned are briefly treated; the last, that on the cultus, was left behind by 
the author in an unfinished state. 

The appendix on the Book of Job endeavors to show that the writer of the 
book found the solution of his problem in the faithfulness of Jahve. ‘‘ The 
children of God do not need to know why they are afilicted, provided only 
they be assured of the faithfulness and mercy of God.” ‘ The blessedness 
of the compassion and love of Jahve swallows up the enigma.”’ Side by side 
with this the disciplinary purpose of Job’s suffering and its typical signifi- 
cance, as pointing forward to the suffering of Christ, are recognized. 

Princeton. GEERHARDUS VOs. 


Das PRINCIP DES REICHES GOTTES. Von BRUNO ANKERMANN, Pfarrer 
zu Lindenau, O. Pr. Giitersloh : Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 
1899. Pp. 158. 


This is the first part ofa larger work, designed to collect materials for the 
systematic exposition of the social content of the Gospel. Naturally, in this 
part, the aim of the author is to lay the foundations in a careful investiga- 
tion of the governing principle of the kingdom of God. His method, how- 
ever, is not the purely inductive or Biblical one, but rather the philosophi- 
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cal and deductive. Accordingly the conclusion does not come at the end of 
the investigation, but seems to be present in the author’s mind from the first 
in the form of a thesis; and this thesis is diffused through and colors the 
entire work. The principle of the kingdom of God consists in the funda- 
mental idea that the triune God reveals Himself in the world in the forms 
of the kingdom. God the Father is the efficient cause, God the Son the 
organizer and revealer—the formal and final cause—and God the Holy Ghost 
the immanent and instrumental cause of the kingdom. Wherever, there- 
fore, the triune God manifestly bears relations to the world, there His king- 
dom comes into visibility. To say that this includes the whole universe is 
to state what is already necessarily implied in the preceding propositions. 
The whole creation is the realm of the divine reign. In fact, the purpose 
of the creative act of God is the establishment of a visible kingdom, whose 
inner necessity and form are to be found in the divine nature. God must be 
a King. The Scriptures are so full of figures drawn from the idea of a 
monarchy because that idea has a fundamental place in the divine nature 
itself. It is not that there are kings among men, and therefore God is con- 
ceived as having a kingdom and being a King; but it is that God is a King 
and has a kingdom, and therefore there are kingdoms and kings among 
men. It is this principle that the author aims to define and defend against 
all philosophical conceptions and postulates differing from it and hostile to 
it. It would be impossible to give a just estimate of the value of this work 
before the system of which it is a part iscompleted. Attention may be 
called, however, to the fact that it is not an essay in Biblical theology pro- 
ceeding along the lines of an inductive investigation, but a discussion from 
the point of view of speculative theology. As such it contains important 
presentations of truth, and the sequel to the present part may be expected to 
supplement and enhance the value of what is given here. 
Chicago. A. C. ZENOS. 


THE DocTRINE OF SAINT JOHN. An Essay in Biblical Theology. By 
WALTER LowRiE, M.A., Mission Priest in the City Mission, Philadel- 
phia. New York, London and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. 


We have read this volume with the greatest satisfaction. It is by no 
means large, but it is full of matter clearly and compactly put together. It 
is the fruit of careful study, extensive reading and independent reflection. 
It is based upon exact exegesis, and shows real insight into the compass and 
significance of the form of doctrine which it expounds. It has also the at- 
traction of comparative novelty. For its object is to interpret the Johannine 
theology as a whole in the way in which the Pauline theology has been ex- 
hibited in its entiresystem. It isa somewhat remarkable fact that while a 
large place is given to the Johannine teaching in all systems of New Testa- 
ment theology, and while we have excellent treatises on different parts of 
that form of doctrine, it has been left to Mr. Lowrie to attempt such a state- 
ment of the ideas expressed in the various writings ascribed to John as shall 
embrace not only all these ideas, each in its own proper significance, but 
these several ideas as making a system, a real and coherent system. 

In the execution of the task to which he thus addresses himself Mr. 
Lowrie recognizes that what he has to do is to “arrange S. John’s doc- 
trine according to a system which reflects the peculiar complexion of his own 
thought,’’ and that everything must be subordinated to the ‘‘ aim of giving a 
total impression of S. John’s theology as an organic unity.” What is the 
plan which he follows, therefore, with this object in his view? After an 
Introduction, in which he deals with the definition and method of Biblical 
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Theology in general, with some special problems involved in the study of the 
Johannine teaching, and with the general characteristics of S. John’s 
thought, he unfolds the scheme according to which he arranges the doctrine. 
It consists of four great divisions, viz.: ‘‘God,” the *‘ Logos with God,” the 
“Kosmos lying in darkness,’’ and the “‘ Life manifested.” Each of these 
main divisions has of course a number of subdivisions. The doctrine of 
‘**God,’* e. g., is developed under the particular topics of God is Light, the 
True God, and the Father. Under the fourth main division we find not only 
the Incarnation expounded, but also the doctrines of election, the new birth, 
eternal life, etc. The scheme has some obvious difficulties. The great 
Johannine idea of the kosmos or world, e. g., forms the contents of the third 
main division. But it reappears to some extent in the fourth division, 
which embraces among its topics the Johannine teaching on the world as the 
object of salvation, the doom of the world, etc. Notwithstanding this, the 
scheme is a simple and natural one, and in Mr. Lowrie’s hands it conduces 
both to lucidity and to unity in the presentation of the doctrine. 

One of the best sections of the book is that which deals with the general 
characteristics of the Johannine thought. It brings out very clearly the 
principle of contrast which is distinctive of the ideas and the writings, the 
intuitive faculty, the blending of subjective and objective, and the back- 
ground of Jewish thought. These leading characteristics of the Johannine 
method of viewing evangelical truth and setting it forth to othersare carefully 
kept in view in Mr. Lowrie’s construction of John’sdoctrine. The pages de- 
voted to the consideration of the solemn and significant declaration, ‘‘ God 
is light,” also deserves special notice. Mr. Lowrie recognizes the capital im- 
portance of this declaration, and regards it as John’s epitome of the revela- 
tion which Christ made to men, the essential content of that revelation. In 
this he is right. He shows, further, how the influence of Old Testament 
ideas of light appears in the phrase, and after reviewing the various interpre- 
tations which appear to come short of John’s real thought, he concludes 
that the word “light ” has its primary sense of revelation here; that since 
John found in Jesus the revelation of God as ‘‘ holiness, power and love,’’ 
this much, at least, must be included in the statement; that, in short, by a 
simple and almost inevitable transition from the idea of light as a thing that 
reveals to that of the substantial character in virtue of which it so acts, John 
uses the word to express the -immanent quality of God which in Christ is 
made manifest. In his exposition of the doctrine of God as Father, Mr. 
Lowrie’s conclusion will also commend itself to most students. He holds 
that the Fatherhood of God, as stated by John, is a relation limited to those 
whom Christ has chosen out of the world. If we look at the whole order of 
thought with which the doctrine of God as Father is connected, we shall 
have to admit that this is the inevitable inference. ‘‘ It is evident,”’ says 
our author with justice, ‘ that the chain of ideas which with S. John consti- 
tutes one side of the divine Fatherhood (the particular act of begetting, the 
new birth and eternal life) were not realized in the case of all men.” 

The detailed exposition of John’s doctrine presents other points, not a few 
of which we might speak, sometimes in criticism, but for the most part in 
cordial agreement. The parallel between the prologue tothe Fourth Gospel 
and the opening chapters of Genesis is, we think, overdrawn in some parts, 
nor is it observed that what John says in the first verse of his Gospel 
regarding the Word as in the beginning, with God, and Himself God, is 
antithetical to what Christ was on earth, and has its force as a statement 
of the eternal antecedents to the temporal manifestation. 

But it is enough to say that the book is one of real merit, and one to be 
commended heartily to students of the New Testament. 

Aberdeen, Scotland. S. D. F. SALMOND. 
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Diz PSYCHOLOGIE DES APOSTELS PAULUS. Von Lic. Dr. THEODOR 
SmM0n. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. 118. Price, 
2.80 mk. 


In this little work Dr. Simon has given us an exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive study of the psychological elements of Paul’s teachings. The 
plan followed is simple but comprehensive. He first discusses Paul’s con- 
ception of the physical or material being of man. This, he finds, centres 
about two ideas—that of the caua or body-form, and that of the odpé (in the 
present earthly life) or body-material. The cava is permanent. In this 
world, which is composed so largely of physical material, the cava or man- 
form manifests itself in flesh-material (cép). But in the future world, for 
believers, the coua has for its material désa, or “ lichtglanz,”’ as our author 
translates it. Passing from the physical or external to consider the inner or 
soul-life, he finds that Paul spoke of this as a whole under the general term 
xapdia, But the xapdia has two aspects. On the one hand it is closely con- 
nected with the cap. From this point of view the «apdia is yx, It is the 
seat of the lower and more material elements of our life, and at the same 
time furnishes a basis for the activity of the higher elements. In its other 
aspect the xapdia is rvetua, In his tvetua man is connected with a sphere of 
being higher than this earthly-fleshly existence, namely, with the spiritual 
world. In his zveiva his intellect (votc) and his will have their seat. The 
normal function of the zveiua is to rule the Yvyx7 and cdpf, and by knowledge 
of and obedience to the will of God bring man into close fellowship with 
Him. But because of sin this normal condition does not obtain. Hence 
Paul’s psychology, unlike that of most moderns, takes full account of the 
fact of sin—that man is at present in a condition of sin, and also of the fact 
of grace. The discussion of these points by our author is in the light of the 
conclusions above mentioned regarding the general constitution of the 
human soul. 

The book, though brief, deserves an extended review and will well repay 
careful study. Its perusal is made easy by the fact that nearly all references 
to Paul’s writings are quoted in full in the Greek—a very happy feature. 


Berlin, Conn. EDWARD E. NOURSE. 





IV.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


DER VORCHRISTLICHE JUDISCHE GNOSTICISMUS. Von M. FRIEDLAN- 
DER. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. ix, 123. 


The standpoint of this discussion is the passage in the Talmud (Sabbath 
116 A.) which prohibits the preservation of ‘the Gilyonim and the other 
writings of the Minim from burning (on the Sabbath Day).’? Who are these 
Minim? It has been commonly held that they are the Christians and that the 
Gilyonim are the Gospels. Friedliinder holds that this view is untenable be- 
cause no mention is made of any Christians in any other connection in the 
first century passages of the Talmud. Moreover,when later such mention 
does occur, it is more in order to ridicule than to combat the new heretics. In 
other words, the earliest mention of Christians and their writings in the 
Talmud is later than the first century and shows the attitude of orthodox 
Judaism towards them to be that of contempt rather than that of hatred. 
Who then are the Minim? They are sectarians of the Diaspora. That 
there was a division into two parties within Alexandrian Judaism before 
the beginning of the Christian era the author shows clearly by an appeal to 
Philo (especially De Migr. Abr., i, 450), but just what was the line of 
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division between these two parties ? It was not as to the method of interpret- 
ing the text of the Old Testament ; for here both sides agreed in allegorizing ; 
but it was as to the binding nature of the old law. The conservatives, of 
whom Philo was one, maintained the obligation to observe the ritual. The 
radicals denied the need of obedience to the law in any of its forms. These 
are the Minim—the heretics—against whom every loyal Jew was expected 
to entertain the feeling of unmitigated enmity. 

Having reached this point, the author inquires next regarding the na- 
ture and beliefs of these heretics. It will be unnecessary to follow 
him through the intricacies of the argument that leads to the conclu- 
sions that these radical allegorists of the pre-Christian Alexandrian pe- 
riod were not a single sect, but a group of different sects, including 
incipient Cainites, Sethites, Ophites and Melchizedekians. The common 
characteristic of them all was Antinomianism. From these pre-Christian 
antinomian sects all the varieties of second century Gnosticism sprang. 
Already during the apostolic age the tendency to separate into sects fol- 
lowing along the line of the pre-Christian Gnostics shows itself (cf. 1 Cor. 
xi. 18, 19). And naturally the divisions of incipient Christendom are 
patterned after the divisions of Judaism from which Christendom arose. 
A gnosis, falsely so called, was rearing its head even during the life of 
Paul and was driven by him into temporary obscurity, only to emerge 
after his death in greater power and develop into the vast and ramified fam- 
ily of speculations and mythologies which characterizes second century Chris- 
tian thought. 

But if the Minim of the Talmud are these Gnostics, what are the Gilyo- 
nim? The author answers that these are tablets upon which were inscribed 
the askaroth, or names of God, devised and used by the Gnostic sects. 
That there were such tablets is made clear by citing the testimony of Origen 
(c. Cels., vi, 25, where Origen designates one of them 70 jucxpov éxeivo didypauua), 
The conclusion of the author is that Gnosticism is pre-Christian in its ori- 
gins and that it simply breaks out into a luxuriant growth during the 
second century, stimulated by the successful secession of Christianity from 
Judaism. 

This conclusion has its natural bearings on problems of New Testament 
criticism. As far as it finds an incipient Gnosticism in pre-Christian times, 
it takes away from the force of the objection to the Pauline authorship of 
Ephesians and Colossians on the ground of the combating of Gnostic ideas 
in these epistles. On the other hand, however, if the Gilyonim are not the 
Gospels of the Christians, and if this is to be argued from the fact that at the 
time the Gilyonim are mentioned the Christian Gospels were unknown 
among the Jews, it must be that these Gospels were not written or dissemi- 
nated as early as has been commonly believed. The apologetic value of 
Friedlander’s theory, assuming that it is proved, is quite doubtful. But is 
the theory clearly demonstrated ? As far as it involves the existence of pre- 
Christian beginnings for Gnosticism, we think it is; but as far as it identi- 
fies the Gilyonim with the mystical tablets used by the Gnostics, the argu- 
ment of the author is altogether unsatisfactory. It ignores the evident 
etymology of the word (Gilyon = [Evan)]-gelion) and seeks for a far-fetched 
identification with the mystic tablets of the Gnostics. If, therefore, we 
divide the theory into its two parts, which, it may be observed, are not ne- 
cessarily inseparable, we may accept the first of these parts and reject the 
second. 

Chicago. A. C. ZENOs. 
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CALVINIsM. The L. P. Stone Lectures for 1898-1899. Six Lectures in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. By ABRAHAM KuyPER, D.D., 
LL.D., M.P., Professor in the Free University, Amsterdam; Member 
of the States General of Holland. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 8vo, pp. 275. 


The unqualified title given to this volume of lectures will doubtless 
mislead some. It is suggestive of a polemic in defense of a dogmatic 
theology. In the minds of many, Calvinism means nothing more than an 
ecclesiastical system or the famous “five points’’ of areligious creed. But 
this is by no means the restricted scope of these lectures. We have here 
rather a study in the philosophy of modern history, an effort to trace to 
their origin some of the leading forces that have entered into the organic 
complex of Protestantism, in the countries of the Reformed faith. Dr. 
Kuyper indicates four senses of the term ‘Calvinism,’’ namely, the 
sectarian, the confessional, the denominational and the scientific. Only in 
the last of these does he discuss it: ‘‘as an independent general tendency, 
which from a mother-principle of its own has developed an independent 
form both for our life and for our thought among the nations of western 
Europe and North America, and at present even in South Africa (pp. 9, 
10).”” Calvinism is thus a distinct Weltanschawung in itself ; that is to say, 
as he would call it, a distinct ‘‘ life-and-world-system,”’ or, as his American 
friends advised him to translate it, a distinct life-system. And this is really 
the subject of his lectures. 

Thus viewed, he coérdinates and contrasts Calvinism with Paganism, 
Islamism, Romanism and what he calls ‘* Modernism.’’ He will not consent 
to the suggestion that it were better to name Christianity, and not Calvinism, 
in this reference, for the reason that Calvinism claims to embody Chris- 
tianity more purely than any other historical form of it does. In the Greek 
world, Nationalism dominates; in Lutheran countries, ever since the days 
of Luther himself and, indeed, in accordance with his own policy, 
magistrates interfere with a free spiritual development; while in Rome, 
certainly, the forces of genuine Christianity do not have free play. Sucha 
life-system, then, must have three fundamental relations: to God, to man 
and to the world. As to the first of these, Paganism sees God in the 
creature; Islamism isolates God from the creature; Romanism puts the 
Church between God and the creature; while Calvinism sees God in 
immediate fellowship with the creature. In contradistinction with all 
these, Modernism annihilates all relations between God and the creature. 
These, of course, are determinative upon the second and third sets of 
relations and give them character throughout. This first lecture, on 
‘Calvinism a Life-system,’? displays the lecturer’s masterly powers of 
analysis and generalization at their very best. Now, as such a life-system, 
Calvinism stands face to face with Modernism; tke struggle now on is one 
in which principle must be arrayed against principle, life-system against 
life-system. By Modernism he means, in the broadest sense of the term, 
Naturalism. Its most violent intensity dates from the French Revolution 
in 1789. It builds alone with the data of nature; it knows no other data. 

Having thus, in his first lecture, explained what he means by Calvinism, 
he goes on to discuss it in the remaining five in its relation to religion, to 
politics, to science, to art and to the future. The second lecture is, as we 
should expect, the most theological of them all. He shows how the 
Calvinistic theology, exalting God as Sovereign, is preéminently cosmologi- 
cal, in the ideal sense, as against Lutheranism which is only soteriological, 
rising as it does no higher than the principle of justification by faith. He 
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shows that originally religion is ‘‘exclusively a sentiment of admiration 
and adoration which elevates and unites.’’ Calvinism believes in the direct 
access of God to the heart and so is distinct not only from Rome but also, 
again, from Lutheranism with its ecclesia docens. Calvin was not an 
Augustinus redivivus, for Augustine, with all his clear grasp of the doctrines 
of grace, was still the churchly bishop of Hippo. Calvinism, however, is 
soteriological in this sense, namely, that it maintains that the new life is the 
product of a palingenesis; but this palingenesis is itself a restoration toa 
normal cosmology. Indeed, he elsewhere tells us that the contest is between 
the Normalists and the Abnormalists. The Normalist is the Naturalist. 
The Abnormalist believes in the necessity of a regeneration. Calvinism 
regards the race as degenerate. Sin is the occasion for redemption and, 
therefore, religion as we have it now among us fallen men is soteriological. 
In Eden there was no Bible and there will be none in heaven. He believes 
that the modern opposition to the authority of Holy Scripture is really based 
upon this Normalism—‘‘our religion need not be soteriological.”’ To 
the charge that the Calvinistic doctrine blunts the edge of moral incentive, 
Dr. Kuyper summons the facts of history in reply. He shows that by its 
doctrine of ‘*Common Grace” the secular is still sacred; that the world 
without the temple court is not, as with Rome, accursed, and that the 
avoidance of the world has been the mark of the Anabaptist and not of the 


Calvinist. 


The lecture on the influence of Calvinism upon politics is a classic in its 
strong and stately thought. He quotes our own Bancroft as saying, ‘‘ The 
fanatic for Calvinism was a fanatic for liberty,’? and then proceeds to show 
why it must needs be so. If there were no sin there would be no States and 
no magistrates ; all authority of human government on earth originates 
from the sovereignty of God; but Calvinists have always been foremost in 
declaring that sovereignty. As against this rock-based principle stand the 
antitheistic theory of Popular-sovereignty, proclaimed amid fire and blood in 
Paris in 1789, and the historico-pantheistic idea of State-sovereignty in 
Germany—making the State a sort of manifestation of God and therefore, 
whether good or evil, always right. Calvinism has never deified the State. 
The government is a machine ; society is the organism ; and the nice adjust- 
ment of the mechanical supremacy of the State to the organic forces of the 
social life has been the task of constitutional law, and here Calvinism, with 
its worthy conceptions of aim and sanction, has exerted an influence 
unparalleled in all political history. 

Dr. Kuyper does not shirk the old charge that Calvin burned Servetus. 
He has some very luminous and relevant remarks on this subject, and he 
frankly says, ‘I not only deplore that one stake, but I unconditionally 
disapprove of it.’? But he also says: 

“The duty of the government to extirpate every form of false religion and idolatry was not a 
find of Calvinism but dates from Constantine the Great, and was the reaction against the horri- 
ble persecutions which his pagan predecessors on the imperial throne had inflicted upon the 
sect of the Nazarene. Since that day this system had been defended by all Romish theologians 
and applied by all Christian princes. In the time of Luther and Calvin, it was an universal 
conviction that that system was the true one. Every famous theologian of the period, Melanch- 
thon first of all, approved of the death by fire of Servetus; and the scaffold which was erected 
by the Lutherans at Leipzig for Krell, the thorough Calvinist, was infinitely more reprehensible, 
when looked at from a Protestant standpoint (p 129).’’ 

Calvinists yielded their victims by the thousand and yet history has un- 

fairly singled out this one execution as a crimen nefandum. Calvinism, 

like every other system, must be judged not by what it has in common with 

its antecedents, but by the things which distinguish it from them. It has 

ever praised aloud the liberty of the conscience, but, nevertheless, it is true 
35 
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that her liberty-loving principles had to have some time before they could 
gather up enough vigor and energy to break away from the binding shackles 
of the past. 

The lecture on Calvinism and Science is a fine one. The subject was one 
to draw out the splendid thought of the lecturer. Science presupposes the 
Calvinist’s foreordination. ‘ Calvinists have never thought that the idea of 
the cosmos lay in God’s foreordination as an aggregate of loosely conjoined 
decrees, but they have always maintained that the whole formed one 
organic programme of the entire creation and the entire history (p. 150).” 
Calvinism has never disparaged nor discouraged the cosmical sciences, for 
the doctrine of Common Grace has still made the sin-disturbed cosmos the 
organ and the expression of the thought of God. 

The closing lecture is a sort of application of these principles so ably 
developed. The outlook for the future is not bright. ‘‘ The hypertrophy of 
our external life results in a serious atrophy of the spiritual.’? History 
forbids us to expect that by a natural evolution a higher condition will 
develop out of the present spiritual decline. A christened philanthropic 
altruism, with its pretentious sociological schemes, breaking with the 
Scriptures, repudiating reflective theology and setting a sort of mystical 
religion over against the realm of the intellect, is ‘‘ utterly powerless to 
restore our sadly tottering life to even a temporary footing.”” Rome has 
done much for which we may be thankful and, as against Modernism, Rome 
is our ally now; but Southern Europe and South America show how com- 
pletely Rome is destined to fail. Only Protestantism remains and even 
Protestantism is threatened with two perilous perversions, Practicalism and 
Mysticism. It is true, the works of the one and the warmth of the other 
are indispensable in their way and place, but they are self-deceptions when 
they are made to take the place of a rational life-system. ‘‘ Back to 
Calvinism ’? must be the rallying cry. Not that he would have every one 
baptized in a Calvinistic church; that were absurd. Only this, that Calvin. 
ism shall no longer be ignored where its ‘‘salutiferous ’’ influences so richly 
abound ; that it shall be studied more in order that it may be misrepresented 
less; that it shall be developed not only as a theology but also as a life- 
system in every department of life; and that the Churches that confess it 
shall cease to be ashamed of their confession. 

We are sorry that it could not have been arranged that these lectures 
should be given to the English reader in better English form ; for evidently 
English is not the distinguished lecturer’s vernacular. And it must be 
added that the result is not improved by the unpardonably indifferent work 
of the proof-reader. 

We heartily wish that these lectures could have a wide reading throughout 
the circles of American Presbyterianism. Many a crazier thing has been 
recorded than for some rich lover of the faith to buy up a whole edition of 
this book and put it into the hands of our younger ministers. It is 
invaluable as a source of sound information and as a tonic for an enfeebled 
allegiance. Many may say that the lecturer is extreme in his opposition to 
Modernism : there may, indeed, be more of good in the Zeit-geist than he is 
able to see. And yet, it is well to have all disguises torn away and the real 
core of anti-Christian Naturalism exposed. Certainly it is a great service 
that a man of such wide knowledge of the world, of such broad and vigorous 
grasp of thought, and of such robust faith in the life-system which he 
essays to interpret and present, hailing from one of the early cradle-lands of 
historic Calvinism, should cross the Atlantic to deliver this wholesome 
message to his confreres in the Reformed Churches of America. And this 
message is timely just now. Many of those who, with small capital, slander 
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Calvin and travesty Calvinism have the slenderest conception of who the one 
was or of what the other hasdone. Calvinismisa Weltanschauung which may 
challenge a comparison, philosophically, scientifically, politically, historically, 
Seripturally, with any other which the mind of man has ever entertained. 
As well talk of revising the solar system as talk of de-Calvinizing free civiliza- 
tion or of revising its essential elements out of reflective Christianity. It is 
little to the point to inquire who is John Calvin that he should stand between 
us and God; it is much to the point to ask whether or not John Calvin caught 
and taught the truth of God. That he did, Doctor Kuyper firmly believes. 
The teaching of the intellectually organizing genius of the Reformation at 
Geneva was not simply a theological dogma; it was not simply a religious 
creed. It is a body of truth fitting perfectly into its place in the grand unity 
of all Truth, and so, in the organic evolution of historic processes, it has 
given an impulse and has left an impress in every sphere of human thought and 
in every department of human life, which the advancing ages only accentuate, 
and which the course of time can never erase. 
San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 





V.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THEOLOGY OF THE WESTMINSTER SYMBOLS. A Commentary, Histori- 
cal, Doctrinal, Practical, on the Confession of Faith and Catechisms and 
the Related Formularies of the Presbyterian Churches. By EDWARD 
D. Morris, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Lane Theological Seminary. Columbus, Ohio, 1900. 8vo, pp. 857. 


Not a few, apparently, have ceased to believe in the possibility of a Science 
of Systematic Theology. They defer to a Metaphysics which holds that the 
Absolute—that is,God—cannot be known as He is; and hence, though we 
have knowledge of Him which serves for practical ends, we can have no 
Science of Theology, in any proper sense. Our religious conceptions have 
value for the regulation of life, but have no scientific validity. But by a 
larger number the successful cultivation of Systematic Theology is regarded 
as hopeless in a period such as the present, when the criticism of Scripture 
and Biblical Theology have but imperfectly accomplished their task and 
prepared the material necessary to a dogmatic system. We must wait fora 
time—till the transition from the Old to the New is nearer completion— 
before we can hope to build up the doctrinal contents of the Scriptures into 
a symmetrical whole. And so it comes to pass that, by not a few, System- 
atic Theology is pronounced to be «a useless study in our day; whilst many 
more feel very little interest in its cultivation. Dr. Morris is far from sym- 
pathizing with either class. He regards our knowledge of God, while im- 
perfect, as real knowledge, upon which our reason can be legitimately ex- 
ercised ; and he considers the teaching of Scripture regarding God and man 
as, in the substance of it, so clear that the material for theological construc- 
tion is ready for use. No theologian has a deeper sense of the limitation of 
the human faculties, none is more reverent than he; but he addresses him- 
self to his work in the sure conviction that the Bible can be understood and 
that its great truths are in harmony with each other. He delights in seeing 
these truths placed in their mutual relations, while he heartily accepts them 
all as stamped with divine authority. This, we think, is the proper mental 
attitude of the Christian theologian. 

Dr. Morris does not state, nor does he imply, that any attempt to construct 
a System of Theology which shall completely represent revealed truth in all 
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its multiform aspects and relations can be successful. There is still room 
for growth in the knowledge of divine truth, and there are truths which are 
but partially revealed in Scripture—which, therefore, refuse to be treated 
with scientific completeness. To be deeply impressed with these facts is quite 
different from subscribing to any doctrine of nescience. ; 

Dr. Morris has produced a work of real value. It justifies its title 
as a doctrinal, historical and practical Commentary on the Westminster 
Standards ; but it is also a compact and well-reasoned treatise of Systematic 
Theology. The term Commentary may designate writing purely exegetical 
—which aims at nothing beyond the elucidation of atext. This indeed is 
the most familiar application of the term. In the present instance much 
more than an exposition of the meaning of the Standards is intended and 
accomplished. A thorough and complete presentation and defense of their 
system of doctrine is executed on the basis of these venerable documents. 
Topics are discussed, much in the order in which they occur in the Con- 
fession of Faith, and all the principal statements of the Confession and Cat- 
echisms on the several loci are analyzed and explained. But in so doing the 
writer has his eye upon all the great Symbols of the Reformation—of the 
Christian Church, indeed—and upon the whole history of theological discus- 
sion, Calvinistic and anti-Calvinistic, down to the present time. He is thus 
able, without forsaking the groundwork of his text, to produce an exposi- 
tion which omits nothing essential to a systematic treatise such as the con- 
dition of theological study in the present day demands. The work is thus, 
as we say, up to date. Its characteristics as a Commentary are still suffi- 
cient to differentiate this book from an ordinary treatise of Dogmatics or 
of Biblical Theology ; while its claims to be reckoned a system of theology 
are not thereby impaired. 

Dr. Morris, we should suppose, regards the theocentric order of develop- 
ment in theology as the more satisfactory. His function as a Commentator 
binds him, of course, to this order, but he apparently approves of it, and 
feels no embarrassment in conforming to it in presenting his own views on 
all the main theological questions. 

While Dr. Morris follows the Confession and the greater number of theo- 
logians in the order of his topics, he brings together in almost every lecture 
all the parts of the Confession and Catechisms which relate to the subject 
under discussion. These parts are indicated at the head of each lecture or 
section of the work. It is no reproach to the logical arrangement of the 
Confession that it should be found necessary or convenient thus to select and 
place together passages from several chapters of it. In a good many chap- 
ters paragraphs and sentences occur which, while in place as regards the 
topic in hand, have also an important bearing upon questions dealt with in 
other chapters. It is quite right, therefore, that these should come under 
consideration in the same part of the Commentary. Very obviously, e. g., the 
third and the fifth chapters of the Confession should be discussed together. 
The comprehensive title of the sections of Dr. Morris’ work show ata glance 
that the Confession and Catechisms must be dealt with as stated, in order 
that the Commentary, while avoiding repetition, may adequately cover the 
ground. These titles (omitting the first and the last lectures, which are histo- 
rical additions) are as follows: The Holy Scripture ; Godin His Being; God 
in His Activities; Man; Christ, the Mediator ; The Plan of Salvation ; The 
Process of Salvation; The Christian Life; The Law of God; Civil Rela- 
tions and Duties; The Church of God; Sacraments, Ordinances, Worship ; 
Eschatology. By careful collocation the entire Confession is brought under 
review under these thirteen heads. 

What is Dr. Morris’ attitude toward the special features of the theologi- 
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cal system so emphatically set forth in the Westminster Standards? Is he 
in sympathy with that system? Dr. Morris isa sincere Calvinist. Proba- 
bly he would not call himself a high Calvinist, but he holds in no uncertain 
grasp the doctrines which are characteristic of the Reformed theology. There 
are a few persons, it may be, who hardly know how to distinguish between 
the primary and absolute authority of Scripture and the authority which 
Presbyterians ascribe to their Subordinate Standards, as exhibiting the sense 
in which the Scriptures are understood by them: to this class (if any such 
remain) Dr. Morris does not belong ; but as little is he in accord with those 
who, having subscribed to the Confession, scarcely ever refer to it except in 
words of depreciation. He earnestly believes the system of doctrine which 
the Standards so clearly and definitely present. In illustration of this state- 
ment, we shall refer to the exposition of the chapters of the Confession 
which speak of Holy Scripture, of the Decrees of God, of the Fall and of 
Justification. 

The lecture on Chapter I of the Confession, ‘‘Of the Holy Scripture,”’ 
begins by stating that the formal principle of the Reformation was the su- 
premacy of Scripture. The doctrine of the Confession touching the Scrip- 
tures, as set forth in this exceedingly fine chapter, is clearly expounded and 
heartily endorsed. This doctrine is ably vindicated against both the Roman 
theory of tradition and the theory of an inner light—whether this latter 
takes a rationalistic or a mystical form. The notion of a cosmic or general 
revelation of God’s will, from which the revelation of Scripture is not dif- 
ferent in kind, though it may be in degree, is decisively rejected. Inspira- 
tion is supernatural; and to resolve it into moral insight and poetic or relig- 
ious fervor is contrary to Scripture and destructive of its value as insuring 
an infallible revelation of God’s will. The opinion that inspiration relates 
merely to the essentials of Scripture, or that it attaches to the conceptions 
but not to the language of Scripture, is not taught in the Confession— 
is inconsistent, indeed, with several of its statements. On the other hand, 
nothing in the Confession forbids us to recognize the individual character- 
istics of the several writers impressed upon thought and style. No mechani- 
cal theory of inspiration—no theory of verbal dictation—is taught: perhaps, 
indeed, it may be said that no theory of any kind is advanced. But the Con- 
fession regards the whole of the Canonical Scriptures as given by inspiration 
of God and as marked by ‘‘ entire perfection.’? Did Scripture contain a 
separable human element, liable to all the imperfections of ordinary human 
compositions, this ‘‘entire perfection” could not be predicated of it. The 
view of the Confession respecting the ‘‘ incomparable excellence and entire 
perfection” of Holy Scripture Dr. Morris heartily accepts. With eloquence 
and force he illustrates the position of the Standards: ‘** The Christian mind 
can never consent to regard the Bible as being merely a human account, 
more or less complete, more or less fallible, of certain divine communica- 
tions once made. . . . . The Bible is something infinitely higher than a col- 
lection of religious books, a compilation of Hebrew literature, containing 
revelations from God, which have been preserved for the benefit of man- 
kind. It is in the deepest sense His word, His message, His book through- 
out, and therefore an infallible rule for men.”’ 

Dr. Morris correctly states that the view of Scripture set forth in the 
several Reformed Confessions is essentially the same. The compilers of 
these Symbols and those who adhered to them rightly thought that Protest- 
antism could not stand unless the Bible had the character of authority 
which they concurred in ascribing to it. 

Dr. Morris discusses with reverent caution the question of the errancy or 
inerrancy of the Bible. He is not unwilling to admit that after errors of 
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transcription and interpolation are discounted there may remain (accord- 
ing to Dr. Hodge’s illustration) a speck of sandstone here and there in 
the marble of the Parthenon; but there is no defect in any part which 
would discredit the doctrine of a truly plenary inspiration. If the Holy Spirit 
isthe Author of Scripture, nothing can enter into it which would impair its 
value as a record of divine truth and the dispensations of God. To suppose 
that its historical or biographical statements are in conflict with one an- 
other, or with facts well ascertained from other sources, is to shake our con- 
fidence in it when it moves in what would be called its own proper field. The 
alleged instances of error area constantly vanishing quantity: better exegesis 
and an increasing knowledge of the times and lands in which Scripture was 
written is ever reducing their number and enjoining caution as to any asser- 
tion regarding the irremovability of those which still remain. It is an un- 
fortunate habit of mind which has pleasure in discovering inaccuracies in 
the Word of God, and is impatient of every suggestion which would remove 
apparent discrepancies and mistakes. Rather should the fact that, when 
compared with every other ancient literature, the Bible exhibits a freedom 
from even incidental inaccuracies which is as marvellous as it is certain, 
inspire us with the conviction that ‘‘ the words of the Lord are pure words ; 
as silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times.”’ 

We turn to Dr. Morris’ exposition of the Confession and Catechisms on 
the Decrees of God. There are Presbyterians who would like to have the 
statements of the Confession on the Decrees and Predestination somewhat 
modified, and a smaller number who would have them expunged altogether. 
To the latter class Dr. Morris certainly does not belong ; with the former class 
he hasa measure of sympathy. There are parts of the third chapter of the Con- 


fession which he regards as too severe in their aspect. But Dr. Morris, as we - 


have said, is a Calvinist, and could not be otherwise. That God has “‘ acom- 
prehensive and inclusive plan ’’ inevitably arises, he tells us, from His very 
nature. If God is infinite in knowledge, wisdom and power, it necessarily 
follows that He has a purpose which embraces all that has entered and 
shall enter into the history of the universe. We cannot conceive of Him as 
having created the world and set in operation the forces which are at work, 
without His superintending every movement so as to secure the results 
which He has determined. To suppose either that He should be ignorant 
of anything which the future shall bring forth, or that any autonomy of the 
creature should thwart the accomplishment of His purposes, is not allowa- 
ble. His plan must have been formed from eternity, must include all things 
and events, and must in some real sense be carried into execution by the 
Supreme Will. And this plan, when fully accomplished, will afford matter 
of adoration and joy to all holy beings. 

Dr. Morris has, of course, no leaning toward supralapsarianism ; hence he 
would rather speak of the Decrees of God than of the Decree. That the 
term occurs in the singular in the Confession, while the Catechisms use the 
plural, he regards as evidence that the sublapsarians were not without influ- 
ence in the Assembly: while he differs from Hodge and others who think 
that they were the majority. It seems clear, however, that the Con- 
fession does not intend to commit itself to either side of the controversy be- 
tween these parties. We can hardly regard the use of Decree as very signifi- 
cant; unless, indeed, we hold that the inclination of the Assembly had 
changed before the Catechisms were framed—which is improbable. 

It is doubtful whether Dr. Morris is on sure ground when he blames the 
Confession for regarding the divine decree as issuing from God’s sovereign 
will, while it does not “grasp the cardinal fact’? that God’s will is 
none other than “ the expression of all His perfections.”” The very language 
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of the Confession (‘‘ most holy and wise counsel of His own will ’’) shows 
that the will of God is conceived as the executive of His perfections, and not 
merely as sovereign will in any arbitrary sense. It should not be forgotten 
that in the second chapter the Confession speaks of God as ‘‘ most loving, 
gracious, merciful, long-suffering, abundant in goodness and truth, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin: the Rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.” Such a Being must be a benevolent will, and any decree of His 
must be in harmony with wisdom and goodness as well as with justice. Were 
the Confession they might sound severe; but the Confession may not un- 
reasonably claim to have its other statements about God kept in mind when 
these sections are read. ‘* The manifestation of God’s glory” cannot ex- 
clude the manifestation of His Fatherly love. The harsh term reprobation 
is, of course, not employed in the Confession. It is only proper to add that 
Dr. Morris earnestly holdsand ably illustrates the doctrine of the Confession 
on this ‘‘ high mystery,’’ and is not for a moment to be classed with those 
who take pleasure in bringing accusations against the Standards. So far 
from this, it would be hard to find any one who appreciates more than he their 
almost incomparable merits with reference to the purposes which they were 
intended to serve. 

It is unnecessary to say that to Dr. Morris the Fall is a real event, not a 
myth or legend, and that it is not a step in the process of man’s moral 
development—a fall upwards. The Fall is as real as the Redemption. 

Our Confession and Catechisms are accused of presenting a very defective 
anthropology. In vindication Dr. Morris correctly remarks that the design 
of the Symbols was merely to give such an account of man, fallen into sin, as 
should prepare the way for unfolding the scheme of redemption. To attempt 
any analysis of human nature, per se, lay outside the plan and object of the 
Standards. Yet the statement of the Confession regarding man as he was 
created, while brief, contains a great deal: ‘‘God created man, male and 
female, with reasonable (rational) and immortal souls, endued with knowl- 
edge, righteousness and true holiness, after His own image, having the law 
of God written in their hearts, and power to fulfill it; and yet under a pos- 
sibility of transgressing, being left to the freedom of their own will, which 
was subject unto change.’’ It would be hard to find so comprehensive 
an account of man’s moral and intellectual condition in so few words. The 
statement is Scriptural, is not contravened by any authentic history, and the 
most enlightened psychology has nothing to say against it. As Dr. Morris 
observes, the language of the Confession differs widely from the Roman 
doctrine of original righteousness as a ‘‘ superadded gift,’’ not a native en- 
dowment; and it differs still more widely from the doctrine familiar to 
antichristian anthropology, that man was originally a savage or a child. 

Apparently Dr. Morris does not think that the introduction of the Fed- 
eral Conception into theology has been an unmixed gain. The Bible does 
not say, he reminds us, that Adam when created was placed under a Cove- 
nant of Life or Works; and if the notion of a Covenant be adopted to 
afford relief from the fatalistic impression of a mere series of decrees very 
great care must be taken to limit the meaning of the term, so as to corre- 
spond with the actual facts in the case. As God’s moral creature man 
was necessarily placed under moral law, and could not, in any strict sense, 
be a party making or assenting to stipulations. Dr. Morris thinks that the 
answer to the question—In what sense was Adam the representative of the 
race ?—has been unduly influenced by the Covenant idea. The doctrine 
that Adam acted not only as the natural head of the human family but also 
as legal or federal head Dr. Morris does not accept. The statement of Dr. 
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Hodge that this view entered into the faith of all Christian Churches he 
regards as without adequate historical support. To maintain the moral 
unity of the race is not the same thing as to make Adam its federal head. 
Dr. Morris says that no Confession prior to the Westminster Confession 
adopted the forensic or Cocceian notion of Adam’s relation to his posterity. 
If the Irish Articles are called a Confession this statement would need to 
be modified. The article on the Creation and Government of all things 
says: *‘ Man being at the beginning created according to the image of God, 
.... had the Covenant of the law engrafted in his heart, whereby God did 
promise unto him everlasting life upon condition that he performed entire 
and perfect obedience unto His Commandments,” etc. A subsequent article 
is entitled ‘‘ Of Christ, the Mediator of the Second Covenant.’? We can- 
not here discuss this question of the forensic reiationship versus the merely 
natural relationship of Adam to mankind. A very strong if not decisive 
argument in favor of the federal or forensic relationship is found in the 
parallel between Adam and Christ in Rom. v. 12-18, It appears certain, at 
least, that the doctrine of Mediate Imputation does not remove any sup- 
posed mural difficulties which may attach to the other view ; for in either 
case we are involved in the consequences of Adam’s transgression without 
any consent on our part to the constitution which has made us one with 
him. 

Whatever may be thought as to Immediate and Mediate Imputation, no 
one can have deeper views than Dr. Morris as to man’s want of original 
righteousness and the corruption of his whole nature, and as to his entire 
dependence upon divine grace for restoration to the favor and image of God. 
Though Dr. Morris seems to demur to the term Covenant as describing the 
constitution under which man was originally placed, he regards the term as 
properly applied to the redemptive dispensation. 

In the seventh lecture, on the Plan of Salvation, there is much fine expo- 
sition and discussion. The irenic tendencies of Dr. Morris, which are easily 
observed throughout this work, are very pronounced in this section. He 
shrinks from everything which appears extreme in the statement of Calvin- 
istic positions, while his fidelity to the Calvinistic system in its main features 
is beyond question. He brings into prominence all that is common to evan- 
gelical theologies, and he heartily approves of the attempts made by certain 
Presbyterian churches in Britain and America to set forth more fully their 
doctrinal attitude by explicit statements respecting the freeness of the Gos- 
pel—statements supplementary of the Confession, but not regarded by these 
churches asin conflict with it. Dr. Morris finds that in these statements or 
declarations ‘‘ there is a distinct advance beyond the conception of Christi- 
anity incorporated in the symbols and in other creeds of primitive Protestant- 
ism. This advance,” he adds, ‘‘ does not involve the denial or rejection of the 
more limited or particularistic doctrine of salvation found in these Creeds, 
but simply affirms a broader, wider application of the great principles recog- 
nized in them.’’ Our Creed should undoubtedly represent as accurately as 
possible the teachings of Scripture concerning both the purpose of God 
toward His chosen people and the benevolent and merciful feelings with 
which He regards the human family. No one should be displeased with the 
attempt to give to this view of the divine character and administration the 
place in our formulated theology which it has in the Word of God. The 
position, thus stated, is we think incontestable ; but we must never forget 
that the special relation in which God stands to those who are united to 
Christ—His Fatherhood in Christ—must not be confused with any more 
general conception of a divine F'atherhood. That there is real danger at 
present of overlooking this momentous distinction must be obvious to many. 
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Nothing could be more Scriptural (as no brief statement could be more 
comprehensive) than Chapter XI of the Confession on Justification. Men 
are justified on the exclusive ground of Christ’s obedience and satisfaction 
imputed to them; faith is the instrument by which this righteousness is 
appropriated ; though Christ has fully atoned for sin justification is of free 
grace; though the purpose of God toward believers was sure from eternity 
yet aie they not justified till the Holy Spirit applies Christ unto them; 
repentance and confession of sin are still necessary on the part of believers, 
though they can never lose their justification; under both Testaments justi- 
fication is one and the same. All these positions are clearly explained and 
heartily endorsed by Dr. Morris. On this article of a standing or falling 
Church no desire is shown to modify in any respect the teaching of the 
Reformation. Dr. Morris says: ‘‘ It was the happy privilege of the divines 
of Westminster to gather up reverently all that Luther and Calvin and 
others had formulated and affirmed touching this vital doctrine; and both 
to give to that doctrine the completed practical expression and to set it as 
they did, when thus expressed, in the very centre of their noble system.”’ 
This is well said. 

The view of justification which limits it to the pardon of the sin finds no 
favor with Dr. Morris. Holding, as he earnestly does, the oneness of the 
believer with Christ, who is his representative, the believer’s acceptance as 
righteous follows as surely as his forgiveness. 

An interesting historical sketch of opposing theories of justification is 
given and their falseness or inadequacy clearly pointed out. That the sin- 
ner is justified, not on the ground of personal righteousness, but through 
atonement provided in the mercy of God, is shown to be the teaching of both 
the Old Testament and the New. But though the early Church believed in 
the forgiveness of sin through the mediation of the Redeemer, though all 
Christian faith must rest on this foundation, the doctrine of justification 
had never before been formulated with the completeness which characterized 
the Creeds of the Reformation. Should Protestantism under any pretext go 
back to the doctrine of subjective righteousness—should it lose the forensic 
conception of justification—its glory and its power would depart from it. 
May God in His mercy forbid that such obscuration of the Gospel should 
ever befall the Protestant Churches. 

The exposition of the Standards closes with an able and very interesting 
discussion of the main questions in Eschatology. Dr. Morris justly refers to 
the great merit of the statements of the Confession on these topics. Its 
language in every part of it is, of course, remarkable for strength and dig- 
nity, as well .as for condensation: in no part are these excellent qualities 
more strikingly apparent than in the last two chapters. The Reformed and 
Lutheran Confessions are nearly consentient in all their eschatological 
teaching : in which they do little more than expand the statements of the 
ancient Creeds. The Westminster Confession, while in full accord with the 
early and Reformation Creeds, has attained to a distinctness and emphasis 
which no preceding symbol had reached. With its declarations Dr. Morris 
appears to be entirely satisfied. He finds in our Standards no room for two 
resurrections and a premillennial advent; both of which he regards as con- 
trary to the tenor of Scripture. He looks for the universal spread of true 
religion, through the agency of the Church, before the millennium shall 
bless the earth. 

We have merely touched on a few of the sections of Dr. Morris’ work, in 
order to show its point of view and the tone in which it is written. Itstone 
is admirable—sympathetic with all that is evangelical, yet decided in its 
acceptance of the special doctrines of the Standards. The irenic tendency 
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and aim, as already observed, everywhere prevail; and the writer would 
willingly, while preserving the substance of what are deemed the sterner 
teachings of Calvinism, soften the terms in which these are, in a few in- 
stances, expressed. He would be called, perhaps, a moderate Calvinist ; but 
he is a real Calvinist, and his fundamental conceptions of the character and 
administration of God would not permit him to be anything else. Love of 
truth and goodness shine out in his treatment of all topics. 

The fact that this book is a commentary on documents two hundred and 
fifty years old must not lead any one to suppose that it is not a book for the 
present day. Weeverywhere see that the writer has his eye upon recent 
theological thought in all departments, as well as upon all the symbols and 
the related literature of the times in which they were framed. The strong 
confidence of Dr. Morris in the Theology of the early Church, and in the 
Anthropology and Soteriology of the Reformation, is not weakened by 
Ritchlianism or by any other mode in theologizing, in earlier or later times; 
yet has he a wide and generous survey of the theological field and a mind 
very open to truth from whatever quarter it may come. 

The Theology of the Westminster Symbols, it can be said without hesi- 
tation, well fulfills its purpose as a commentary on the Confession and Cate- 
chisms, but it is an addition of decided value to our systematic theology. It 
will be classed with the best works on symbolic literature ; being not merely 
an adequate exposition of the Westminster Standards but—one might almost 
say—of the symbolic writings of the Reformed Churches. lts value is 
farther increased by excursions of a still wider range in the field of com- 
parative symbolics. Its claim to be an “historical, doctrinal and practi- 
cal’? commentary is also vindicated in every one of its sections. The histor- 
ical and practical elements are pleasantly blended with the doctrinal. 
With a characteristic of our age which is certainly good—the demand that 
the formation of opinions, doctrines, systems, creeds shall be viewed in 
the light of history—Dr. Morris is in full sympathy. But not less has he 
sought to produce a work which shall be helpful to the spiritual life of the 
reader. The practical uses of doctrine, one can see, are always in view. 

On the question of Creed-revision, Dr. Morris speaks with much caution. 
He, of course, holds the inherent authority of the Church to revise its Stand- 
ards. There are certain expressions in the Confession of Faith, especially 
those respecting man’s moral helplessness, which he considers ‘*‘ too sweep- 
ing.”” There are words used in speaking of the Decrees, which he regards as 
too stern. There are additions which, in order to preserve the symmetry 
of truth, might properly be made. But the difficulties in the way of revis- 
ion are very serious. Before any attempt at revision could be advantage- 
ously made there must be a pretty full measure of agreement as to the 
changes which are desired, as well as a deeply spiritual tone in the Church. 
Dr. Morris does not disapprove—he rather approves—of the action of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Scotland and the Free Church of Scotland in 
issuing their Declaratory Acts; and he believes that good has come to his 
own Church from its recent labors in the matter of revision, though the 
results of these labors were not finally adopted. But, apparently, he is more 
concerned about the Church showing herself at once loyal to her Standards 
and considerate in her interpretation of them than about her pressing 
forward in the path of revision. That some of those who are most promi- 
nent in urging revision are not in sympathy with the system of doctrine con- 
tained in our Standards, and that no revision would be satisfactory to them 
which should not eliminate or obscure some of the great truths to which all 
the Reformed Confessions testify is certainly true. The degree of impor- 
tance which should be attached to this consideration, in its bearing upon 
revision, we do not here undertake to discuss. 
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Dr. Morris writes in a clear, flowing and animated style. He is never lan- 
guid or tiresome. He is sparing in technical phraseology and in formal ref- 
erences to recent theological literature opposed to Reformation doctrine. 
Weare far from saying that the value of his work is thereby lessened. A 
little more condensation of statement and a little more severity of style 
might, perhaps, in a treatise of this nature, be observed with advantage. 

In this book Dr. Morris has made a valuable gift to the Presbyterian 
Churches, which will, we cannot doubt, be appreciated as it deserves. 

Toronto. WILLIAM CAVEN. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY, CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE: An Ex- 
position and an Estimate. By ALFRED E. GARVIE, M.A. (Oxon.), 
B.D. (Glas.). Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 400. 


The English student of theology can no longer plead his lack of acquaint- 
ance with German in extenuation of his ignorance of Ritschlianism. Quite 
a literature has already grown up in his native language in exposition of this 
modern school. Besides translations of selected works from nearly all the 
German representative leaders of that school, we have such valuable criti- 
cisms as Principal Simon’s translation of Stahlin’s Kant, Lotze and Ritschl, 
Prof. James Orr’s The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith, and 
now this volume fresh from the press. Our author tells us that the only 
work originally published in English hitherto by ‘‘ one who is said to be an 
avowed adherent of the Ritschlian school is McGiffert’s History of Chris- 
tianity in the Apostolic Age, the subject of which, however, does not allow of 
any prominence being given to a distinctive theological position ”’ (p. 30). 
All this, together with an abundant periodical literature on the subject, 
should certainly be sufficient to enable the English reader to attain, if not to 
the proficiency of an expert, at least to the general knowledge necessary 
for the duties of an intelligent juryman, 

In a critique such as this everything depends upon the “ point of view ”’ 
of the writer. We are mistaken if this author is a veteran in British theo- 
logical circles. We gather from the somewhat adulatory dedication of the 
volume to Principal Fairbairn that he was formerly a student at Mansfield 
College and, from the Preface, that he is an English Congregational minis- 
ter, pastor of a church at Montrose. During Dr. Fairbairn’s absence, giv- 
ing the Haskell lectures in India, Mr. Garvie gave a course of lectures at 
Mansfield College, Oxford, which were well received and which now, after 
being developed and thrown into chapters, constitute the substance of this 
book. 

His frame of mind, according to his own account, is universally hospita- 
ble; his windows are open on all sides. A judgment depends as much upon 
the judge as upon the thing judged, and although Mr. Garvie is not at all 
offensively self-projecting, yet, in the very nature of the case, his book 
speaks as much for himself between the lines as it does of Ritschlianism in 
the lines. We suspect that, if a clearly grasped and consistently maintained 
standard is a necessary condition of a sound ‘estimate,’? our author must 
have been considerably handicapped in his task. The book evinces superior 
ability; plainly the author is familiar with his subject; his thought is vigor- 
ous and his style fresh and fluent ; yet he hardly succeeds in freeing the read- 
er’s mind of the feeling that, where there are so many cross-roads and part- 
ings of the way, he is himself a trifle uncertain as to the course that ought 
to be followed. Nothing is more disconcerting to the wayfarer in strange 
parts than the suspicion that his guide is wavering and, therefore, not 
wholly trustworthy. Mr. Garvie’s theological views are yet largely un- 
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formed. His frame seems to be that of one who has thrown off ‘ tradition- 
alism”’ and has not yet decided what to takeon. He tells us that he has 
felt keenly the pressure of these problems. Concerning the school of theol- 
ogy of which his book promises an “estimate,” he tells us that ‘* its inter- 
pretation is often so difficult that he would be a very foolish and rash man 
who would affirm that his mind was quite made up about what it meant, 
and how much it was worth ”’ (p. 367). He frequently testifies to his own 
entire sympathy with the negative aspects of the system under review; he 
is with Harnack in his low respect for the Conciliar decrees concerning the 
Person of Christ (p. 128); he is squarely against the old ideas of inspiration 
and the ‘‘ dogmatic use of Scripture;”’ indeed, he thinks that a restated the- 
ological doctrine of Scripture is one of the greatest desiderata of the present 
day. 

We may have our own views as to whether or not this is the best state of 
mind for one who essays to interpret Ritschlianism to the English reader, 
but certainly it prepares us to expect what he himself calls a ‘‘ more gener- 
ous and sympathetic’ appreciation of that way of thinking than has yet 
appeared. Accordingly, though the book abounds in severe exposures of 
the weaknesses of Ritschlianism, still we find the author very often, perhaps 
unwittingly to himself, assuming the role of its protagonist as against its 
sharp critics. Psychologically, this is what we would expect for he regards 
it as a sincere and reverent attempt at the very restatement for which the 
times are so loudly clamoring. 

Mr. Garvie devotes himself to Ritsch], Kaftan, Herrmann and *Harnack, 
as the leading representatives of Ritschlianism. Notwithstanding their 
differences, many and great, he thinks there is enough in common to 
justify classing them together as a ‘‘school.”? Like Prof. Orr* (p. 6), he 
thinks its wonderful development is owing to certain peculiarities in it 
which dovetail into the intellectual conditions of the times. He names four 
characteristic features of present-day thought, namely, the distrust of phil- 
osophy, the confidence in science, the activity of historical criticism and the 
prominence of the social problem (p. 5). In his critical exposition he names 
these four pointsof Ritschlianism, matching the other four more or less clearly, 
namely, exclusion of metaphysics from theology, rejection of speculative 
theism, condemnation of ecclesiastical dogma and antagonism to religious 
mysticism. In the constructive part of the essay we have a discussion of 
such characteristic factors in Ritschlianism as the Value-judgments, the 
Historical Character of Revelation and the Regulative Idea of the Kingdom 
of God. 

The book will take a place not filled by any other. Stiihlin’s book is keen 
and incisive. Of course, all who lean toward Ritschl denounce it as unfair, 
and even Prof. Orr calls it (p. 274) ‘‘ acute, but extreme in criticism.”’ 
Nevertheless it is exceedingly interesting reading. Ritschl insisted—how- 
ever absurdly—that the theologian must first of all deliberately accept some 
well-articulated theory of knowledge, and he made his boast that his own 
theology was invincible unless his opponents could overthrow his epistem- 
ology. Stihlin took up his challenge and, though scouting the idea of 
making theology wait upon an elaborated epistemology, he admits, however, 
that it is true thus far (p. 165): 

“Epistemological assumptions, the result of which would be a view and presentation of Chris- 
tianity foreign to its proper nature, must be repudiated by theology as contradictory of the 


essence of Christianity. In acting thus, it does not quit its own proper domain: its business ts 
not to arbitrate between opposed theories of cognition, and to solve the problems with which 





*All references to Orr and Stihlin, in this notice, are to their two books, respectively already 
mentioned, namely, The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith and Kant, Lotze and Ritschl. 
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they are concerned ; yet in one respect it cannot but take up a determined attitude toward 
them—its plain duty is to put aside every theory of cognition, under the influence of which the 
science of Christianity must needs change the very nature of Christianity itself.” 


He then proceeds to show that Ritschl’s theory of knowledge, avowedly 
that of Lotze though after all substantially that of Kant (Orr, pp. 33, 185), 
does precisely this very thing. We regard Stihlin’s book as a magnificent 
specimen of the argumentum ad hominem, and the only ground upon 
which it can justly be called too severe lies in the fact that Ritschlianism is 
not true to its own principles—it does not stick to its own epistemology. 
Its blessed inconsistencies alone can be pleaded against the just condemna- 
tion which Herr Stiihlin mercilessly pronounces. We understand Mr. Gar- 
vie to admit this much when he says (p. 375): 


“ Stihlin’s attempt to show the logical consequences of Ritschl’s philosophical principles, as 
the critic understands them, has at least this value. It makes very clear that Ritschl did not 
actually teach what Stiihlin affirms he ought consistently with his epistemology to have taught ; 
and accordingly proves that either Stihlin has misunderstood his epistemology or that Ritschl’s 
theology did not stand in any organic connection with his philosophical principles. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Stihlin does misrepresent Ritschl’s epistemology (p. 62), and Ritschl’s theology is not 
always consistent with his philosophical principles.” 


Prof. Orr’s little book is worth its weight in very precious metal. He 
suffers from no such disadvantage of hesitancy as does Mr. Garvie; he 
knows what he believes. Stahlin gives us a keen criticism of Ritschl’s 
formal methodology but, on the other hand, Orr presents a plain, straight- 
forward comparison of the material content of Ritschlianism with that of 
the Evangelical Faith of Christendom. It is significant that Mr. Garvie 
finds himself again and again calling Staéhlin and Orr to task, though he 
takes the trouble to devote himself most frequently and at length to the 
drastic strictures of Prof. Denney as we find them in his Studies in Theology. 
He tries to explain away the objectionable features of the ‘‘ value-judg- 
ments”? in religion; he stoutly contends against the charge that Ritschlian- 
ism contemplates only a mediated communion of the soul with God, draw- 
ing largely at this point, of course, from Herrmann’s The Communion of the 
Christian with God; he is enough out of sympathy with orthodoxy to side 
with Harnack in his negative teachings, though he insists that Harnack’s 
extreme views are in no way due to his Ritschlian holdings; he has a sharp 
answer for Prof. Denney, quoting the ipsissima verba of Ritschl in his sup- 
port, when the professor charges the school with surrendering miracles, 
though Prof. Orr is indisputably with Denney in the charge; he is with 
Herrmann when the latter says: ‘‘ We do not build on the inspired scripture 
but on the scripture ;’”’? he wriggles awkwardly under the charge that the 
value-judgment of the Divinity of Christ is practically a denial of the tra- 
ditional faith, saying, ‘‘ When Ritschl says that Christ has the worth of God, 
he is neither so much the fool nor the knave as to mean that Christ is not 
God, but as a sincere and intelligent thinker he means that Christ is God” 
(p. 267, italics his). Nevertheless, we believe that he does not meet Stih- 
lin’s argument (p. 270), and as fair a critic as Prof. Orr maintains that 
Ritschlianism surrenders both the pre-existence and the post-existence of 
Christ, and says ‘‘ It asks us to value as God one who is not God in fact ”’ (p. 
263). Prof. Denney asserts that ‘‘ Ritschl has no eschatology ’’ (Studies in 
Theology, p. 261); Prof. Orr (p. 180) declares that in the nature of the case 
he could have none; but Mr. Garvie says that ‘‘ Ritschl’s attitude on the 
subject is one of reserve,” and that this attitude is ‘‘ more and more com- 
mending itself to those who have a due sense of the gravity of the problem, 
and of the insufficiency of our data for its solution ”’ (pp. 361-2). 

And yet the author is by no means blind to the very serious faults of 
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Ritschlianism. Again and again, without blinking them, he makes them 
stand out. But his mental attitude is favorable. For example, in speaking 
of the many significant silences of Ritschlianism, he nobly says: ‘* Reserve 
does not and cannot escape the suspicion of denial ’’ (p. 392) ; and yet before 
we leave that page we find him saying, ‘‘ The Ritschlian reserve is not in- 
tended as a doubt or a denial of any of the great Christian verities; of that 
the writer is quite convinced, although it has often provoked such a sus- 
picion.”’ 

Mr. Garvie believes that there can be no compromise between the old the- 
ology and this, and his estimate is none the harsher for that. He shows 
how Ritschl’s personality influenced and, in some important respects, marred 
his doctrine, and yet he believes that we have come to that new era when 
theology is to be drawn from and evidenced by personal experience rather 
than scripture-proofs and, accordingly, theology should not aim, as science 
does, to be impersonal. This comes in rather strangely just after showing 
how Ritschl’s individuality had injured his theology, but we are about to 
conclude that when its inconsistencies disappear there will not be much left 
of Ritschlianism. A brilliant Hebrew Rabbi once threw out the remark in 
conversation with the writer that ‘‘ theology is a matter of temperament,”’ 
and it must be said that many aspects of Ritschlianism justify the Rabbi’s 
words. It is said of Ritschl that a few years before his death he remarked 
that within ten years of his death his disciples would split up into different 
sects and that they would agree neither with each other nor with their 
leader. His prediction has come true. Prof. Orr doubts whether we can 
much longer speak with propriety of a ‘ Ritschlian School.”?’ Herrmann, 
Kaftan and Harnack have each developed distinctive views of their own and 
often radically at variance with those of Ritschl, and we are thankful that 
there is real ground for Mr. Garvie’s opinion that ‘ they are all in closer 
touch with the practical piety of the Church than he was”? (p. 372). 

And yet there is doubtful ground for encouragement in this when we 
recall our author’s remark—in which we entirely agree with him—that there 
can be no compromise between the evangelical faith and this. Its presup. 
positions are fatal to a healthy religion. It obeys all too loyally the injunc- 
tion of Goethe: ** Observe the profoundest silence with regard to God and 
divine things.’? Any system founded upon a neo-Kantian epistemology is 
bound to such obedience. The negative side of the Critical Philosophy 
locks the door that leads to anything beyond mere appearances, and Lotze’s 
modification of Kant, of which Ritschl so explicitly professed to avail him- 
self, does not furnish the key to unlock that door. What Spencer is to phil- 
osophy Ritschl is to religion, and as Mr. Fiske may inconsistently hold to 
many things better than his master’s principles allow, so the followers of 
Ritschl may, by sufferance of bad logic, hold to many things disallowed by 
their master’s distinct principles. The Ritschlian movement may not be 
without much that is good ; it is doubtless a needed reaction from extreme 
tendencies. It has had a phenomenal career, though Prof. Orr believes that 
it is not growing but declining as it becomes better known. It is not to our 
interest to deny that many of its disciples—consciously or unconsciously 
such—have the true Christian Spirit ; but there is a rational tendency in his- 
torical development which, in the long run, renders it exceedingly hazardous 
to cherish a system of thought whose beneficent results are at the cost of its 
own self-consistency, and whose hold upon the essential elements of Chris- 
tianity is in violation of latent presuppositions that are none the less vicious 
because they are hidden from the eye, and of postulated premises that fur- 
nish ill-made garments for the ugly creeds of unbelief. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 
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A MAN’s VALUE TO Society. Studies in Self-culture and Character. 
By NEWELL Dwient Hituts. New York, Chicago, Toronto: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1896. 12mo, pp. 321. 


THE INVESTMENT OF INFLUENCE. A Study of Social Sympathy and 
Service. By NEWELL Dwieut Hituis. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1898. 12mo, pp. 296. 


GREAT Books As LIFE TEACHERS. Studies of Character, Real and Ideal. 
By NEWELL DwieutT HILuis. Chicago, New York, Toronto: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1899. 12mo, pp. 331. 


It is not difficult to understand the popular interest and favor which has 
greeted the successive volumes of these sermon-essays. A glance into them 
reveals what further reading confirms, that Dr. Hillis is, in the good sense of 
the word, an enthusiast; and the fire and glow of his generous ardor kindles 
a quick and easy response in his readers. He has a keen delight in litera- 
ture, an enthusiasm for humanity, an intense zeal for what is high in 
thought and noble in ethical life, and, it may be added, an enthusiasm for 
the nineteenth century. This last is largely the secret of the present 
popularity of his books—his ingenuous and unqualified preference for the 
ideals, the atmosphere, the characteristics and dominant notes of our own 
age. It would be hard, indeed, to resist the beneficent contagion of so genu- 
ine an interest, not in the dead past, but in the living, breathing humanity 
of to-day. 

In A Man’s Value to Society we are carried rapidly along a current of 
discursive reflection upon individual character and the elements of worth 
therein. ‘ Aspirations and Ideals,’’ ‘* The Moral Uses of Memory,” ‘‘ The 
Duty of Right Thinking,’ *‘ Conscience and Character,” ‘‘ The Science of 
Living with Men ’’—these are some of the characteristic points about which 
his thought revolves, and he illustrates them with a somewhat dazzling 
array of literary, artistic, philosophical and religious allusions that makes it 
hard to remember more than the tout ensemble, though it all leaves a 
pleasant taste and flavor. Zhe Investment of Influence develops more fully 
these and kindred themes with unabated vigor and surprising fertility of 
illustration. ‘‘ Influence and the Atmosphere which Man Carries” is a 
thoroughly characteristic way of putting it. It is so habitual a notion with 
Dr. Hillis that he speaks of a man’s atmosphere with as little explanation as 
he would of his hat or his coat. ‘‘ The Helpfulness of the Higher Manhood,” 
‘“‘Genius and the Debt of Strength,’ ‘‘ The Superiority of Heart Over 
Brain,” “The Principle of Reaction in Life and Character’? mark the 
originality of his thought and the frequent felicity of his expression. His 
last volume, Great Books as Life Teachers, deals more directly with litera- 
ture as such, but still distinctly with an ethical and even spiritual aim, in- 
terpreting Ruskin, Tennyson, Victor Hugo and other great masters as illus- 
trative of the profoundest phases of moral life and the destinies of mankind. 
These are varied with some interesting appreciations of Henry Drummond, 
Lord Shaftsbury, Frances Willard, Livingstone and Gladstone. 

Our estimate of the value of these books must depend upon our point of 
view and the standard we apply to them. They may be to some extent re- 
garded] homiletically, as they are really homilies, especially the last volume, 
which, if we mistake not, was actually used in the pulpit. They certainly 
enforce and urge many moral and spiritual truths with admirable force and 
freshness. Without discussing the question whether the pulpit can profitably 
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substitute discourses on Ruskin and Tennyson for sermons directly and exclu- 
sively based on Scripture, it may fairly be said that Dr. Hillis discourses on 
great books always with a religious purpose distinctly before him, and not 
merely a literary one. Such homilies as those upon Les Miserables or Brown- 
ing’s Saul overflow with passionate appeals to the heart and conscience. He 
is no mere litterateur; the preaching mania is in his blood, so that he sac- 
rifices more than once the artistic form and finish of his work. Considered 
as literary essays, they smell of the lamp somewhat and of the pulpit as 
well. Composed in the haste of a busy pastorate, they needed severer prun- 
ing to make them comparable with such literature as they seek to inter- 
pret. Not to speak of such matters as the careless misquotation of the fa- 
miliar line, ‘‘ To where beyond these voices there is peace,’’ twice repeated 
(pages 207 and 309, Great Books), though quoted elsewhere correctly, there 
are certain mannerisms, such as the peculiar usage of ‘* hath’’ for ‘‘ has,”’ 
and alternating with it (less frequently) ‘‘doth’’ for ‘‘ does,’’ and a prupen- 
sity for certain ‘‘ highly esthetical”’ locutions, difficult of description, but 
imparting an overdone appearance of superfineness to the style. ‘‘ Does 
some youth aspire to perfect prose ?”’ Dr. Hillis remarks. ‘‘ Let him prune 
away all high-sounding phrases, and instead of adorning one thought in ten 
glorious sentences, let him fill his ten simple sentences with ten great 
thoughts ’’ (Great Books, page 55). This counsel of perfection is not inap- 
plicable to his own style. He has the defect of his qualities. His enthusi- 
asm ‘‘o’erleaps itself’? and runs into exaggeration and extravagance. Fa- 
vorite ideas, pet words and phrases are repeated overmuch, sometimes his 
own, sometimes those of others. Various essays in the volume are sugges- 
tive of Emerson in manner. This has led one critic to call them Emerson 
and water, but it is more just to say that he has sat at the feet of the Con- 
cord sage to good purpose. But read a whole essay, and then one of Emer- 
son’s, and we feel at once the superiority of the latter in pregnant compres- 
sion of thought and pungent flavor of diction. In spite of such defects, 
however, the manifest earnestness of the man and his genuine love for the 
true, beautiful and good are so winning that the sympathetic reader is will- 
ingly forgetful of the mint, anise and cummin of the law. 

As these essays were not intended to set forth their author’s theological 
convictions, it is difficult to interpret accurately the occasional reference to 
current discussion. There is some of the easy sarcasm common in news- 
paper literature—the good deacon chuckling with grim delight over ‘‘ the 
dry bones of logic’’ which establish the doctrines of election and foreordi- 
nation. If only our sentimental theologizers could be got to gnaw the 
dry bones of logic for a season they might escape some theological non-se- 
quiturs. ‘‘ Conscience has had unique manifestations in fidelity to creeds ”’ 
(A Man’s Value, etec., p. 207). Still more unique, are the manifestations of 
infidelity to creeds. If Dr. Hillis would add a paragraph on Conscience in 
Ordination Vows, he would not diminish the value of his essay on Conscience 
and Character. There is a scornful picture of ‘‘ the recent upheaval about 
inspiration,” in which the churches generally are aspersed for neglecting 
the poor to wrangle over ‘“‘some doctrinal symbol”; as if the poor would 
lose nothing if the churches supinely permit rationalists to adulterate the 
Bread of Life. It is astonishing that a man so well-meaning can really mean 
the following: ‘‘ He who believes to-day what he believed a year ago may 
as well order his burial robes; his place is in the cemetery’ (Great Books, 
page 326). True progress in thought is not made by the simple process of 
endless flux, and the form of sound words is as valuable in theology as in 
every other branch of science. We cannot but recall Lord Bacon’s Essay 
on Truth: “Certainly there be that delight in giddiness, and count it a 
bondage to fix a belief.’’ 
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‘* Morals are not stationary,” Dr. Hillis exclaims on the first page of his 
last book. Alas! they are but too often quite fluctuating. ‘* Inspiration is 
not ancient history, the Bible is not closed ’’—which, being interpreted, 
means the canon is not closed. We may hope to add to the canonical Scrip- 
tures, according to our author, the ‘‘ inspired ”’ ** Prophets of the New Era,” 
coequal in authority with the College of Apostles and the testimony of the 
Prophets of an elder day. Well, we can but say, bring on your Prophet, and 
let us read his book. So far as we know, there is no candidate in sight ex- 
cept the Book of Mormon. Everybody, our author tells us, is to be ‘ta new- 
born bard,” a prediction not without its terrors (Great Books, page 1). ‘In- 
spiration is to speak in each voice as the song bubbles in the lark’s throat.’’ 
‘“‘ Each day is to be deluged with divinity ’—not theology (that, of course, 
is to be cast to the owls and bats); but, if we rightly understand, such ex- 
pressions of the Divine Spirit resident in universal mankind as will make 
our perception of truth equal, if not superior, to that attained by the authors 
of our present imperfect Bible, whiclf, if we may so say, will then disap- 
pear in the deluge of modern “ divinity’ like a river merged in the sea. 
Surely an appalling prospect! We cannot regard Dr. Hillis here as at his 
best, for, in spite of such untempered extravagance, it is good to be able to 
hope almost against hope that he occupies, though somewhat inconsistently, 
substantially evangelical ground in theology. At least he would do so if he 
allowed himself to bea little more *‘ stationary,’’ resting in his deepest convic- 
tions rather than in passing misimpressions, and eschewing the extraordinary 
shibboleth quoted above, that in order to grow intellectually a man must make 
an annual change of creed and, somewhat after the fashion of Tennyson’s wan- 
ton lapwing, in the springtime “ get himself another crest ’’—or creed. If 
we interpret Dr. Hillis aright, he holds, in the main, evangelical views. We 
may suspect returning to these from more advanced positions. We wish it 
were more apparent that he had reached the high ground of genuine Cal- 
vinism. Those profounder sides of the divine character and the moral order 
of the world which are inseparable from the Calvinistic scheme he gives little 
sign of appreciating, or even of intelligently rejecting. Perhaps he is nearer 
to Calvinism than he realizes, though many of his expressions are to the con- 
trary. His estimate of Calvin himself is superficial and unhistorical, as wit- 
ness this: ‘*‘ He was very faithful to his theology, but he had no conscience 
toward his fellows” (A Man’s Value to Society, page 203), which compare 
with Renan’s “‘ the most Christian man of his generation,’”? and Dorner’s 
‘* equally great in intellect and character, lovely in social life, full of tender 
sympathy and faithfulness to his friends, yielding and forgiving toward per- 
sonal offenses.”? Our author also equally misjudges historical Calvinism. 
He has much to say, and admirably, of conscience and justice, but it 
would be far more potent if the underpinning of his ethical appeal was a 
Pauline conception of the divine character and government. Indeed, con- 
sidered even from the standpoint of literature, we venture to think Dr. 
Hillis might gain in certain robust and virile qualities of style if he would 
ground his thinking in a true appreciation of the sovereign majesty of 
Almighty God. 

New York. JOHN Fox. 


The New Testament View of the Old Testament. An Essay by Rev. James 
Ramsay Donehoo. With an Introduction by William Henry Green, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. 180. (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1900.) The inauguration by the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
of a series of Westminster Handbooks, or brief compends on the fundamental 
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topics of theological research, was noted and favorably commented on in 
our issue for January last (XI. xli, 156), on the occasion of the appearance of 
the first instalment of the series—Dr. 8. H. Kellogg’s admirable Handbook 
of Comparative Religion. Since then two other instalments of the series have 
come to our table, bearing a more specific character than was apparently 
at first proposed for the volumes to be included in it and thus somewhat 
altering its nature, but for all that excellent booklets with assuredly a useful 
mission to fulfill. One of these is the volume at present in hand. Itisa 
plain and unvarnished statement of the facts which bear on the witness of 
the New Testament to the Old, adapted to the reading of any serious in- 
quirer, and sure to carry the author’s sound and soberly expressed conclu- 
sions home to the mind of any unprejudiced reader. Of course, many 
points of exegesis are involved in the determination of the facts here gath- 
ered and marshaled, and the author would fare differently from others if all 
his exegetical decisions were received unquestioningly by the whole body of 
his readers: but allowance for the plus or minus of this personal equation 
will in no wise affect the general effect of the argument, which advances 
sanely to its inevitable goal—that Christ and the New Testament writers 
possessed our Old Testament, esteemed it as the inspired and authoritative 
Word of God, and treated it in all their reasoning as the final judge of contro- 
versies. It is a good piece of work Mr. Donehoo has done and should have a 
wide circulation.— Studies in the Four Gospels. By Prof. William G. Moore- 
head, D.D., Author of Outline Studies on the Old Testament, etc. 12mo, 
pp. 230. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1900.) This is the second 
booklet, just spoken of as lately added to the projected series of Westminster 
Handbooks ; and it stands at a greater remove than Mr. Donehoo’s study of 
The New Testament View of the Old Testament from the original purpose of 
the series. It was not quite just to it, therefore, to publish it as a member of 
a series in which it will inevitably seem somewhat out of place. When this 
is said, however, all is said that is derogatory to the booklet. In itself it is an 
excellent presentation of the chief features of the Gospels for popular study; 
and it may be confidently recommended as a book which will be found rich in 
material and richer still in suggestion for the student of the Gospels. Dr. 
Moorehead may not have explored the byways of recent scientific research 
into the history or contents of the Gospel narrative, but he has sunk himself 
into the Gospel narrative itself and knows how to exhibit its treasures.—— 
The Bible Under Higher Criticism. A Review of Current Evolution Theo- 
ries about the Old Testament. By the Rev. H. H. Dewart, D.D. 16mo, 
pp. vii, 214. (Toronto: William Briggs, 1900.) In the presence of the ‘* pop- 
ularization ” of destructive Biblical criticism which is going on all around 
us at a tremendous rate and sapping all confidence in the Bible in rapidly 
increasing circles, there is grave need of some straightforward and untechnical 
account of the whole matter, such as the people may read and will read, and 
such as will make clear to them the real nature of the criticism whose find- 
ings are being offered them as assured results of scientic study of the Bible. 
This need Dr. Dewart seeks to supply in this little volume. He makes no 
claim to first-hand acquaintance with the ins and outs of the modern criti- 
cal assaults on the Bible. But he has diligently sought to inform himself of 
its main features and has read wisely if not very widely concerning it, and has 
thought over the problem carefully. And now he comes forward to tell his 
fellow-Christians the results of his inquiries. His little book is plainly and 
simply written and provides just what we need—a book giving an outline of 
the whole subject sufficient for the requirement of the average man of earnest 
spirit. It deserves a wide circulation in our churches, where it will not fail 
to open many eyes and to allay many doubts. 




















